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EDINBURGH DURING THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


HE Modern Athens must have 
been looking its very worst 
during Mr. Tennyson’s last visit, if 
we may judge from some lines in a 
charming little poem—one of those 
appended to Maud—which convey a 
decidedly gloomy and unfavourable 
impression of that city during the 
leasantest months of the year. 
Mr. Tennyson tells us that one 
solitary evening he found between 
the leaves of a book he was turning 
over, a flower which he had plucke 
in Italy ; and the sight of it carried 
him away to the genial clime where 
it grew :— 
And I forgot the clouded Forth, 
The gloom that saddens heaven and 
earth : 

The bitter east, the misty summer, 
And gray metropolis of the North. 

No doubt there are summer days 
when this description is as true as 
it is suggestive; but, on the whole, 
Edinburgh has always appeared to 
us as being in early summer one 
of the most cheerful-looking of 
British cities. Never was there a 
great city where the country is so 
intermingled with the town. Fresh 
green gardens, of no stinted ex- 
panse or niggard growth, meet one 
everywhere, the bright verdure of 
the young leaves looking the 
brighter for the contrast with the 
smoke-blackened branches they 
spring from. And while in the 
streets of most large towns there is 
no horizon save the close-hemming 
one of darkened walls and chimney- 
tops, and one’s only glimpse of 
nature must be had by looking 
right up at the firmament over- 
head ; in Edinburgh, through every 
opening we can see that the works 
of man are sentinelled and over- 
shadowed by those of nature; we 
have glimpses of bright blue sea 
surrounding the city on two sides, 
at the distance of only a mile or 
two ; of the slopes of the Calton Hill 
and the Castle Rock, so intensely 
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green; of the misty hills of Fife 
and East Lothian away over the 
waters; and of the grim hill that 
watched Holyrood when its gal- 
leries were gay with royalty and 
beauty, and has witnessed its de- 
sertion and decay. 

As the days lengthen towards 
the close of May, and the foliage 
grows thicker in the Princes-street 
and Queen-street gardens, an un- 
usual influx of black coats and 
white neckcloths announces the 
season of the annual meeting of the 
Scottish Convocation, the supreme 
legislative and judicial court of the 
Kirk, the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland. The ecclesias- 
tics of Scotland have chosen for 
their meeting literally the ‘season 
atween June and May,’ twelve 
days divided between the latest of 
May and the earliest of June. It 
is a time of those delightful long 
twilights which Scotland gains over 
the southern counties of England, 
by some six or seven degrees of la- 
titude farther towards the north. 
By the twenty-fifth or twenty-sixth 
of May the streets swarm with 
clergymen of every possible di- 
versity of appearance, and from 
every corner of Scotland: old col- 
lege friends, who had parted as 
striplings, meet again as responsible 
fathers of families; at the railway 
stations we are constantly being 
run against by men with white 
stocks and large portmanteaus; the 
lodging-houses are crammed with 
them; not only does the General 
Assembly of the Kirk meet at this 
time, but also that of the ‘ Free 
Church,’ which has closely copied 
the organization of the national 
establishment: therearemoreclergy- 
men, for the time, in Edinburgh than 
there are priests in Rome. 

The tourist or visitor from the 
south, who has sauntered along that 
unrivalled Princes-street, must have 
observed, high up on the Castle 
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Rock, a little way down the slope 
towards Holyrood, a noble spire, of, 
we believe, some two hundred and 
fifty feet in height, and in its de- 
sign not unw orthy of Pugin. That 
spire marks the position of ‘ The 
Assembiy Hall,’ sleohame Gothic 
building, which was erected at a 
vast expense for the use of the 
General Assembly, and is so ar- 
ranged as to be used as a church 
during the remainder of the year. 
It stands in the heart of the 
Old Town, amid black houses of 
enormous height. There would 
seem to be some ecclesiastical 
gravitation to the spot, for we 
counted four or five places of wor- 
ship within thirty yards of the 
Assembly Hall ;—a parish church, 
an episcopal chapel, and a Free Kirk, 
the latter crowded every Sunday 
by the admirers of Dr. Guthrie. A 
little way down the Higli-street 
stands the cathedral or High Church 
of Edinburgh; and pursuing our 
way down the same street, which 
grows always dirtier and more 
odoriferous as we advance, we 
arrive at the palace of Holyrood, 
surrounded by numbers of the most 
wretched abodes on the surface of 
the earth. 

The General Assembly is the su- 
reme court of the Scottish Church. 
Tts powers are something like those 
of the House of Lords—at once 
legislative and judicial. It legislates 
absolutely in all matters “purely 
spiritual. It possesses absolute 
power to order the clergy im all 
ecclesiastical matters; and as a 
court of justice, it has the power to 
inflict every degree of punishment 
upon clergymen, from censure or 
temporary suspension from duty, 
up to deposition from the office of 
the holy ministry, and deprivation 
of their benefices. Also in any case 
where the people of a parish bring 
forward objections to the minister 
presented by the patron, the Ge- 
neral Assembly decides in the last 
instance whether these objections 
have been supported by sufficient 
evidence, and whether they are 
such as ought to prevent the in- 
duction of the ‘ presentee’ to the 
living. 

The General Assembly consists 
of about three hundred and sixty 
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members, of whom rather more 
than two hundred are clergy- 
men. It is a representative body, 
made up of lay and clerical dele- 
gates from each presbytery, and 
of delegates from the universities 
and royal burghs. The delegates 
from each presbytery are elected 
annually, one minister being sent 
for every five parishes, and one lay 
elder for every two ministers. In 
presbyteries where the clergy like 
attending the Assembly, each minis- 
ter has thus the opportunity of being 
a member of it only once in five 
years; but the same lay elders, 
who are generally noblemen, or 
gentlemen of good position, are 
sent every year. The representa- 
tives of the universities and burghs 
are also, for the most part, the same 
year after year. We have heard of 
one venerable and excellent elder 

who has been a member of every 
Assembly for the last fifty-eight 
years. It may be easily supposed 
that members who are present 
every year, acquire an acquaintance 

with forms and proceedings which 
enables them to take a much more 
prominent part in the affairs of the 
Assembly * is possible for mem- 
bers who come up only once in four 
or five years. 

The Queen is represented in the 
meetings of the Assembly by a 
High Commissioner, almost always 
a Scotch nobleman. He is ad- 
dressed as ‘ Your Grace’ during his 
fortnight of vice-royalty ; the na- 
tional anthem is played wherever 
he goes, and the streets are pervaded 
by his footmen in royal liveries. 
The day before that appointed for 
the meeting of the General As- 
sembly, he takes up his quarters at 
Holyrood, where he maintains some 
faint echo of its old royal times. 
He is allowed £2000 to defray the 
expenses of his position, but it is 
well known that several Commis- 


sioners who did things in truly 
royal style have spent some 


thousand pounds additional during 
their few days of office. Heralds, 
pursuivants, beefeaters, pages, and 
attendants without number, throng 
the courts of Holyrood and the 
precincts of the Assembly Hall, and 
furnish a cheap and highly-appre- 
ciated exhibition to the ragged 
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urchins of the Canongate. Itisa picture-gallery we perceive the 


curious position that the Com- 
missioner holds in the meetings of 
the Assembly. Representing his 
royal mistress, he is present to 
signify the protection and counte- 
nance of the State afforded to the 
church, but he is permitted to take 
no part in the deliberations of a 
church which acknowledges no 
temporal head. He is present, but 
not in any way assisting in the pro- 
ceedings ; observing, but not inter- 
fering. It is understood that under 
certain circumstances he might in- 
terfere, but it would be very difli- 
cult to define these circumstances. 
Once, in the stormy days before 
the secession of 1843, the Com- 
missioner was appealed to, but he 
took care to make a general reply, 
which signified nothing whatever. 
Let us suppose that the day ap- 
pointed for the meeting of the As- 
sembly has come at last. It is 
ushered in with a great ringing of 
bells, and his Grace the Lord High 
Commissioner—we give him all his 
honours—holds his first levee. By 
ten o'clock in the morning great 
crowds are thronging the usually 
quiet precincts of Holyrood. Going 
with the crowd, we are carried 
upstairs to the picture-gallery, a 
long and narrow chamber, of an- 
tique aspect, hung round with faded 
portraits. The levee is very nu- 
merously attended. Members of 
Assembly, magistrates, judges and 
barristers, military men,—in short, 
every person of the least standing 
in Edinburgh and its neighbour- 
hood—all go to pay their devoirs to 
the representative of royalty. Court 
dresses are rarely seen. ‘The Com- 
missioner at the recent Assembly 
was Lord Belhaven, who has been 
sent by the Whig Governments for 
a number of years. The late Mar- 
quis of Bute was Sir Robert Peel's 
Commissioner; and the Earl of 
Mansfield was Lord Derby’s. Both 
these noblemen made their arrange- 
ments on a scale of truly royal mag- 
nificence, and fond traditions are 
preserved among the members of the 
Assembly of the multitude of their 
carriages and horses, the gorgeous- 
ness of their liveries, and the incom- 
parable quality of their turtle, claret, 
and champagne. On entering the 





Commissioner, a tall, bald old man, 
arrayed in uniform, attended by his 
chaplain and purse-bearer, in court 
dresses, and by a couple of pages, 
boys of twelve or thirteen, in red 
coats, white breeches, cocked hats, 
and swords. The demand for hair- 
powder on the part of all the officials 
at Holyrood must certainly tend to 
raise the price of that commodity. 
Each person who is presented 
passes before his Grace, with a pro- 
found bow of greater or less awk- 
wardness ; and it is amusing, after 
one has passed the ordeal, to notice 
the awe-stricken faces of some of 
the country ministers, in fearful ex- 
rectation of what lies before them. 
t is recorded that, a number of 
years since, the University of Glas- 
gow prepared an address of con- 
coebiiaaiae to the Earl of Errol, the 
Commissioner of that day, and in- 
trusted the presentation of it to the 
Principal. On entering the pre- 
sence-room the eye of that gentle- 
man was unluckily caught by a 
dazzling group of the magistrates 
of Edinburgh, presenting a most 
imposing array. But Bailie 
was powdered and decorated above 
his fellows, and the bewildered 
Principal at once felt that this must 
be the Commissioner, and approach- 
ing the bailie with great reverence, 
he proceeded to read his address. 
The worthy magistrate was thunder- 
struck beyond power of speech, and 
it was not till the Principal had 
made an end of speaking that he be- 
came aware of his mistake. We 
understand that from eight hun- 
dred to one thousand individuals 
are usually presented at the first 
levee, and about three hundred of 
these, selected at the discretion of 
the purse-bearer, receive invitations 
to dinner at the Palace in the even- 
ing. The Commissioner has a large 
dinner-party every day, but the 
party on the first day of the As- 
sembly is much the most numerous. 
The levee being over, the Com- 
missioner goes in state to attend 
divine service in the High Church 
of Edinburgh, the scene of Jenny 
Geddes’ exploits. The procession 
is really an imposing one. The 
route taken is varied year by year: 
this year it was the direct line up 
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the Canongate and High-street. 
Unluckily, the day was a very rainy 
one, and the effect of the procession 
was a good deal diminished by the 
circumstance. Still, all the usual 
arrangements were carried out. The 
streets were lined with cavalry ; and 
as we looked at the really fine 
animals which most of the troopers 
bestrode, we could not but ‘own a 
wish to bite our nails, to think such 
horses ate their tails.’ A tremen- 
dous crowd occupied the foot pave- 
ment; and every window of the tall 
black houses along the line was 
crammed with human faces. The 
sheriffs, bailies, and judges, all 
arrayed in their robes, occupied the 
foremost carriages: the Commis- 
sioner came last, in a carriage drawn 
by six horses, preceded by a troop 
of cavalry. All the heraldic re- 
sources of Scotland were of course 
employed to add dignity to the 
affair; and as the parade swept 
slowly past, amid the jubilant strains 
of two fine military bands, it was 
evident that the sight afforded un- 
mingled satisfaction to thethousands 
who witnessed it. Arrived at the 
High Church, his Grace was re- 
ceived by the Sheriff of Mid-lothian, 
and conducted to a throne erected 
under a massive canopy, in the front 
of the gallery facing the pulpit. 
The front pews of the two side gal- 
leries were occupied by the magis- 
trates and judges, and by some of 
the clerical officials of the Assembly. 
The service on this occasion is 
always conducted by the Moderator 
or President of the previous General 
Assembly: this year Dr. Bell, 
ininister of Linlithgow, a clergyman 
whose dignity of appearance and 
manner well fit him for such a posi- 
tion. The Moderator is always a 
minister of long standing in the 
church; Dr. Bell’s ordination dates 
from 1822. Like some of our higher 
dignitaries in England, the Modera- 
tors are seldom very popular 
preachers: they are sclested rather 
for their tact, judgment, and apti- 
tude for business, than for their 
power of drawing crowded congre- 
gations.* Whoever goes to the 
High Church on the opening day of 
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the Assembly, will certainly hear a 
sermon characterized by good sense, 
good taste, and great affection for 
the kirk, but will seldom find any- 
thing very striking, either in matter 
or manner. There are exceptional 
cases now and then, when such a 
man as Chalmers, a great preacher 
as well as politician, is the ex- 
Moderator. We remember well 
the eloquent discourse he preached 
in that capacity; and likewise 
the astonishment he excited in 
some of our English friends (who 
had not heard him preach before, 
and were unprepared for his oddities 
of accent) when he gave out his 
text, ‘ He that is unjust, let him be 
unjust stu//; and he that is fulthy, 
let him be fulthy stull. Service 
being concluded in the HighChurch, 
there is a great rush to the Assem- 
bly Hall, which is within three 
hundred yards ; and every corner of 
it is speedily thronged. By the 
interest of a friend who was a 
member of Assembly, we were ad- 
mitted to that part of the house 
which is allotted to members, and 
whence the best view of the pro- 
ceedings is obtained. Entering by 
a door under the tall spire already 
alluded to, we find ourselves in a 
handsome vaulted lobby. Long 
tables placed on either side are 
covered with letters addressed to 
various members of Assembly: the 
letters on the left being invitations 
to dine with the Commissioner, and 
those on the right to breakfast with 
the Moderator. Passing through 
this lobby, we proceed along a large 
tunnel-like passage, requirimg arti- 
ficial light even by day, on either 
side of which are many committee- 
rooms and other official chambers. 
At the end of this tunnel, we ascend 
a short wide staircase ; and passing 
through a door guarded by two or 
three beadles, and covered by cur- 
tains of crimson cloth, we find our- 
selves in the Assembly Hall. Its 
first aspect is extremely imposing. 
It is a Gothic building, with a very 
handsome groined roof, which some- 
what offends the eye by i's over- 
flatness. The intention ia this 
deviation from the canons of Gothic 


* It is right to say that this remark does not apply to Dr. Bell, who is one of 
the most acceptable ministers, as well as of the most amiable gentlemen, in the 
Church of Scotland. 
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architecture, was to render voices 
speaking from any point in the hall 
more easily heard. All the benches 
are of massive oak, and have crimson 
cushions. The place allotted to the 
altar in England is occupied by a 
dais, elevated about six feet above 
the floor of the house, and enclosed 
by a massive railing of oak. In the 
centre of this platform stands the 
throne, surmounted by a canopy 
of richly-carved oak. In this 
throne sits the Commissioner, his 
purse-bearer on his right, and his 
chaplain on his left, and surrounded 
not only by pages, yeomen, and 
heralds, but by an array of the 
beauty, rank, and fashion of the 
cciienlioed. A little interest 
with the purse-bearer (who is a 
much greater man than the Com- 
missioner) will procure an order of 
admission to the Throne Gallery, 
which can accommodate forty or 
fifty persons. And on those days 
when an interesting debate is ex- 
Pe many ladies wait hour after 

our with a patience which some of 
the younger members of the Assem- 
bly might imitate with considerable 
advantage. 

Immediately in front of the 
Throne Gallery, on a slightly-raised 

latform, stands the chair of the 
Moderator, who sits with his back 
towards the Commissioner. He 
always wears a court dress under 
full canonicals. A large table is 
placed before the Moderator’s chair, 
at which sit the clerks of the 
Church, two clergymen in canoni- 
cals; the Procurator, or Attorney- 
General of the Church, in gown and 
wig; the law-agent or solicitor of 
the Church, in a gown; and also a 
few of the old experienced members 
of Assembly who have attended for 
many years, and who, it must be 
confessed, exercise an episcopal rule 
over the proceedings of the house 
not quite consistent with the idea of 
Presbyterian purity. Among these, 
on the opening day, a number of ex- 
Moderators (the office is held for but 
one year) are conspicuous by their 
court-dress and cocked-hats. To 
the right and left of the Moderator’s 
chair are benches occupied by the 
members and a few favoured friends. 
In former days, when party ran 
high, the haodiiee to the right were 
occupied by the Moderate or Con- 
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servative party, and those to the 
left by the High-flying or Move- 
ment party. There are a few cross- 
benches, which were occupied by 
such as belonged to no party; and 
the bar of the house consists of two 
cross-benches, a little elevated, 
while a commodious seat is re- 
served for the reporters for the 
newspapers. There isa large galler 
facing the throne, one-halt of whic 
is allotted to students of theology, 
and the remainder to the public. 
The seats under this gallery, behind 
the bar, are occupied by ministers 
and elders not members, and who 
have not interest enough to gain 
access to the body of the house. 
The members’ part of the hall will 
accommodate upwards of six hun- 
dred persons; the entire building 
about one thousand three hundred. 
A gay scene is presented when 
the Assembly has fairly met. The 
place is crowded, for hundreds of 
clergy are there besides the mem- 
bers ; and the sombre colours per- 
vading the body of the house are 
relieved by the gay dresses and 
bright uniforms which throng the 
Throne Gallery and crop out in 
several little galleries re corners. 
The amount of crimson drapery 
tends to dispel the chilly feeling 
caused by the gray neutral tint in 
which the walls and roof are 
painted. As for the appearance of 
the clergy, we can only say that it 
is very much like a convocation of 
an equal number of clergymen on 
this side the Tweed. We were dis- 
appointed by the absence of almost 
any of those quaint, primitive old 
figures which we had expected, and 
which we believe were common 
thirty or forty years ago. In this 
age of railway travelling and rapid 
postal communication, men have 
their corners rubbed off, and are 
brought (externally at least) ve 
much to the regulation standard. 
Still there were a few prim old 
figures from far-away nooks of Seot- 
land,—from valleys amid the wild 
Highland hills as yet unreached by 
cockney foot, and from the shores 
of Shetland fiords instinct with the 
memories of Minna and Brenda 
Troil. There was still a little to be 
seen of the quaint simplicity that 
makes our ideal of that dear old 
preacher whose remembrance is 
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embalmed in the beautiful verse of 
his wayward son, 


Remote from towns who ran his godly 
race, 

Wor e’er had changed, nor wished to 
change his place. 


But let us remind our readers of 
what Lockhart or Wilson wrote 
nearly fifty years since, speaking of 
the ae at the Assembly :— 


I could easily recognise the inhabitant 
of a wild and tempestuous region, by his 
weather-beaten cheek-bones, his loose 
locks, and the loud and dissonant notes 
of his voice, if at any time he chanced 
to speak even to his neighbour. In 
seeing him, one thinks of the stunted 
crops of oats that lie in patches upon 
the desolate hills among which his 
spire rises. Among many other incon- 
veniences and annoyances he has to 
contend with, we think also of the lank 
Seceders, which are, it may be supposed, 
the natural products of such a soil; and 
we even conceive to ourselves, with a 
sympathetic liveliness of imagination, 
the shapeless, coach-roofed, spireless 
meeting-house, which they have erected 
opposite to the insulted windows of his 
manse. The clergyman of a lower and 
more genial parish, may equally be dis- 
tinguished by his own set of peculiarities 
suitable to his abode. Such as come 
from good shooting countries, above all 
from the fine breezy braes of the North, 
are to be known by the tightness and 
activity of their well-gartered legs,— 
they are the éveynpidec of the kirk,— 
and by a knowing cast of the eye, 
which seems better accustomed to watch 
the movements of a pointer than to de- 
cipher the points of a Hebrew Bible. 
On the other hand, those accustomed to 
the pabula leta of flatter grounds are 
apt to become unwieldy, and to think 
that the best sport is to catch hold of 
wheaten sheaves, which do not run away 
from them like the hares or moor-fowl. 
The clergymen of the cities and towns, 
again, we recognised by the superior 
ease of their air,—by the comparative 
smoothness of their faces, which are 
used to more regular shaving, to say 
nothing of umbrellas, and the want of 
long rides in wind and frost, but most 
of all by the more urbane style of their 
vestures. Their coats, waistcoats, and 
breeches do not present the same pic- 
turesque diversities of antediluvian out- 
line—they have none of those portentous 
depths of flap, none of those huge horny 
buttons of biack paper, no well-hoarded 
rich satin or silk waistcoats, with Queen 
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Elizabeth taperings downward,—none 
of those close-kissing boots, with their 
dirk-like sharpness of toe, or those huge 
shoes of neat’s-hide, on which the light 
of Day and Martin has never deigned to 
beam. Their hats, in like manner, are 
fashioned in some tolerable conformity 
with the fashion of the day,—not in- 
dulging in any of those lawless twists, 
prospective, retrospective, introspective, 
and extraspective, under which the 
tresses of the country brethren may be 
seen streaming like meteors to the 
troubled air.* 


Among the clerical members of 
Assembly are ministers of all ages, 
from the venerable patriarch, with 
his white hair thinned by many 
years of care and toil, to the strip- 
ling ordained six months since, and 
still proud of the bravery of his 
clerical waistcoat, long frock-coat, 
white stock, and lavender gloves. 
It was to us, we confess it, an affect- 
ing sight to look at so many of those 
men whose faithful labours in their 
simple spheres of duty have mainly 
seul, under the blessing of God, 
to keep Scotland in its present po- 
sition as a moral and religious 
country. Looking at them, we 
felt that there was little ground 
for fear as to the non-sufliciency 
of Presbyterian orders. The orders 
of the men who have done 
and are doing so much good 
are recognised by the Almighty. 
And as we beheld that great 
array, almost without exception of 
most decent appearance, and very 
many among it with the bearing of 
high-bred gentlemen, we could not 
but think how many cares and 
anxieties must have at one time or 
another found their home in the 
hearts of men who are expected to 
maintain the appearance of gentle- 
men, and to be foremost in all works 
of Christian charity, on incomes 
varying from a hundred and fifty 
to four or five hundred commie 
a-year. The best livings of the 
Scotch Church do not exceed a 
thousand a-year, and the number 
of these may be counted upon the 
fingers. The average value of the 
Scotch benefices is about £240 
a-year. Our readers may imagine 
the life of struggle and self-denial 
which must be led by men who 
have to maintain and educate a 
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* Peter's Letters, vol. iii, pp. 22—24, 
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family on such a pittance. Yet, 
from the discipline of their pious 
homes, the sons of the clergy of the 
Scotch kirk have gone forth to hold 
with honour the first places in the 
country. The manse has given the 
Scottish bar and bench their most 
distinguished members, the army 
its most gallant generals, the East 
India Company its chairman, Britain 
her most eloquent historian, the 
woolsack its most brilliant occupant, 
England her Lord Chief Justice, 
and Turkey (we lament to write it) 
her grand vizier. 

The Assembly being met, the 
Moderator rises in his place, and 
begins its proceedings with prayer. 
He then addresses the Assembly, 
thanks its members for their kind- 
ness during his term of office, and 
proposes some one for his successor 
in the chair. The ex-Moderators, 
at a meeting for the purpose, have 
selected the individual thus _pro- 
posed, and the Assembly almost in- 
variably agrees unanimously in their 
recommendation. ‘The Moderator 
must be a Doctor of Divinity; and 
the main things looked to in his 
selection are, that he should be a 
clergyman of many years’ standing, 
of very high character, of great good 
sense and good temper, of some 
acquaintance with the business of 
church courts, of polished manners 
and dignified appearance. Occa- 
sionally a person is jobbed into the 
office who is quite deficient in many 
or all of these respects; but this 
very rarely happens. We were 
extremely pleased by the entire de- 
meanour of Dr. Crombie, minister 
of historic Seone, who was Mode- 
rator of the recent Assembly. In- 
deed, he appeared to us the ideal of 
what the president of such a court 
should be—calm, dignified, self- 

ossessed, kindly, and gentleman- 
ike. Having been elected, the new 
Moderator is introduced by the 
officials of the court, arrayed in full 
court-dress and canonicals. It is 
perhaps an indication of the prelatic 
tendency of many of the most in- 
fluential members of the Scotch 
Church, that even the Moderator of 
the General Assembly hardly ever 
- in the hideous old Geneva 
cloak, but almost invariably in the 
English doctor’s gown. The new 
Moderator takes the chair, and 
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offers a short prayer for Divine 
guidance in the daliherdtions upon 
which the house is to enter. 
Then, having first asked the per- 
mission of the Assembly, he turns 
to the Commissioner, and expresses 
the satisfaction of the court at his 
presence, the affection of the church 
to the Throne, and the hope enter- 
tained by the court that all its pro- 
ceedings may be conducted with 
such propriety as may warrant his 
Grace in reporting favourably of 
them to his royal mistress. The 
Commissioner then briefly addresses 
the Assembly. We should mention 
that the style employed both by 
Moderator and Commissioner in 
addressing the Assembly is ‘ Right 
Reverend and Right Honourable.’ 
The Commissioner in his speech 
expresses the attachment of the 
monarch to the Church of Scotland, 
and the resolution of the monarch, 
under all circumstances, to maintain 
the rights and privileges of the 
church. He also expresses his per- 
sonal sense of the honour done hin 
in being appointed to his high office, 
and his desire to do all he can for 
the comfort of the Assembly during 
its sittings. All the members of 
the Assembly stand during the 
Commissioner’s address, and like- 
wise while a letter from the sove- 
reign is read, expressive of confi- 
dence in the Assembly’s wisdom, 
and dismissing it to its business 
with a prayer for the Divine 
blessing. 

The ceremonial of opening being 
thus ended, the Assembly proceeds 
to the work before it. There is 
always a great deal to do, and not 
much time to do it in, the period for 
which the court is allowed to sit 
being fixed by law. The Assembly 
always begins on a Thursday, and 
must end upon the Monday week 
after. The sittings usually commence 
every day at eleven a.m., and con- 
tinue till five or six p.m.; they are re- 
sumed inthe eveningateight, and last 
till one, three, five, and six in the 
morning. The evening sittings (or 
sederunts, as they are called) are 
generally the judicial ones, as 
counsel can attend more conve- 
niently then, the courts of law not 
being open. The evidence in all 
cases of charges against clerical de- 
linquents has been taken by thie 
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presbytery, and is printed, a copy 
ing given to each member of 
Assembly. By this and other re- 
quirements we understand the 
General Assembly is rendered a 
fearfully expensive court of justice 
for the luckless suitors. Two bar- 
risters are heard for each party; 
and, in addressing a court consist- 
ing of nearly four hundred judges, it 
may be supposed that counsel ven- 
ture on flights and appeals to the 
feelings which would never do before 
the cool-headed and unexcitable old 
gentlemen who sit on the bench of 
the Court of Session a few hundred 

ards off. Jeffrey, Cockburn, and 

eter Robertson in past days made 
their most brilliant appearances at 
the bar of the General Assembly. 
On an occasion when Jeffrey was 
defending a clergyman who had 
been proved to have been once in- 
toxicated, and whom it was proposed 
for that offence to deprive of his 
benefice, the consummate tact of 
the advocate for once failed him. 
He could not grapple with the evi- 
dence against his client, so he took 
the other tack, and maintained that 
having been drunk on a single occa- 
sion was no such unpardonable 
erme. ‘Is there one member of 
Assembly,’ he said, ‘ who will dare 
to say that he himself has never 
been so?’ A tremendous burst of 
disapprobation from all parts of the 
house pulled Jeffrey up: we do not 
know what became of his delinguent 
client. Of late years, Mr. Cook and 
Mr. Logan, two advocates of high 
standing in their profession, have 
been the leaders of the Assembly 
bar. Counsel having been wwe | 
the parties are removed, and the 
Assembly proceeds to consider its 
verdict and sentence. Nothing can 
be conceived worse in theory than 
four hundred jurymen and a like 
nur ber of judges, considerably ex- 
cited by the speeches they have 
heard, not accustomed to weigh 
evidence, and constituting a court 
from which there is no appeal. In 
practice, however, the thing is found 
to work well enough. Among the 
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lay members of Assembly are many 
lawyers of great experience—some- 
times several of the judges; and 
a few of the older legal and cleri- 
cal members virtually decide the 
questions both of guilty or not 
guilty, and of what the sentence 
shall be. Of late years, the ten- 
dency of the Assembly has been to 
extreme severity. One or two in- 
stances of drunkenness will ensure 
deposition from the ministry, which 
implies deprivation of the benefice 
and total rum. Impropriety (im- 
purity) of language and conduct on 
a single occasion, lately led to de- 
position. A minister was deposed 
four years since for poaching: all 
that was proved was the snaring of 
a single hare. A minister once 
came to an evening sederunt in a 
state of intoxication: he was placed 
at the bar, and deposed on the in- 
stant.* The feeling of the Assembly 
has for some time been, that the 
purity of the church must be main- 
tained, no matter by what severity ; 
and during the sittings of 1853, we 
understand that no fewer than seven 
ministers were deposed, for offences 
none of which would have led to 
more than temporary censure and 
suspension in this country. What- 
ever clerical offender is brought 
before the Assembly in its present 
temper, may indeed get justice, but 
will find no mercy. We feel, in- 
deed, that the facility with which 
the severest penalties may be im- 
posed by the courts of the Scotch 
Kirk may be abused to cruelty and 
mob-law; but we cannot but wish 
that the Church of England were 
at least invested with an equal 
power of cutting off her scandalous 
sons, though she might perhaps be 
more gentle in the use of it. Itis 
most distressing to find it laid down 
in a recent case, that no wickedness 
short of felony can lead to perma- 
nent deprivation; while habitual 
drunkenness, profanity, and ob- 
scenity are deemed sufliciently 
punished by the suspension of a 
year or two. 

When the sentence of deposition 





* Our readers may not be aware that by the Scotch common law, any offender 
caught in the very act of guilt may be punished without any formality or delay. 
Gabriel, who was seen by hundreds of people to murder his two pupils at Edin- 
burgh, on a Sunday, about half-a-century ago, was executed by order of the magis- 
trates within an hour after the crime was committed. See the Preface to the 
Noctes Ambros, vol. i. pp. 10, 11. 
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has been agreed to, the Moderator 
calls on some venerable member of 
Assembly to offer a prayer. This 
is done with great solemnity; and 
then, all present standing, the Mode- 
rator reads the sentence, which is 
always in the same words :— 

In the name of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Great Head of the Church ; and by 
authority of this General Assembly; I 
depose M- from the office of the 
holy ministry within this church: pro- 
hibiting and discharging him from per- 
forming the duties of the same, or any 
part thereof. 

Although these words are unhap- 
pily too familiar to the members of 
the General Assembly, they are 
never heard but with a feeling of 
great awe. And it is pleasing to 
think that the ultra severity of the 
last ten years has operated as a salu- 
tary warning. Delinquents among 
the Scotch clergy pen oe ever to 
be met with, and the late Assem- 
bly was a maiden one, there being 
no charge against any minister. 

Another matter besides clerical 
offences which comes before the 
Assembly as a court of justice, is 
the case of Disputed Settlements. 
When a man is presented by the 
patron to a living in Scotland, the 
presentation by no means amounts 
(as in this country) to his virtual 
appointment to the cure. On being 
presented, the presentce (as he is 
ealled) has to preach on two days 
before his future congregation; and 
all the parishioners are then invited 
to say whether they have any objec- 
tion to receive him as their minister. 
Should objections be made which 
the church courts think sufficient, 
the presentee is excluded from the 
living. And the Assembly has at 
various times decided that objections 
of a very fanciful kind will suffice. 
Being an uninteresting and unim- 
pressive preacher,—not having a 
powerful or pleasing voice,—not 
‘exhibiting that earnestness cal- 
culated to win the souls of his 
hearers, — using ‘language which 
was flowery, oratorical, and redun- 
dant,’—not being likely, from the 
prejudice of the people or otherwise, 
to be a useful minister in that par- 
ticular parish, have been held as 
sufficient reasons for excluding the 
nominee of the patron from the 
benefice. In brief, if the people of 
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any parish do not wish to have any 
particular person inducted as their 
minister, oem have only to say that 
they dislike him so much that it is 
impossible his preaching can benefit 
them ; and if this objection appear 
to be made bond fide it will be quite 
enough. The people of Scotland 
have, in all conscience, amply suffi- 
cient to say in the choice of their 
clergymen. There was just one case 
of an opposed settlement at the late 
Assembly : we give a few specimens 
of the objections offered. 

That when the presentee preached to 
the people in obedience to the appoint- 
ment of the presbytery, his discourses 
were not such as they could well under- 
stand. His style of preaching was not 
fitted for such a congregation as that 
which worshipped at F-——, nor was 
his language adapted to the capacity of 
its members. Such phrases as ‘the 
moral activities of our nature ; ‘our 
spirit nature ; ‘repentance was a con- 
stant work of our moral activities 7 were 
not suited to the circumstances and con- 
ditions of the people, nor fitted to 
advance their spiritual welfare. His 
ideas were so overlaid with fine words, 
as to render his meaning obscure and 
uncertain. That he appeared more 
anxious to display his powers of oratory, 
than to impress on his audience such 
solemn truths as it was his duty to en- 
force. 

That the objectors not only did not 
receive any spiritual advantage from his 
prayers and discourses, but also firmly 
and conscientiously believe that his 
prayers and discourses are not such as 
to benefit this parish and congregation. 
He appeared to pray as if from memory, 
and in prayer made repeated stops as 
from failure of memory; and on the 
Sunday he altogether forgot to pray for 
the congregation and people. 

That while the presentee resided in a 
neighbouring parish, from May, 1854, to 
April, 1855, he showed no zeal for the 
private exercises of religion, nor did he 
hold family worship while there; he 
frequently indulged in light and frivolous 
conversations, and in occupations un- 
becoming a minister of the gospel ; in 
making somersaults, and tumbling about 
like a clown. He often appeared 
excited, was irregular and late in his 
hours, often coming home when the rest 
of the people were in bed. That he per- 
mitted in his presence, without rebuke, 
the use of unbecoming language, and 
entered into unbecoming familiarities 
with those beneath him in his position 
as a minister. That in the month of 
March, 1855, he indulged in the use of 
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unbecoming language, in the presence 
of one minister, in reference to another, 
and in the course of the morning so acted 
as to make the minister first referred to 
ashamed of him. ‘That at a presbytery 
meeting in April, 1856, his conduct was 
so strange and unbecoming a minister, 
that it became the subject of unfavour- 
able remark, and it was even hinted that 
it arose from drink, That his preaching 
was so unacceptable to the people of 
F——, that when preaching there to 
about a hundred of the people, they dis- 
persed while he was preaching, leaving 
about twenty hearers, who only remained 
because they were ashamed to go away. 
That the feeling of the parish is so strong 
against the presentee, that his settle- 
ment will not only be hurtful to the 
spiritual welfare and edification of the 
people, but certain to cause a disruption 
of the congregation. 


The General Assembly found 
these objections relevant ; that is, 
that if sustained by evidence they 
are enough to exclude the presentee ; 
and the case was sent down to the 
presbytery to go to proof. What 
the result may be we know not. 
We have no difficulty in picturing 
to ourselves the kind of people from 
whom such objections must have pro- 
ceeded: lank, lanthorn-jawed, high 
cheek-boned fellows, dense in stu- 
pidity, impregnable in self-conceit, 
dogged in obstinacy, inveterate in 
enmity, withall the venom of thewasp 
and all the impracticability of the 
donkey. Weknownothing of thecase, 
save what may be learned from the 
printed papers respecting it; but 
judging from them, we should sup- 
ose that the fact is, that the patron 
had presented his man without con- 
sulting the village grocer or apothe- 
cary, and so these dignitaries have 
stirred up their fellows against the 
luckless presentee. We take it 
from the objection as to turning 
somersets and rolling on the grass, 
that he must be a genial good- 
natured fellow; and we heartily 
wish him a speedy settlement else- 
where than among the self-sufficient, 
pragmatical, pig-headed folks of 
that highland parish. One thing is 
lain, their ‘bluid is up’ against 
8% and he had better, for the sake 
of all parties, say good-bye to them. 

We heard a story told on the 
benches of the Assembly which is 
worth repeating. The people of a 
certain parish objected to the 
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minister presented to them, on the 
ground that his sermons were 80 
dry that there was no listening 
to them. Mr. C—, his able 
counsel, somewhat  injudiciously 
took up the ground that the word 
dry as applied to a sermon is un- 
intelligible. ‘I know the meaning,’ 
he said, ‘of a dry stick or a dry stone, 
but adry sermon—I really have not 
the least idea what it means.’ It 
sometimes happens that when a 
decision of a presbytery is appealed 
from, the presbytery, instead of 
employing counsel, instruct some of 
their own number to appear at the 
Assembly bar in support of their 
decision ; and on this occasion Mr. 
G , a popular preacher, and a 
man of real though eccentric genius, 
rose to reply to Mr. C He at 
once fixed on the weak point in Mr. 
C ’s argument, and by various 
quotations from standard authors, 
showed that the word dry, as applied 
to a discourse, was perfectly intel- 
ligible and abundantly suggestive. 
‘But who,’ said Mr. G , with 
great emphasis,—‘ who is this gentle- 
man who tells us he does not know 
what ismeant by adry sermon? I 
understand his name is C ; that 
he was born at St Andrew’s, and 
spent the greater part of his early life 
aa. Brought up at St. Andrew’s, 
and not know the meaning of a dry 
sermon! Hoohh!!’ 

No types can express the howl of 
contempt with which Mr. G 
concluded his speech, or the shouts 
of laughter which followed. Every 
one knew that St. Andrew’s had 
long been the head-quarters of the 
Moderate party, and of the very 
dullest and heaviest preachers of 
that rather heavy party ; and Mr. 
Cc *s own nearest relatives, who 
were eminent among the Moderate 
leaders, were proverbially unaccept- 
able in the pulpit. Whether the 
result was owing to Mr. G-——’s 
eloquence or not, we cannot tell, but 
certain it is that the dry preacher 
was kept out of the benefice to 
which he had been presented. 

The legislative business of the 
General Assembly usually occupies 
the forenoon sittings throughout 
the period of its meeting. A great 
deal of time is frittered away in dis- 
cussions about uninteresting details 
and technicalities, and in squabbles 
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raised by impracticable members, of 
whom there must always be three 
or four in a company of near four 
hundred men. We cannot say that 
the sight of the practical working 
of the Assembly tended to increase 
our desire for the revival of the 
active powers of our own Conyoca- 
tion. Such a court furnishes every 
meddlesome, turbulent clergyman 
with an opportunity of pushing 
forward his own peculiar crotchets, 
while in the Church of England 
many a man is prevented from 
making a fool of himself by the want 
of a theatre on which he may do so. 
To be sure there is Exeter Hall, 
but any exhibitions there have at 
least not the imprimatur of the 
church. We believe it is mainly 
owing to the facilities afforded by 
the Synods and General Assemblies 
of the Kirk to every wrong-headed 
and ambitious mischief-maker for 
getting his voice heard, that so 
many schismatic movements have 
taken place in Scotland. The pas- 
sive resistance of Episcopacy would 
have kept such men down. But 
the result of Presbyterian church- 
government in Scotland has been, 
that at five or six different times, 
little bands of unmanageable and 
mulish individuals have seceded 
from the kirk, declaring that they 
constituted the true church of Scot- 
land; and at this moment the 
Scotch Church, with perhaps as little 
to complain of as any established 
church in the world, numbers among 
her adherents certainly less than 
two-thirds of the population of Scot- 
land, and is occasionally attacked 
with a rabid ferocity that somewhat 
astonishes the Saxon.* 

There was a rather interesting 
debate in the Assembly on the 
question of addressing Parliament 
in opposition to the Lord Advocate’s 
Bill for removing the parish schools 
from under the control of the 
church. As may be supposed, the 
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Assembly was all but unanimous on 
the subject, though Dr. Robert Lee, 
minister of the Greyfriars’ parish at 
Edinburgh, and Professor of Biblical 
Criticism in the University, stood 
forward, and maintained that ‘the 
clergy of the church did not so en- 
tirely engross all the virtue and 
wisdom of the country as to render 
it essential that none but them 
should have any voice in the ma- 
nagement of the schools.’ On 
another day there was a discussion 
which interested us more, on a 
motion introduced by Colonel Dun- 
das, an excellent elder,—that here- 
after it might be lawful to admi- 
nister the communion in private to 
the sick and aged, according to the 
usage of the Church of England. 
Colonel Dundas brought in his 
motion in a very temperate and 
judicious speech. A few old mem- 
bers of the true-blue Presbyterian 
party opposed the change, not be- 
cause there is anything in Seripture 
or in reason opposed to it, but on 
the true old covenanting ground, 
that the Church of England allows 
private communion, and therefore, 
of course, the Church of Scotland 
ought to prohibit it. Dr. Lee, 
Principal of the University of Edin- 
burgh, and Dr. Hill, Professor of 
Divinity at Glasgow, warned the 
house, in the most solemn way, 
against the deviation from the prin- 
ciples of the founders of the irk. 
But it was evident that such argu- 
ments find no favour now with the 
Assembly ; several clergymen and 
elders of high standing spoke 
strongly in favour of the measure ; 
and although, on the vote being 
taken, it was thrown out by a small 
majority, probably two-thirds of 
the members who voted against it 
did so on the ground that, while 
highly approving the alterationof the 
law, itdid not seem tothemexpedient 
to shock the prejudices of the lower 
classes by too suddenly bringing in 





* During the late meeting of Assembly, at a meeting of the ‘Free Church’ 
party in Edinburgh, an unhappy individual named Hetherington, a minister of that 
‘body,’ in a speech whose logic and grammar might alike have been improved, 
spoke to the following effect :—‘ The Church of Scotland! It is no church at all! 
It is a mere engine of State domination! It is a traitor church: a Scottish traitor, 
which is worst of all: a traitor hke him who betrayed Wallace to the English! But 


as for us,’ the rev. gentleman proceeded, 
hills at our back and our bibles at our breast, and then,’ &c., &c., &c. 


‘we shall advance to the battle, with our 


We learned 


with pleasure that enlightened members of the Free Church regarded this eloquent 


outburst with unmitigated disgust. 
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what they would certainly regard as 
a rag of prelacy; and it was de- 
sirable that the thing should be kept 
for a few years before the minds of 
the people, that its first shocking- 
ness and prelaticalness of aspect 
might wear off, before the law 
should be altered. The vote is 
taken in the Assembly by the Agent 
reading over the roll of members, 
when each member, on his name 
being called, rises in his place, and 
says for which motion he votes. We 
observed, on the vote being taken, 
that the younger clergy, almost 
without exception, voted for the ap- 
roximation to our English ritual. 
t is remarkable how fast bigoted 
Presbyterianism is dying out among 
the educated classes and the clergy 
of Scotland. When Colonel Dun- 
das first brought forward his mea- 
sure, a few years since, he had 
hardly a supporter, while now it is 
evident that a year or two more 
will suffice to bring in the pro- 
osed change of the law. If we 
ive to see the next Assembly but 
one, we shall probably see a decided 
majority in Colonel Dundas’s favour. 
We learn that among his sup- 
porters are numbered clergymen 
of such high standing as Dr. Muir, 
of St. Stephen’s, Edinburgh; Dr. 
Crawford, of St. Andrew’s, Edin- 
burgh; Dr. Hunter, of the Tron 
Church; and Dr. Robertson, one 
of the Divinity Professors at Edin- 
burgh. The tide is flowing fast. 
We may live to see organs in the 
Scotch kirk yet. 

There was a curious discussion 
on the question, whether a minister 
who had been deposed a number of 
years ago, and who now applied for 
restoration to holy orders, could be 
re-admitted to them. The deposed 
clergyman in this case made a 
becoming profession of penitence, 
and counsel who appeared for him 

roduced many certificates testify- 
ing to the complete amendment of 
his life (he had been deposed for 
drunkenness); but it was evident 
the feeling of the Assembly was 
against his re-admission. Our 
readers, we doubt not, will recur to 
Lockbart’s story of Adam Blair, 
who, after a grievous lapse, was, at 
the end of many years, restored to 
the holy ministry; and it was ad- 
mitted that there had been one or 
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two precedents, the latest being in 
1767. But it seemed to be doubted 
whether a clergyman restored under 
such circumstances would ever do 
much good; and to be feared that 
the blot in the ’scutcheon would 
never be forgotten. Ultimately 
the matter was referred to a com- 
mittee of some old members of the 
house, and by their recommendation 
the Assembly agreed to consider 
the question with a favourable bias, 
should the applicant’s conduct con- 
tinue correct for another year. It 
may have a good effect upon the de- 
graded priest to know that the door 
of repentance is not closed against 
him, and that there is a possibility 
of his retrieving his position; it may 
save him from going straight to the 
devil; but we confess we see many 
inconveniences which may arise 
from restoration being made too 
easy. 

An interesting feature in the As- 
sembly’s proceedings, is hearing the 
annual reports made by the Com- 
mittees to which is entrusted the 
management of the various mis- 
sionary ‘Schemes of the Church,’ 
as they are called. These schemes 
are, the ‘Home Mission,’ for building 
and maintaining churches in Scot- 
land; the Indian Mission; the Co- 
lonial Mission, which deals mainly 
with Canada; the Jewish Mission; 
the Education Scheme, for sup- 
porting schools in poor districts ; 
and the Endowment Scheme, for 
providing endowments for chapels, 
and thus raising them to the position 
of parish churches. In Scotland, 
the incumbent of what is called a 
quoad sacra chapel (which we 
should term a district church), has 
no seat in any church court, and is 
subject to other disabilities. But 
as soon as a clear endowment to the 
amount of £120 a year can be se- 
cured permanently, upon application 
to the Court of Tiends a district is 
allotted to the chapel, which thus 
becomes a parish aed with all 
its rights and privileges. Within 
the last five or six years, mainly by 
the wonderful energy of Dr. Robert- 
son, the convener, or president of 
this Endowment Scheme, no fewer 
than forty new parishes have been 
formed ; and it may afford our readers 
some idea of the life that remains 
in the Church of Scotland, to know 
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that the subscriptions to this scheme 
within the last twelve months, 
amount to £45,000. We believe 
that the sum obtained by Dr. 
Robertson in the last three years 
is above £120,000. A collection is 
made in each church in Scotland for 
each scheme, once a year, and these 
collections, with some donations 
from individuals, forms the income 
of the Mission. The income of the 
Indian Mission last year was £7153; 
that of the Home Mission, including 
the balance from the previous year, 
£8892; that of the Education 
Scheme, £09859; that of the Co- 
lonial Scheme, £3332; that of the 
Jewish Mission, £3309. We think 
it only fair to place these figures 
before our readers, for we have met 
with intelligent Englishmen who, 
misled by the trumpet-sounding of 
the ‘Free Church,’ have supposed 
that all the zeal and liberality of 
Scotland are confined within its 
limits. We know that the clergy 
of the Scotch Church think that, 
considering the numbers and wealth 
of its adherents, the missionary in- 
come of the church should be much 
greater; bat we confess that, to 
ourselves, such sums, collected by 
the little kirk from her twelve 
hundred congregations, appear ex- 
tremely creditable. 

Of course, whenever each Mis- 
sionary Committee has given in the 
report of its particular scheme to 
the Assembly, a process of bear- 
baiting is commenced by the haif- 
dozen wrong-headed members of 
the house. The luckless Convener 
is cross-examined as to all the details 
of the mission’s history for the past 
year; and every matter which ap- 
pears to have been slurred over in 
the report is probed to the utter- 
most. Every malcontent presses his 
peculiar crotchet and finds his es- 
pecial fault. But a great deal of 
discontent that would have been 
perilous if bottled up, passes off in 
this healthful effervescence; in an 
hour or two every one is quite satis- 
fied that everything has been quite 
right; and the Moderator conveys 
the thanks of the Assembly to the 
Convener for all the trouble which 
has been taken by him and his 
committee. 

There was a great crowd in the 
Assembly one day to hear a speech 
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from Dr. Cumming, who came down 
as the representative of the Church 
of Scotland in England. He gave 
a pretty and pleasing speech; 
al his silvery voice and graceful 
elocution contrasted strongly with 
the yelling of Professor Robertson 
and the howling vulgarity of Dr. 
Pirie of Aberdeen, both of whom 
pressed themselves upon the Assem-~- 

ly a great deal more than was 
at all necessary. The recollection 
of what Dr. Robertson has done for 
the church in the way of founding 
new parishes, will always, we trust, 
cause him to be listened to with 
respect ; and his speeches are really 
characterized by massive sense, 
great acuteness, and much piety and 
earnestness. But he seems to feel 
it incumbent upon him to speak at 
tremendous length on every ques- 
tion that comes before the Assem- 
bly; and he is beyond comparison 
the most insufferably diffuse and 
tedious speaker we ever listened to. 
He has a fatal fluency which enables 
him to spéak on any subject for any 
given time. He generally sits at 
the table, and speaks standing beside 
it. The stranger entering the As- 
sembly Hall at any hour of any day, 
is quite sure in a little while to per- 
ceive a short, very stout old gentle- 
man, with white hair, rise from his 
seat near the Moderator, and begin 
to speak in a_ fearfully harsh 
voice, with an awful Aberdeenshire 
accent. With a snuff-box in his 
hand, and turning on his axis like a 
roast before the fire, he gradually 
talks himself into a hurricane of 
loudness, the very driest metaphysi- 
cal matter being apparently suffi- 
cient to excite him to the highest 
degree. Why on earth does he say 
K-k-k-k-royst when he would utter 
the Saviour’s name? Why does he 
talk of athurratah when he means 
authority? and wherefore should 
he speak of ivvoorhlasstan loife,—of 
soands, shullens, and panse,—of the 
Badseonent skaim and its great 
oabjuct,—of the saving of the taxus 
and the advantage to the wurrreeld 
that would follow if that skaim were 
maintahned akkurding to the views 
of the reverend doctor on the other 
soyd of the house ? 

Among the most conspicuous 
members of the Assembly are Dr. 
Hill, mild, kind, judicious, always 
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speaking briefly, and making 
speeches which really tend to ex- 
pedite the business; Dr. Bryce, 
tedious, good-natured, quite content 
to talk away, though no one is 
listening; Dr. Robert Lee, neat, 
pointed, fluent, gentlemanlike, des- 
erately wrong-headed; Principal 
Toe, impracticable and testy, yet 
dignified and esteemed; Dr. Muir 
of St. Stephen's, perhaps the finest- 
looking man in Scotland, amiable, 
decided, intensely honourable, not 
a little prejudiced—the ideal of the 
High Tory and High-Churchman ; 
Dr. Pirie, pert, flippant, tedious, and 
intolerable; Dr. Grant of St. Mary’s, 
a master of that deliberative elo- 
quence in which every word tells ; 
Dr. Macfarlane of Duddingstone, 
keen, though fat, the sharpest man 
at a reply in the Assembly; Mr. 
Norman M‘Leod of Glasgow, one of 
the most remarkable of Scotchmen, 
—a great preacher, barely second 
to Mr. Caird, a telling platform 
orator, a brilliant conversationist, a 
tremendously energetic manager of 
business, a popular author, a great 
traveller, an extremely stout man. 
Among the younger clerical mem- 
bers of the last Assembly, Mr. Muir 
of Dalmeny and Mr. Wilson of 
Paisley made several admirable 
speeches. And of the lay members, 
xerhaps the most conspicuous was 
Mr. Campbell Swinton, a law 
professor in the University, a 
fluent and energetic speaker, and 
apparently a man of high talent and 
great liberality of sentiment. Sir 
George Clerk made a very judicious 
speech on the question of receiving 
from the East India Company grants 
in aid of the Mission schools; and 
Sheriff Barclay of Perth made one 
or two brilliant appearances. Mr. 
Cook, an eminent advocate already 
alluded to, spoke several times wit 
good effect. We think we have 
mentioned most of the speakers who 
took a prominent part in the de- 
bates ; but in addition to these, there 
was a host of outsiders, who sprang 
up here and there on the back 
benches, said a few words in mani- 
fest trepidation at the sound of their 


own voices, and then sank down . 


blushing, amid good-natured cheers, 
or mayhap roars of laughter: ‘proud, 
however, that they mght go back 
to their country eae and there 
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to the end of their days make inci- 
dental allusions to the time when 
they spoke in the General Assembly. 

As a general rule, the debates of 
the Assembly are conducted with 
as much gravity and decorum as 
can be looked for in so numerous a 
company of men who are all equally 
entitled to express their opinion. 
Anything like applause or disappro- 
bation is promptly repressed. There 
was one outburst of feeling from 
the whole house, on occasion of Mr. 
Brewster of Paisley (brother of Sir 
David) calling Louis Napoleon ‘a 
pee tyrant’ and ‘a monster.’ 

ut, on the whole, there was a 
great deal of that propriety which 
becomes a convocation of church- 
men, whose proceedings begin and 
end with prayer, and on whose 
table the Word of God is conspi- 
cuously displayed. But we cannot 
say so much for the degree of atten- 
tion with which the members of the 
house listened to many of the 
speakers. There was very often 
such a buzz of conversation as ren- 
dered the person addressing the 
chair quite inaudible. It was in- 
teresting, however, to sit on one of 
the benches in the most thronged 
quarter of the Assembly, and to 
notice the greetings of old friends 
that were going on, and to catch the 
echoes of the shaves of the house. 
We cannot help repeating a 
narrative, which we heard on 
one such occasion, told with in- 
finite gravity by a clergyman 
whose name we at once inquired 
about, and of whom we shall only say 
that he is one of the best and worthi- 
est of the sons of the kirk, and knows 
when to be serious as well as when 
to jest. ‘Don’t tell me,’ said he to 
a simple-looking Highland brother, 
who had apparently made his first 
trial of railway travelling in coming 
up to the Assembly, ‘ don’t tell me 
that tunnels on railways are an un- 
mnitigated evil; they serve high moral 
and esthetical purposes. Only the 
other day T got into a railway car- 
riage, and I had hardly taken my 
seat when the train started. On 
looking up, I saw sitting opposite 
me two of the most rabid Dissenters 
in Scotland. I felt at once that 
there could be no pleasure for me 
in that journey, and with gloomy 
heart and countenance I leaned back 











in my corner. But all at once we 
plunged into a long tunnel, black as 
night, and when we emerged at the 
other end, my brow was clear and 
my ill-humour was entirely dissi- 
pated. Shall I tell you how this 
came tobe? All the way through the 
tunnel I was shaking my fist in the 
Dissenters’ face, and making horri- 
ble mouths at them, and that re- 
lieved me, and set me all right. 
Don’t speak against tunnels again, 
my dear friend!’ The Highland 
brother listened with a thoughtful 
air, and evidently thought there 
was something in the idea. We 
trust that if upon his way back to 
Aberdeenshire he should chance to 
have a Free Kirk minister for his 
travelling companion, he may not too 
suddenly pass from the shades of a 
tunnel into daylight as he is acting 
upon the advice of his facetious 
friend. 

The Commissioner holds two or 
three levees during the sitting of 
the Assembly. There is one to 
which all the judges and barristers 
Bo, and another upon the Queen’s 

irth-day, the 29th of May, to which 
all who go are expected to appear 
in court dress. His Grace has a 
dinner party at the Palace every 
evening, except that of her 
Majesty’s birth-day, upon which 
the Commissioner’s wife, or some 
female relation if he is unmarried, 
has an evening party. Gentlemen 
only are invited to dinner, in num- 
bers varying (after the first day) 
from fifty to a hundred. The din- 
ners are of the handsomest kind, 
the contract being (as unhappily the 
records of the Court of Session can 
tell) for ‘every luxury of the season.’ 
It is an established institution that 
there shall always be green peas on 
the first day of the Assembly, and 
there is a tradition that the costly 
dish was once entirely devoured by 
a country minister, quite unaware 
that it had been provided for the 
use of the Commissioner and his 
most distinguished guests only. 
The Commissioner sits on one side 
of the table, midway between its 
ends ; the Moderator, who dines 
with him every day, sits opposite. 
When Dr. Chalmers was Moderator, 
he procured the abolition of the 
Sunday dinners. The toasts after 
dinner are all given in the shortest 
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ssible form by the Commissioner 

imself, with the exception of 
the health of the Commissioner’s 
wife, which is proposed by the 
Moderator. The last toast is always 
‘ Prosperity to the Church of Scot- 
land,’ cad directly after it the 
Commissioner rises, and the party 
breaks up. There are no speeches. 
Lady Belhaven’s drawing-room this 
year went off with much éclat. 
About eight hundred ladies and gen- 
tlemen were present, who over- 
crowded the picture-gallery and the 
two or three other apartments 
thrown open fortheir reception. The 
chambers were prettily decorated 
with flowers and evergreens, and a 
couple of military bands, one in the 
gallery, and the other in the quad- 
rangle of the Palace, kept up a 
constant supply of music. When 
Lord Manstield was Commissioner, 
his entertainments were on the most 
magnificent scale. His drawing- 
room was attended by about sixteen 
hundred persons, and champagne and 
burgundy flowed at his table in a 
way which his successor in office has 
not attempted to emulate. 

The Moderator has apartments 
provided for him at Barry’s Hotel, 
in the west end of Edinburgh. 
Every morning, at nine a.m., he has 
a breakfast-party, which is attended 
by from one hundred toone hundred- 
and-fifty ladies and gentlemen. The 
scene is agay one. The tables are 
set out with hot-house plants sent 
by the neighbouring families. The 
room is a very lofty and handsome 
one. The ladies are dressed in their 
most becoming attire, and radiant 
with their happiest temper. The 
entertainment is brief: beginning 
very punctually at nine o'clock, 
it 1s over long before ten. The 
Moderator is allowed £200 to main- 
tain his dignity; and this sum we 
have reason to believe does not 
cover his expenses. 

Two Sundays occur during the 
sittings of the Assembly, and upon 
these the Commissioner goes in 
state to attend divine service in the 
High Church of Edinburgh. There 
the arrangements are very much as 
on the opening day of the Assembly; 
and an immense crowd of sight- 
seers testifies to the interest excited 
by any State accessories to the — 
service of the kirk. The High 
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Church is the choir of the ancient 
Cathedral of St. Giles, and although 
disfigured by heavy galleries, which 
cut the shafts supporting the centre 
vault, it is a stately and noble 
church, and can contain, we believe, 
about two thousand people. The 
Commissioner occupies the throne 
facing the pulpit, supported by his 
ehaplain and purse-bearer. The 
Moderator, accompanied by six 
Doctors of Divinity in canonicals, 
occupies a front gallery-pew to the 
Commissioner’s nght. Further on 
towards the pulpit sit the judges, 
and opposite them the magistrates, 
all in the glory of their official array. 
A great number of the clergy are 
present, and a very crowded general 
congregation. Two select preachers 
are appointed for each day, one of 
whom officiates in the forenoon, and 
the other in the afternoon. In ac- 
cordance with an old custom, intro- 
duced when the Scotch people had 
an absolutely unlimited capacity of 
listening to preaching, the forenoon 
pone appointment bears that 

e is to ‘lecture and preach before 
his Grace the High Commissioner ;’ 
but this has degenerated into a for- 
mal exposition of some ten minutes’ 
duration, and the service is little 
longer than on ordinary occasions. 
The select preachers are appointed 
by the old Moderators ; and, as a 
general rule, the most popular 
preachers, members of Assembly, 
who have not already preached 
before the Commissioner, are ap- 
pointed; unless, indeed, when any 
ex-Moderator has in the church a 
son, brother, nephew, son-in-law, 
cousin, brother-in-law, toady, or 
henchman, who is ambitious of the 
distinction. The preacher goes to 
the pulpit when the bells have 
ceased, and there awaits the arrival 
of the Commissioner. His Grace 
comes with tolerable punctuality, and 
is ushered to the throne with much 
ceremony, the whole congregation 
rising to receive him. He bows to 
the preacher, who returns the salu- 
tation with much humility, and then 
begins the service. The sermons 
are now scrupulously free from 


allusion to the proceedings of the - 


Assembly, or any political reference ; 
in this respect forming a contrast to 
the discourses of the bolder divines 
of an earlier age, who from the 
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same pulpit were wont to beard the 
real monarch, seated in the self- 
same throne. Once James the First 
(Sixth of Scotland) was so irritated 
by some attack made upon him by 
the preacher, that he rose from the 
throne, and, addressing the occupant 
of the pulpit, said, ‘Either speak 
sense, or come down from that pul- 
pit!’ To which the obedient and 
candid ecclesiastic replied, ‘I will 
neither speak sense nor come down 
from this pulpit!’ and we doubt 
not he avoided either alternative. 
At the close of the service, the 
Commissioner again bows to the 
preacher, and the preacher to the 
Commissioner. It was in preaching 
upon this occasion that Dr. Chalmers 
made so brilliant an appearance as 
induced a result unheard of in any 
place of worship—an involuntary 
murmur of applause on the part of 
the congregation. And two years 
since, Mr. Caird preached his ser- 
mon on Religion in Common Life, 
which has since attained such an 
unexampled popularity and circula- 
tion. The preachers this year were 
Mr. Wilson of Forgandenny ; Mr. 
Thompson of Ormiston; Mr. Boyd 
of Kirkpatrick-Irongray ; and Mr. 
Mitchell of Peterhead: all, we be- 
lieve, clergymen of not many years’ 
standing in the church. 

But the General Assembly is 
drawing to the close of its brief 
space of power. All this while the 
current of white-neckclothed men 
has been ebbing and flowing all day 
along the Mound, to and from the 
Assembly Hall: the touters have 
been standing about its door, press- 
ing the advertisements of enter- 
prizing tailors and stationers upon 
all who enter; the beefeaters and 
powdered lackies have been loung- 
ing in the lobbies; and the leading 
members, in earnest conversation, 
have been walking in twos and 
threes up and down the gas-lit 
tunnel which leads to the house. 
But the Commissioner is beginning 
to look sleepy, and the throne is 
vacant for long intervals, during 
which business proceeds as usual: 
the really interesting work of the 
Assembly is over; and the Monday, 
the last day of its sitting, is devoted 
to a number of small matters of 
detail. There are great blanks on 
the benches that forenoon, and the 
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attendance of strangers is small. 


The Assembly adjourns, to meet 
again at eight in the evening: and 
at all hours, down to eleven or 
twelve p.m., numbers of people are 
pouring in; till at midnight on that 
final evening the house is nearly as 
much crowded as upon its opening 


-day. It is always a matter of great 


interest to many to witness the 
ceremonies with which the Assembly 
is closed. The business still con- 
sists of questions of no great inte- 
rest, which are arranged very much 
by the old gentlemen around the 
table. At length daylight begins 
to look through the windows; and 
the pale wearied faces of the mem- 
bers and spectators look strange 
and seeded It was half-past two 
in the morning before the last item 
of business at the recent Assembly 
was finished, and the Moderator rose 
to give his concluding address. This 
was brief, occupying just a quarter 
of an hour: it was characterized by 
much clearness and good sense, 
and expressed with a certain quaint- 
ness of style which seemed to us 
very appropriate to the occasion. 
There was a pause when the address 
was ended, and every one present 
rose to his feet as the Moderator 
continued: ‘ Right Reverend and 
Right Honourable, in the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the great 
Head of the Church, I now dissolve 
this Assembly; and appoint the 
next meeting to be held in this 
place, on Thursday, the twenty-first 
of May, 1857.’ 

Turning to the Commissioner, the 
Moderator shortly told him that the 
proceedings of the Assembly were 
at an end; thanked him for his at- 
tention during its sittings; and ex- 
pressed the ives that his Grace 
might be able to report favourably 
to the Queen of the order with 
which things had been done. The 
Commissioner addressed the As- 
sembly, and ended by saying, ‘ Right 
Reverend and Right Honourable, iz 
the Queen’s name, I now dissolve 
this Assembly, and appoint its next 
meeting to be held in this place, on 
Thursday, the twenty-first of May, 
1857.’ It was curious to see the 
little proof of the mutual jealousy 
of the Church and the State, in this 
form of dissolving the present As- 
sembly, and appointing the time of 
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meeting of the next ; the Moderator 
doing so in the Saviour’s name, 
without the least recognition of the 
Queen’s power to interfere ; and the 
Commissioner doing soin the Queen’s 
name, without any notice of the 

revious words of the Moderator. 

ong may the spiritual and temporal 
powers work together harmoniously 
as now, without hitch or hindrance ! 

The Moderator next offers a 
prayer, and the proceedings of the 
Assembly are finally closed by 
singing part of a psalm, and by 
the benediction pronounced by the 
Moderator. From time immemorial 
the same psalm has always been 
sung, and it was a touching thing 
to see the tears stealing down the 
cheek of many a venerable member, 
to whom these words brought back 
Assemblies long ago, and suggested, 
perhaps, the thought of future As- 
semblies, when he should have 
changed his simple pulpit for his 
quiet grave. It may interest our 
readers to know the words which 
have so lively an interest for every 
Scotch minister, and which are 
always understood in Scotland as a 
supplication for the welfare of the 
Church :— 

Pray that Jerusalem may have 

Peace and felicity : 

Let them that love thee and thy peace, 

Have still prosperity. 

Therefore I wish that peace may still 

Within thy walls remain ; 

And ever may thy palaces 

Prosperity retain. 

Now, for my friends’ and brethrens’ 
sakes, 

Peace be in thee, I'll say : 

And for the house of God our Lord, 

I'll seek thy good alway. 

Rough and rugged in their un- 
compromising literalness, these 
words look nothing as we transcribe 
them here. We can only assure 
our readers that there was a very 
remarkable power in them as we 
heard them read and sung in the 
Assembly Hall, at 3 a.m., on the 
morning of the third of June. 

On the evening of the day after 
the Assembly, the Moderator gives 
a dinner-party to some seventy or 
eighty guests. The leading men of 
the Assembly and of Edinburgh 
are invited, but not the Commis- 
sioner. The entertainment com- 
pletely eclipses the dinners given 

y his Grace; but by long-estab- 
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lished etiquette, there is no dessert, 
—we presume by way of having 
some point of inferiority to the 
banquets of Holyrood. 

And so the General Assembly is 
over. The Commissioner becomes 
plain my Lord again. The Moderator 
pete off his court dress and cocked 
nat, and becomes once more the 
plain parish priest. The members 
return to their homes,— insignificant 
units singly, though together con- 
stituting a court invested with 
powers which, if exercised, would 
excite a revolution. The two or 
three poor wretches who have been 
deposed, go home, with sinking 


Old Rings. 
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hearts, to tell their children that they 
must quit the manse, and go down 
to the lowest depths of poverty and 
shame. The beefeaters and pur- 
suivants become street porters onee 
more. The Assembly Hall is silent 
and deserted. And the Southron 
who, for reasons quite sufficient to 
himself, meanwhile sojourns in the 
North, and has beguiled the tedium 
of unemployed days by watching 
the Assembly’s proceedings, and 
putting many questions concerning 
them to many friends, betakes him- 
self to his temporary home, and jots 
down his recollections for the amuse- 
ment of the readers of Fraser. 


OLD RINGS. 


Part IV. 
‘Ooric dt poxdoig Kai bud oppayioparwr 


Hla Sapapra, w'avépi dn doxnwv codd¢ 
Maraiog tort, cai ppovwy obdéy ppovei. 


BESIDES the particular functions 

already assigned to rings, there 
were various others, now to be 
glanced at ere we close our dacty- 
lotheca, and proceed at once to the 
interesting subject of gems. 

An anulus was often presented to 
friends on gala days, particularly 
on birthdays, as we learn, not only 
from that line in Propertius, 

Et natalitia tandem cum sardonyche 
albus, 

but also from a passage in Plautus’ 

Curculio, where a soldier, on seeing 

a ring which he had formerly be- 

stowed as a birthday keepsake, ex- 

claims, 

By Jupiter! the very ring, I swear, 

Myself did send thee on thy natal day, 

Well-known to me as self. 

Rings presented. generally at or 
before a marriage, as tokens and 
pledges of affection, were sometimes 
given and received a few years later 
with very different sentiments. 
Photius, cited by Bianco,* relates 
that a man who had become tired 
of his wife, presented her with 
a ring of divorce, saying, as he 
placed the instrument mm her hand, 


* Olim quidem tibi dedi anulum pig- 


* Tratt. sugli A nel. Antich. 
} All's Well that Ends Well. 


Menander. 


nus convictus ad prolem, nunc autem 
hunc do tibi temperentia ;’ he adds, 
which is very much to the lady’s 
credit, that she received it with the 
same docile obedience, if not com- 
placency, with which she had for- 
merly accepted the pronubus. 

A ring transferred from the finger 
of a patriarch, king, or other poten- 
tate, might prove protective of life, 
as in the case of Tamar;+ or pro- 
cure relief under other necessitous 
circumstances, as in that of Shak- 
speare’s Helen. 

King. This ring was mine; and, when 

I gave it Helen, 
T bade her, if her fortunes ever stood 
Necessitate to help, that by this token 
I would relieve her. Had you that 
craft, to ’reave her 
Of what should stead her most ? 
Bert. My gracious sovereign ! 
King. You got it from her! she called 
the saints to surety, 
That she would never put it from her 
finger, 
Unless she gave it to yourself in bed, 
(Where you have never come) or sent it 
us 
Upon her great disaster. + 


’ Constantine dealt largely in these 
annular safeguards, which not only 


+ Gen, xxxviii. 25. 
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guaranteed personal security to his 
numerous protégés, but also com- 
manded immediate attention to any 
petition sealed with them; and 
speedy redress in cases of com- 
plaint. 

In any contention for priority 
among soldiers when contemplating 
an enterprize of more than common 
daiing, the matter was often settled 
—as in Homer’s day—by lot, re- 
course being had on such occasions 
to rings, hence called anuli ad 
sortes, or lot rings. Plutarch fur- 
nishes, in his life of Timoleon, an 
instance in point. This general 
having vanquished Icetes, and 
driven him as far as the river Damy- 
rias in Sicily, the Syracusan pre- 
tender crossed over, and stationing 
his forces on the opposite bank, 
made a demonstration of opposing 
his pursuer’s further progress. This 
so incensed Timoleon’s troops, that 
they would have rushed tumul- 
tuously forward in a body, vieing 
with each other in their eagerness 
to punish such audacity. But 
Timoleon, foreseeing the danger to 
be apprehended from so unorganized 
an attack, stopped the foremost, 
and bidding all throw their rings 
into a helmet, commanded each 
to take his place in the attack ac- 
cording to the order of the lots. 
The first ring, however, drawn 
being an intaglio which bore a 
military trophy for device, so ex- 
cited the troops that, breaking loose 
from all subordination, and without 
waiting for further instructions, they 
forded the river, made a most 
furious attack upon the enemy, 
completely routed them at every 
point, took many stands of arms, 
and slew a thousand of them. 

Memorial rings, or else the money 
to purchase them, were sometimes 
left by persons in legacy. Petrarch’s 
will affords so striking an instance in 

oint,as more than to compensate 
for its want of a classic antiquity. 
After bequeathing to his ‘ valued 
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friend, Joanni de Centaido, a sum 
sufficient for the purchase of a 
winter flannel dressing-gown to 
assist him in his studies and noe- 
turnal lucubrations ;’ to ‘ Maestro 
Thomas Bambasia of Ferrara, a 
lute, to be employed by him in 
celebrating, not the evanescent and 
empty vanities of time, but the 
raises of the eternal God;’ he 
eaves to ‘ Maestro Joanni di Horo- 
logia,’ last in the list, but first in 
his affections, ‘fifty ducats in gold,’ 
to buy a small memorial ring of 
himeelf; and he touchingly con- 
cludes by regretting the meanness 
of these several legacies, which his 
friends well know how to appre- 
ciate, esteeming them, not as an 
expression of the measure of his 
wishes, but of his means.* 

Another use to which a ring 
might be occasionally put, was the 
placing it on the lips of a chatter- 

Ox, as an intimation to hold his 
tongue. Thus, when Hephestion 
had possessed himself of the con- 
tents of a ‘ private and confidential’ 
note from Olympias to her son, 
Alexander, fearing lest through the 
leakiness of his friend they might 
become public, drew off his signet, 
and placing it on Hephestion’s lips, 
gave him, by this silent appeal to 
silence, plainly to understand, that 
whatever information might have 
been so picked up must be kept 
close within the barrier of his 
teeth. 

Rings were often indicative of 
station, or of a particular craft or 
calling. Magistrates adopted an 
official ring ; physicians, as we have 
seen, wore them from the time of 
Hippocrates, who enjoined them as 
an essential part of a doctor’s toilet. 
Lawyers would not undertake a 
brief without a sardonyx on finger ; 
and when too poor to own, would, 
like Paulus, borrow for the occasion. 
Ancient musicians invited attention 
to their particular art by the blaze 
of costly jewelry which they bore 


* Domino Joanni de Contaldo seu buccatto. verecunde admodum tanto viro tam 
modicum lego quinquagenta florenos auri di Florentia, pro una veste hiemale ad 
studium, lucubrationesque nocturnas. Magistro Thome Bambasia di Ferraralego 
lentam meam bonam, ut eam sonat non pro vanitate, seculi fugacis, sed ad laudem 


Dei zxterni. 


Pradicti autem mei amici de parvitate hujuscemodi legatorum non 


me accusent sed fortunam, si quid est fortune ; propter hunc respectum distuli ad 
ultimum, quem primum esse decuit, magistrum Joanniam di Horologio physicum 
«ui lego quinquaginta ducatos auri pro emendo sibi unum parvum anulum digito 


gestandum in memoriam mei. 
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on both hands.* Seleucus passed a 
law requiring all ruffiani and women 
who made merchandise of their 
virtue, to declare their vocation by 
wearing a garish costume and gold 
rings; following which precedent, 
procuresses in the reign of Elizabeth 
adopted without legal compulsion a 
gold ring, with the much more ap- 
propriate than captivating device of 
a death’s-head.t Finally, conjurors 
had their ring, through which, 
amongst other feats, it was their 
custom to draw an egg, prepared for 
the purpose by long maceration in 
vinegar. 

Mention has already been made 
of a great variety of articles, the 
guardianship of which might safely 
be intrusted to sealing-wax. In 
some few cases, however, the gene- 
rally useful practice of sealing was 
found to be unavailing; and notori- 
ously so in regard to women, sacks, 
and temples.[ That these last were 
not impervious to chicanery, even 
while the impression of the royal 
signet remained unbroken on the 
outside, we are taught in the book 
of Bel and the Dragon :— 

Then said the king (Astyages) unto 
Daniel, ‘Thinkest thou not that Bel is a 
living god? Seest thou not how much 
he eateth and drinketh daily? Daniel 
smiled. Now the priests of Bel were 
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threescore and ten, besides their wives 
and children. And the king went with 
Daniel into the temple of Bel. Then 
the priests said, ‘Lo! we go out; but 
thou, oh! king, set on meat and make 
ready the wine, and shut the door fast, 
and seal it with thine own signet.’ 
Then went they out and shut the door, 
and sealed it with the king’s signet, and 
so departed. And in the night came 
the priests with their wives and children, 
and, as they were wont to do, did eat up 
all. In the morning betime the king 
arose, and Daniel with him. And the 
king said, ‘ Daniel, are the seals whole ? 
And he said, ‘ Yea, oh king! the seals 
are whole.’ And as soon as he had 
opened the door, the king looked upon 
the table, and cried with a loud voice, 
‘Great art thou, oh! Bel, and with thee 
there is no deceit at all.’ Then laughed 
Daniel, and held the king that he should 
not go in, and said, ‘ Behold.now the 
pavement’ (which to catch both the 
young and old birds, he had strewn not 
with chaff but ashes,) ‘and mark well 
whose footsteps are these.’ Then Daniel 
went in, &c. 

Aristotle mentions among his 
‘wonderful hearsays,’ a temple 
similarly bewitched at Elis, wherein 
were kept three large wine vessels, 
generally empty, but instinct, it 
seems, with a power conveyed to 
them from the priests, of filling 
themselves, on suitable occasions, 
with wine. These vessels were the 


* Pliny tells us of one, Nichomachus, a musician, who wore an immense number 


of rings, very gorgeous and costly, but selected without knowledge or taste. 
Ismenias, a famous ‘Theban’ flute-player, was desirous of methodising the practice 
amongst his auletic brethren, proposing that the number each wore should be 
settled by a scale of merit; as, however, he was a very vain man, and would 
certainly have monopolised most of the rings to himself, his proposal obtained 
no support. Plutarch relates that this famous musician being at Cyprus met 
a gem merchant, who offered him an engraved emerald, which he bought without 
demur, though at an enormous price. After he had sold it, the dealer, who seems 
to have been a man of some conscience, went to Ismenias to return part of the 
purchase-money, which he in a passion refused—‘ It was an impertinence prompted 
by envy to make such a tender—what business had the dealer to depreciate the 
stone after he had bought it; he would not take back one obolus, no, not if all Cyprus 
were to come and beg him.’ 

+ The same device was worn by John Bunyan, whose ring, with his initials and 
memento mori for legend, were discovered in enlarging the foundations of the 
Bedford prison, where he was immured many years. The effigy, as worn by these 
abandoned women, was not intended as a memento mori, but as an incentive to 
make the most of life: interea dum fata sinunt, jungamus amores. 

t Plutarch says in Egypt victims before sacrifice were always sealed on the 
forehead by the mystz or priests, who were called in consequence Sphragiste or 
sealers. This ceremony was considered imperative, and capital punishment fol- 
lowed any omission. The seal used was remarkable: it represented a man, with a 
knife before, and his own hands tied behind him, clearly indicating a persuasion, 
both of the vicarious nature of sacrifice, and the need of anatonement. At Lemnos 
the priests of Diana made a paste with a certain earth, mixed with the blood of 


goats, on which material they impressed their seal, which bore upon it the device of 
a goat. 
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wonder of the townsfolk, and when- 
ever a foreigner of distinction visited 
Elis, his friends would take him to 
the temple, to be introduced to the 
priests, who in their turn would in- 
troduce him to the three enchanted 
vats ; after which the whole party 
were wont to leave the building 
together, the stranger putting his 
seal on the door to prevent ingress. 
The guardians of the sacred edifice 
then admonished him to return at 
an appointed hour, when it was in- 
variably found, in strict conformity 
to their vaticinations, that the wax 
remained untouched without, but 
that the vessels were full of grape- 
juice within. As there was neither 
police at Elis, nor a ‘ second Daniel’ 
to discover the secret doors, these 
automaton vats continued long to 
replenish themselves, and to enjoy 
a reputation the true claimants to 
which no stranger durst dispute ; 
and few of the Elians, had they 
known the truth, would have been 
disposed to divulge a secret so pro- 
fitable to their city. 

If the interior of temples could 
not be rendered secure by a seal on 
the outside, the like instrument was 
as little capable of preventing free 
access to any lady, if she had a mind 
to be accessible. Two thousand 
years before ‘ Love’ had taught the 
fair to ‘ laugh at locksmiths,’ he had 
instructed them to make merry at 
the expense of ‘ sealing wax.’ 

Nec mille excubie, nec te juvata signa- 
bunt 

Limina ; 

sings Propertius; and Menander 

tells the same sad story of the sex 

in Greek :— 

Who, to secure his wife’s obedience, 

Commits to wax her frail allegiance, 

Acts like a fool, though wise he’d seem, 

Reposing in a dotard’s dream. 


The unsafe custom of sealing the 
mouths of sacks to prevent the 
contents from being filched, is a 
very ancient one: Nwmerum im- 
pressit acervis—‘ He registered the 
number of his sacks with a seal,’ says 
Virgil; and many centuries before 
Virgil, Job had said, in allusion to 
the same custom, ‘ My transgression 
is sealed up in a bag, and thou sewest 
up mine iniquity ;’ and in Moses’ 
song there is the following allusion 
to the sealing wine-skins— Their 
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wine is the poison of dragons and 
the cruel venom of asps. Is not 
this land in store for me, and sealed 
up among my treasures ?? Whether 
Joseph’s brethren sealed the sacks 
in which they carried money and 
brought back corn out of Egypt, 
does not appear; but we should 
scarcely think that merely tying the 
mouths of them would have proved 
sufficient security, even in the times 
and in the tents of the patriarchs. 
It is on record that the glory of one 
not inconsiderable hero was tar- 
nished by yielding to the temptation 
of opening sacks at the wrong end. 
Lysander, so runs the tale, when he 
had taken Athens and spoiled the 
Athenians, sent a large collection of 
old coin and other costly plunder, 
S the hands of General Gylippus, 
for deposition in the Lacedemonian 
treasury. On the arrival of the 
military envoy and his delivery of 
the gold and valuables, it appeared 
that a great many items had been 
entered in the invoice which were 
not to be found in the bags; and as 
the gold had not burnt a hole 
through by the way, it was at first 
suspected—and afterwards proved 
—that Gylippus had tampered with 
the contents of the sacks, while 
under his custody, by unstitching 
them; and after extracting from 
each a portion of the stores to fill a 
private one of his own, had sewed the 
seams afresh to prevent suspicion. 
A servant being put into the witness- 
box to tell all & knew of the trans- 
action, replied to the querist in 
waggish mood, that he believed 
there were only a number of owls 
concealed in the bags, which (the 
currency being Athenian) was cer- 
tainly the case; though whether 
those predatory birds would, in the 
absence of mice, have filled their 
maws with these golden effigies of 
themselves, and thus —- the 
disa rance of somany gold pieces, 
=e man than doubtful. The 
Lacedemonian legislature, pre- 
ferring virtue in their countrymen 
to any opulence in the State, nobly 
rejected wealth which had already 
caused the disgrace of one illustrious 
name, and which might, if kept 
among them, produce yet further 
mischief. 
The following is the abstract of a 
case related by Apuleius, showing 
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how a shocking crime wasprevented, 
and the intended perpetrator of it 
brought to justice, by means of a 
seal he had inadvertently appended 
to a bag of money. A wicked old 
beldame had thirsted for some time 
for the possessions of a youth to 
whom she was next of kin; but 
seeing very little chance of obtaining 
them hy just succession, she deter- 
mined at length to turn her atten- 
tion from the course of nature, which 
was here plainly contrary to her 
wishes, to a course at once more 
hopeful and expeditious. For this 
purpose she took a slave into her 
confidence, and instructed him to 
purchase poison, and lose no time 
in administering it. The slave hied 
him accordingly to a druggist, and 
after a few hurried interrogations, 
demanded whether he kept aconite, 
conium, or anything else that would 
kill rats. The apothecary to whom 
the rascal applied, proved to be a 
very different leech from the one 
whom Shakspeare has immortalized. 
As soon as he heard the class of 
drugs required, he suspected mis- 
chief; and whilst revolving what 
course to take, these suspicions were 
strengthened by the purchaser offer- 
ing him a bribe for something very 
potent. The dealer, to gain time, 
received a bag of money across the 
counter, feigning ignorance of the 
quality of its contents, but propos- 
ing to keep it till the medicines were 
made up, and then to get an assayer 
who should value the coin; he re- 
quested the purchaser meanwhile to 
seal it for safety during his absence. 
As soon as the plotter in poisons 
had left the shop, the dispenser of 
drugs hastened to the authorities, 
and laid an information before them 
against the intended murderer, who 
was immediately sought after, ap- 
prehended, and confronted with the 
accuser. At first the knave pro- 
tested innocence, and declared the 
druggist must be a perjurer who 
had designs against his life; while, 
confident in the privacy of the late 
interview, he challenged him to 
bring proof of the accusations, or 
indeed of their ever having met 
before. The druggist instantly pro- 
duced the bag, and asked the slave 
whether he meant to deny the im- 
pression of his own seal; the con- 
victed rogue upon this turned deadly 
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pale, while the officers pinioned and 
searched him. The damning ring 
was found, the blood-money called 
for vengeance from out of the bag, 
and his own seal thus proved the 
warrant of his death. 

Services were sometimes required 
of rings which, though of a ver 
delicate nature and quite abnormal, 
they faithfully rendered to their 
possessors. Ecce signum. Arnul- 
phus, King of Lotharingia, being, 
as Peter Damian reports, deeply 
impressed with a sense of the de- 
pravity of his own heart, was stand- 
ing in a very disconsolate mood 
on a bridge, which he converted for 
the while into a ‘bridge of sighs’ 
by loud laments, when at last, 
having worked up his credulity to 
the proper point for believing any- 
thing, he removed a fine ring from 
his hand, and throwing it over the 
parapet, called out as it disappeared 
in the stream, ‘If thou art brought 
back to me from the river, then, 
but not till then, shall I be assured 
that all my sins have been pardoned 
and cancelled.’ After this Arnul- 
phus led a very penitent life, mor- 
tifying the flesh, amongst other 
austerities, every Wednesday and 
Friday, by living entirely upon a 
fish diet. Such self-denial, pre- 
ceded by so strange an announce- 
ment, is a sufficient preparation 
for the dénouement: a fish served 
on one of these meagre days was 
found by the cook in possession 
of a fine gold ring; it turned out, 
of course, to be none other than 
that one which Arnulphus had 
thrown into the stream. If (such 
is the author’s pious reflection on 
the occasion) the cook felt pleasure 
when he first beheld the gold glit- 
tering in the guts of the fish, what 
must have been that of the king, 
who read in its recovery the most 
conclusive evidence of the Divine 
acceptance of his contrition and of 
condonation for all that was past ? 

St. Augustine avouches Ris be- 
lief in the following strange story, 
which he relates, of a cobbler of 
Hippo, and as the event happened 
in fe own immediate diocese, there 
could be no mistake in the matter. 
This poor, but pious cobbler, being 
reduced to great straits for want of 
an important article of clothing, in 
place of praying direct to ‘Him who 
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clothes the lilies of the field,’ ad- 
dressed himself to the shrine of the 
Thirty Martyrs, ‘where,’ says St. 
Augustine, ‘he prayed with a loud 
voice that he might be covered’ 
clara voce ut vestiretur oravit. Some 
youngsters, hearing the prayer, 
made them merry at the suppli- 
cant’s rather unusual form of ad- 
dress, but he, giving no heed to 
this impertinence, having finished 
his devotions, returned home by the 
sea-shore, meditating on what was 
next to be done if this prayer to 
the martyrs did not prosper: but 
there needed no solicitude on that 
head; wending quietly along the 
margin of the waves, . suddenl 
beheld a large fish, just stranded, 
floundering on the beach ; having 
sprung upon this booty, and en- 

eavoured to lift it, he found the 
weight too great for his own un- 
assisted strength, till, in despair, 
looking me for help, he saw 
advancing close behind the same 
youths who had so lately been 
jocose at his expense, but now offer- 
ing a timely and kind assistance in 
carrying home the prize,—an atten- 
tion which, we may be sure; our 
Sartorius received most thankfully. 
Disposing of the fish next day toa 
rich man’s cook, he received in 
payment just sufficient money to 
purchase enough wool for his wife 
to spin him the necessary garment! 
Nor was this the end of his good- 
luck, for this fish, like the last 
mentioned, and many others of the 
same kind, proved annuliferous ; 
while the poor man was still at the 
door, the cook discovered a gold 
ring in its inside, and being already 
apprised at whose shrine the pious 
prayer of the cobbler had been 
offered up, he gave him back the 
trinket, saying ‘ Thus do the Thirty 
Martyrs find thee clothing according 
to thy suit.’ 

A ring might sometimes effect 
the conversion of a heretic on 
whom entreaty and theological ar- 
gument had alike been tried in vain. 
*A pious christian,’ writes Gregory 
of ‘Tours in his Glory of Martyrs, 
cited by Licetus, ‘having had a long 
but fruitless discussion with a scep- 
tic on one of the great fundamental 
mysteries of revelation, determined 
on anew mode of dealing with his 
obstinate opponent. ‘You have,’ 
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said he, ‘refused your assent to the 
great dogma of the Holy Trinity, 
but even you will scarcely refuse 
the evidence of a miracle, worked 
in attestation of its truth: yonder 
blazes a fire, here is my ring, I will 
throw it into the flames now’ 
(which he did), ‘and I challenge 
you to remove it thence with your 
fingers, if you dare.’ The other had 
too great a regard for his own 
heretical flesh to make the experi- 
ment; but the true child of the 
Romish church knelt down, and 
after a short prayer to the Trinity, 
thrusting his bare hand into the 
fire, drew it out unscathed, with 
the incandescent ring, and on the 
spot turned this gainsaying heretic 
into an orthodox reliever.’ 

A ring might vaticinate future 
events. Maximus Planuodes, in his 
Life of sop, relates that, not long 
after obtaining manumission, the 
great fabulist chanced to be present 
at a public assembly of the Samians, 
when an eagle, which had been for 
some time hovering inthesky,making 
a sudden swoop, pounced upon the 
‘great seal,’ and, bearing it aloft, 
let it drop into the bosom of a slave; 
sop, upon this, turning sooth- 
sayer, exclaimed :—‘ Learn, O Sa- 
muians, that since the eagle, who is 
the king of birds, has carried off the 
royal signet, and deposited it in the 
mantle of a slave, you may certainly 
infer that there are some here among 
you who will, if they can, abolish 

your existing laws, and reduce your 
ing to slavery.’ 

Though the general utility to 
man of the trinkets we have bests 
considering cannot be questioned, 
yet this good has not been without 
alloy. ‘The more useful and there- 
fore more used, a thing may be, the 
more is it liable to abuse; this has 
been eminently the case with rings, 
which have excited envy, hatred, 
and malice in the breasts of some, 
and brought the wearers of others 
into battle, murder, and sudden 
death. To cite all the mischiefs 
laid to the charge of rings by his- 
torians, annalists, and other writers, 
would be to occupy more pages 
than we have paragraphs to bestow 
on the subject. We shall therefore 
only mention here a few instarices. 
Connoisseurs form now-a-days ge- 
nerally a peaceable, albeit a some- 
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what selfish, section of society. 
Should two of the committee of 
taste fall out at a sale of Christie’s, 
when rival bidders for a Poussin, a 
Claude, or a Cuyp, and afterwards 
come to blows on the matter, we 
should think they had taken leave 
of their wits. In ancient Rome 
(for nothing could soften the na- 
tural savageness of the Roman cha- 
racter) even dilettanti were ferocious 
and implacable. ‘ Cepio and Drusus 
fell out,’ says Pliny, ‘in bidding 
for a costly ring sold by auction, 
which both were eager to possess ; 
and when it was knocked down 
to one, neither party forgot the 
grudge, but each hated the other 
peony and cordially from that 
ay forth, and this trifling feud at 
length involved the State in the 
miseries of a civil war.* Another 
ring, of which we read in more 
modern days, set two Indian poten- 
tates fighting, and for the space of 
twenty years deluged the kingdoms 
of Aracan and Pegu in blood.t+ 
Amongst the delinquencies of 
Verres, Cicero particularly lays to 
his charge the practice of stripping 
off people’s rings; for wherever he 
saw an intaglio or cameo good 
enough to arouse his cupidity, the 
wearer thereof was sure to have it 
stolen from his finger. Mark An- 
tony (of whom one might have ex- 
pected better things) was so much 
under annular fascination, that he 
proscribed Nonius with the hope of 
thus becoming possessor of agemmed 
ring belonging to that senator, an 
opal of extraordinary beauty and 
size, appraised at twenty thousand 
sesterces. Nonius fled from his 
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persecutor, but bore off with him 
into banishment this favourite bijou 
for which he had been proscribed, 
and altogether displayed such 
anxiety about its safety as to ocea- 
sion the remark that, less provident 
than the beaver, he carried about 
that for which he was pursued, and 
would sooner have been amerced of 
any stones, or even of life itself, than 
lose that hazel-sized opal.t 

An unfriendly coolness, soon ma- 
turing into something worse, sprung 
up between Sylla and Marius, each 
claiming for himself the undivided 
honour of wearing a ring intaglioed 
with the betrayal of Jugurtha, an 
event in which both had been equal 
participators. To the three last- 
mentioned rings Grotius refers in 
the following distich :— 


Anule proscriptum Noni; quo Czpio 
Drusum 
Odit et in Syllam se tulit ira Mari. 


Who the least acquainted with 
ecclesiastical history in the days of 
Charlemagne, but will call to mind 
the large amount of theologic ire 
vented by popes, and retaliated with 
interest by emperors (see particu- 
larly the feuds of Henry V. Imp. 
versus Pascal II. Pope, and of 
Pope Calixtus II. versus the son of 
the above Henry), on the litigated 
question of the right of investiture 
of bishops; and how, after a vast 
amount of printed excommunication 
on one side, and of contemptuous 
rescript on the other, the bel- 
ligerents at length agreed to the 
compromise proposed with much 
tact by Calixtus—viz., that every 
bishop henceforth, having been 





* Inter Cepionem quoqgue et Drusum ex anulo in auctione venali inimicitie 
cepere, unde origo socialis belli et exitia rerum.—Pliny. 
+ Kornman. 


} Pliny gives the following relation of the transaction: ‘ An opal ring was that 


gem in name for which Mare Antony proscribed and outlawed Nonius, a senator 
of Rome, sonne of that Nonius at whom the stomache of Catullus, the poet, did 


rise so much seeing him, as he did sit in a chair called Curulis. Now the said 
senator, when he was driven to fly for this proscription, tooke no more with him of 
all the goods which he had, but only a ring wherein this opal was set, which is 
well known to have been rated at twenty thousand sesterces. But as the cruel and 
inordinate appetite of Marc Antony, who for a jewel only outlawed and banished 
a Roman senator, was wonderful on the one side, so the petulancy and contumacy 
of Nonius was as stronge on the other side, who was so far in love with the gem 
which cost him his proscription, that rather than part with it he suffered himself to 
be turned out of house and home; and yet the very wilde beastes are better in- 
structed than so to act, who are content to bite off those parts of their body (vide 


Juv.) for the hunters, fur which they see themselves in danger of death.’—Holland’s 
Pliny. 
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elected according to the prescribed 
forms, should receive the regalia 
from the hands of the emperor, but 
that in the ceremony of investiture 
the said emperor should exhibit 
only the sceptre, which was the 
legitimate instrument of civil sway, 
leaving the crozier and ring in the 
hands of that church whose exclu- 
sive and unalienable property they 
were ? 

Many have suffered imprisonment, 
and even death, on account of rings. 
The great antiquarian, Winckel- 
man, was murdered by a scoundrel 
servant for a very precious ring that 
he wore.* Conrad, a Neapolitan 
prince, flying from Charles, King 
of Naples, was discovered to a 
sailor by his ring, informed against, 
examined, and, there being found 
no sufficient reason why he should 
live, was put to death accordingly. 
Richard Coeur de Lion, having 
made a three months’ truce with 
Saladin, hoped to get safe home, 
but was betrayed to an enemy by 
the 7 on his finger. He had 
reached Vienna, when, fearing to 
fall into the hands of Leopold, the 
Austrian Archduke, whom he had 
affronted, he took a cook’s place in 
a gentleman’s family; but not 
taking the precaution to roast 
with his rings off, he was recog- 
nised, arrested, and thrown into 
prison. The last instance we shall 
cite of a ring proving inimical to 
the happiness of its possessor, is 
taken from a senatntile relation of 
Phiegon of Tralles, Hadrian’s freed- 
man, who dealt in marvellous re- 
citals, and who gives the following 
amongst other of his mirabilia :— 
A young man of the name of 
Achates, travelling in Greece, be- 
came the guest of Demostrates. 
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One evening, after retiring to rest, 
he was surprised by a visit from 
the fair Philinnione (the deceased 
daughter of his host), who pre- 
sented herself in the most bewitch- 
ing guise before him, and persuaded 
him to exchange pledge-rings with 
her. This nocturnal visit was re- 
peated for three nights successively, 
the young man having no idea the 
while that his fair inamorata was a 
visitant from another world. On 
the third night, a maid, discovering 
a strange lady in the guest-chamber, 
recognised her deceased mistress, 
and apprised the parents of the late 
Philinnione of what she had seen. 
Incredulous at first at the young 
woman’s story, they at length agreed 
to enter the chamber at the same 
hour the night following, when, to 
their bewilderment and joy, they 
saw their own daughter before them; 
but this joy was soon turned into 
horror, for the maiden had no sooner 
recognised her father and mother, 
than, escaping from the embrace of 
both, she reproached them bitterly 
for thus coming abruptly to destroy 
the happiness which for three more 
nights she had else enjoyed with 
their guest, her leave of absence 
from the shades extending to a 
whole week; saying this, she fell 
a lifeless corpse on the ground at 
their feet. On recovering from the 
shock, the first impulse of the 
parents hurried them to the tomb, 
whence the body had indeed 
departed, and all that remained 
there was Achates’s pledge-ring: on 
seeing which the unhappy youth, 
terror-stricken at having affianced 
himself to a spectre, fell upon his 
sword and died immediately. 

Rings to which man clung during 
his abode on earth were not seldom 


* Millin’s account of the affair, which we subjoin, is somewhat different :— 


Winckelman revint en Allemagne, et voulut, malgré les instances de ses amis, 
retourner en Italie ; il trouva, prés de Trieste, un Italien nommé Archangeli, qui 
sut gagner sa confiance, en affectant un grand amour pour les arts; Winckelman 
lui montra les médailles d’or dont la cour de Vienne l’avait gratifi¢, et lui fit voir 
une bourse bien fournie; ce scélérat avait été cuisinier du comte de Cataldo & 
Vienne ; condamné & mort pour plusieurs crimes, il venait d’obtenir sa grace et 
liberté ; Winckelman était occupé, dans sa chambre de l’auberge de Trieste, a 
tracer quelques notes pour une nouvelle édition de I’ Histoire de l’Art. Ce monstre 
Vinterrompt, le prie de lui montrer quelques médailles, et pendant que Winckelman 
est occupé & ouvrir sa malle, il lui jette au col un nceud coulant pour I’étrangler. 
Winckelman se defend, mais Archangeli le perce de plusieurs coups de couteau ; 
entendant du bruit, il se sauve, le laissant baigné dans son sang. Trois jours aprés 
il est ramené & Trieste, ov il regoit le chatiment de ses forfaits ; mais son supplice 
ne peut render & la vie et aux arts l’infortuné Winckelman.—A rchéologie. 
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buried or incremated with him at 
his obsequies. Of the custom of 
restoring the ring (which, to pre- 
vent various frauds, was taken from 
a person when dead)* to the corpse 
on its way to the pyre, there is a 
reference in the line of Propertius, 


Et solitum digito berylon addiderat 
ignis, 
—as well as in many other writers ; 
indeed, the ancients were so waste- 
ful of the precious metals at burials 
and incremations, that there was a 
prohibitory enactment at Rome 
*neve aurum addito,’ framed for the 
express purpose of preventing so 
much -good gold being interred, or 
thrown thus into the fire. These 
prohibitions were either obsolete or 
seornfully set at nought by the 
executors of Maria, the betrothed 
wife of Honorius, who, dying there 
before their espousals, was buried 
with such a mass of gold, in the 
shape of rings and other personal 
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a modern humorist has sarcas- 
tically styled, ‘a fine fortune for 
beginning the next world with.’t 
Kornman relates a very singular 
case of a woman of Cologne, who, 
having died of the plague in the 
year 1357, was buried by her hus- 
yvand with her ring on; the grave- 
digger, seeing it glitter on the 
corpse, resolved to possess himself 
of the jewel, and accordingly, the 
night after the interment, repaired 
to the spot, taking with him a fa- 
miliar tohold the lanthorn, whilst he 
proceeded to the disinterment of 
the lady in the lead. They set to 
work con spirito, and soon came 
down upon the corpse as it lay pale 
and passive in the moonlight. The 
gravedigger was a man not of senti- 
ment, but of business, and so lost no 
time in uncovering the hand and 
getting at the ring, which he then 
essayed to remove; but not suc- 
ceeding by gentle means, twitched 
it two or three times so violently 


adornments, as to constitute what as at length to disturb the repose of 


* Sometimes the ring, in place of being taken off, was fraudulently snatched 
from the sick person, supposed to be moribund, the plunderer hoping by this 
artifice to make it appear that he was thus declared heir. Tranquillus relates that 
when Tiberius was ill and supposed to be dying, Caligula plucked off his ring, but 
fearful of the consequences, to prevent its being found in his possession threw it 
into the dust-hole. If a ring fell spontaneously from the wearer's hand, it was 
considered a sign of impending dissolution. This misfortune happened to Hadrian 
in his last illness, says Spartian, and in his case proved, it was considered, the 
truth of the superstition. 

+ These interesting relics were discovered, A.D. 1544, while the workmen were 
digging the foundations of St. Peter's ; the whole were contained in a rich marble 
sarcophagus, eight and a half feet long, five broad, and six high, Of the Parthe- 
nopzan remains of Maria herself all that was found 

‘ 





‘ , : Mors sola fatetur 

Quantula sunt hominum corpuscula,’ 

were a few teeth, a tuft of hair, and two drumsticks. These poor vestiges of 
mortality were still carefully wrapped in the folds of a costly brocade cloth, stiff 
with gold, which, on being submitted to the fire, yielded the astonishingly large 
product of thirty-six pounds of the precious metal. Quibus vestibus tantum auri 
fuerunt intextum ut ex his combustis auwri pondo sex et triginta collecta sunt 
(Munster). A silver case, a foot and a half in length and twelve finger-breadths 
across, was found alongside, in which were deposited a number of valuable vases of 
crystal and others yet more costly of onyx; here too were found forty-five rings, 
each bearing some superb gem, and conspicuous amongst these was an emerald, 
engraved with a head, supposed to be that of Honorius (this gem was appraised at 
fifty napoleons) : mixed with these forty-five finger rings were found a large assort- 
ment of ear-rings, bracelets, ‘ bullz’ of the kind now known as ‘Agnus Dei,’ four 
mounted gold plates, bearing the names of Michael, Gabriel, Raphael, and Uriel, 
engraved in Greek characters, sprigs of emeralds, and other precious stones, a locket 
in gold, twelve finger-breadths long, bearing on one side the inscription ‘To our 
Sovereign Lord, Honorius,’ on the other the ‘ Lady Maria,’ a golden globe dividing 
into two hemispheres, a sorex in Chelidonian stone, fine shells, a patera in rock 
crystal ; and an almost numberless number of loose gems (innumerw pene alice 
gemme)—of which, while some bore the marks of slow corrosion, many others 
remained in all their pristine beauty and polish—formed the costly wadding of the 
close-packed valuables contained in this priceless sarcophagus. Such was the 
dowry which Stilicho gave his daughter. 
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the wearer, who, starting up, fixed 
him with a glassy stare, communi- 
cating such electric influences to his 
mind, and to that of the candle- 
holder, and also such speed to the 
legs of both, that in a few seconds 
the churchyard was cleared, the 
resurrection men were trembling at 
home, and the lady, left in quiet 
possession of the lanthorn, was re- 
turning to her husband’s door; 
there she knocked, and was re- 
fused admittance, till, showing the 
wedding ring, and convincing him 
also by her voice that she was 
no spectre, but his own wife, he 
joyfully received her again to bed 
and board ; after which she became 
the mother of three fine ‘ post obit’ 
sons, who, with such a story to tell, 
were of course the admiration of 
the neighbourhood. 

Adhesent as the ancient world 
was generally to rings, there were 
however occasions on which they 
renounced them; thus, rings were 
put off in seasons of public calamit 
or of domestic griefs. ‘ On the deat 
of Augustus,’ says Suetonius, ‘men 
changed their gold for iron rings ;’ 
and Livy mentions two other in- 
stances of such abandonment on 
public grounds at Rome,—viz., on 
the signing of a discreditable peace 
with the Samnites, and on the pro- 
motion of a parvenu to the delibe- 
rations of the august body of the 
legislature, ‘tantum Flavit comitia 
indignationes habuerunt ut plerique 
nobilium anulos aureos et phaleras 
deposuerunt ;’ where, however, we 
may presume that personal pique 
and aristocratic spleen mingled not 
a little with more patriotic feelings. 
In private life such deponing of 
rings was common under circum- 
stances either of disgrace or of be- 
reavement. The son of Gabinius, 
when he threw himself a suppliant 
at the feet of Memmius, took care, 
in order to conciliate favour, to strip 
off all his rings and cast them on 
the ground, indicating thereby the 
depth of his humiliation and grief ; 
to this case, related by Valerius 
Maximus, many others might be 
added. In family losses, again, the 
surviving members signified their 
distress to the public by amercing 
themselves of finger and other orna- 
ments, which was equivalent to 
our modern fashion of putting on 
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black dresses for mourning. Rings 
were also taken off provisionally by 
the ancients when they went to 
bed, unless, like the unfortunate in 
Martial, the man was too poor to 
own a ring-box to receive them. ‘ It 
was considered of good augury,’ 
says Pliny, ‘to deposit one’s ring 
upon the table before sitting down 
to meals ;’ and it was castomar 

with most of the ancient, as it is 
with a large part of the modern 
world, to remove these trinkets 
before washing their hands or 
taking a dip. On these occasions 
it might be safer to pocket than to 
commit them to any person’s keep- 
ing whose honesty had not been 
previously tested. It is related of 
Alphonso, king of Sicily, that his 
ablutions before dinner became so 
expensive, by the loss of rings, which 
his chamberlain always took but 
never returned, that the king at 
length began to fear he might die 
without a single ring in his pos- 
session. One day, as this friendly 
functionary, observing him about to 
take off a very fine emerald, ex- 
tended a ready arm to receive it, 
‘Yes! my dear friend,’ said the 
complacent sovereign, locking his 
two hands together, and looking 
archly from off his jewelled fingers 
to the face of the rapacious expec- 
tant,—‘ yes! these when you have 
recollected to return me those!’ 
Some people would doff their rings 
when, and for the same reason that 
they donned ‘the santonic hood’s 
disguise ;’ and that Horace on such 
occasions was not a hero, at least in 
his man Dayus’s opinion, we learn 
from the words his master puts into 
his mouth:—* When before you leave 
your house, you wrap your aroma- 
tized head in a lousy hood, cover 
your magisterial form in a ragged 
cloak, and put by your rings in your 
box, are not you then, sir, in reality 
the man you would fain appear to 
be?’ Some hyper-economic persons 
took off their rings to prevent the 
loss of gold arising from constant 
friction, and displayed them only 
on state occasions, as people now-a- 
days do by their whole service of 
plate. Others had a trick of taking 
off their rings when they spoke, or 
of shifting them carelessly from 
finger to finger :—‘ Per cujus digitos 
currit levis anulus omnes.’ (Mart.) 
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Cesar sometimes did so; and on 
one occasion this habit gave rise to 
an amusing mistake. He was ha- 
ranguing the troops, and exhorting 
them to show the same valour they 
had displayed in many former en- 
gagements; while dwelling with 
eagerness on the subject, he was 
observed frequently to lay one hand 
upon the other, and, moreover, to 
take off and replace a ring. This 
action, seen by many who were not 
within ear-shot of the harangue, 
deceived the men into a belief that 
their general was promising, and 
enforcing the promise by this ges- 
ticulation, that, if they discharged 
their duty faithfully, he would pro- 
cure for them the ‘jus anuli,’* or 
right to appear in a gold ring, with 
all the annexed privileges, viz., the 
honours of knighthood, a handsome 
pension of four hundred larger 
sesterces ; and, after the senate (who 
occupied the orchestra), the fourteen 
first benches at the theatre.t The 
shoutings and vivats of the army 
on such a supposed announcement 
of promotion and universal nobility, 
must have been terribly loud and 
effective, and Cesar’s dilemma, thus 
called on to explain the mistake, no 
trifling embarrassment. 


WEARING OF RINGS. 


Before closing our miscellany on 
ancient rings, we have yet a few 
words more to append, regarding 
their wear. In respect to priority 
of metal or metals employed in these 
trinkets, we can have no very cer- 
tain information.. It would appear 
from the early notices of gold, 
bronze, and iron rings in holy writ, 
as well as from the discovery of all 
three amongst the ruins of Ben 
Assan and Egyptian Thebes (sites 
prolific in jewelries, supposed to be 
contemporary with Moses, and with 
the yet anterior days of the patriarch 
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Joseph), that all these metals were 
wrought up into anuli from the 
very earliest epochs of our race; 
there seems, however, to be much 
probability from what we know.to 
late oecurred elsewhere in their 
later history, that here also the 
commonest metals, though hardest 
to work, would be chosen in pre- 
ference to those which, however 
malleable they might be, were more 
searce, and therefore not so easily 
brought to the hammer. Some 
nations we know, as Lacedemon 
and Macedonia, restricted them- 
selves entirely to the baser metals ;f 
and the Romans, according to Pliny, 
were quite as ferruginous in their 
finger gear as either of these people. 
The very first gold ring seen at 
Rome was not till four hundred 
and thirty-two years A.U.C. On 
the first introduction of these costly 
gauds, the privilege of wearing them 
was confined entirely to ambas- 
sadors, who, though permitted to 
adorn one finger with so signal an 
ornament, did so more to conciliate 
the barbarian world around—who 
were mightily addicted to glittering 
toys—than from any innate love of 
the metal. The persons who next 
showed themselves so dight, were 
the great men of the State, who, 
however, donned the gold only when 
discharging some high function, or 
on particularly solemn state occa- 
sions ; putting them by to resume an 
ordinary iron hoop for ordinary 
wear when the official duty was 
over. Even when it was optional, 
and in days when luxury had already 
begun to make progress in the State, 
Marius, amid the blaze of jewelr 

of the conquered Jugurtha, whic 

was exhibited ovanti patria, per- 
formed his own personal part of 
that grand military pageant in a 
ring of iron. Not even in 
Augustus’s day was the wear of this 


* The jus anuli was very arbitrary and capricious: Augustus gave this per- 


mission to wear gold rings to the Libertini—freed men—an abuse corrected by 
Tiberius, but this amendment was lost sight of after his own death, because the 
venal senate wished to cede the privilege to the freed men of the Emperors Claudius, 


Galba, Vitellius, and Domitian, to curry favour with them. Severus pushed the 
practice to extremity, granting it even to the common soldiery. After which 
Justinian gave it a coup de grace, by permitting all who could pay for them to 
wear gold rings, r 

+ To this privilege Juvenal alludes—Satire 14th—‘ Effice summam Bis septem 
ordinibus quam lex dignatur Othonis ;’ and again: ‘Sume duos equites fac tertia 
quadringenta.’ 


t It was an iron ring which Seleucus, the Macedonian founder of the Syrian 
monarchy, dropped into the Euphrates. 
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plebeian metal confined to the 
plébiscite or to the needy. Many 
rich and sensible men still remained 
who looked upon rings as their 
ancestors had done, with an eye to 
utility only, and thought that, pro- 
vided a clean intaglio for sealing 
was produced, it mattered very 
little with what material the im- 
pression was stamped on the wax, 
seeing that, as Nazianzius writes, its 
sigillary validity was in no ways 
affected by the worth of the metal.* 
Though it is not improbable, as we 
have said, that in the infancy of 
states, use would be more thought 
of than adornment, and rings might 
be made of the same metal as served 
to secure the annulate ancles of 
bondsmen, yet the grey iron (as 
though it had been everywhere sub- 
ject to Midas’s touch) became glitter- 
ing gold. For a while the more 
modern key was associated with the 
ring in the same instrument, but as 


such an appendage was found to be 
highly inconvenient to the wearer, 
who could neither shake hands nor 
do anything else in comfort, they 
were soon divorced; the office of 
eens ‘household stuff’ which 


they had shared together, was 
henceforth transferred almost en- 
tirely to the key, and the ring, now 
having very little to occupy it, be- 
came a handsome and expensive 
sinecurist, always looking well, and 
able with the wearer’s assistance to 
make a favourable impression when 
called upon. Gold rings when once 
introduced became epidemic: Pliny 
traces the origin of the public taste 
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for them at Rome to Pompey’s dis- 
play of the Mithridatic jewelries 
through her streets,+ and afterwards 
to the many dactylotheca or ring- 
boxes which were hung up as votive 
offerings at the different temples in 
and about the city. Pompey him- 
self dedicated one full box of costly 
rings to the temple of Capitoline 
Jove; Scaurus a little before had 
made a similar dedication to another 
temple; Marcellus, Octavius’s son, 
that Apollo might not be jealous, 
placed one at his service inPheebus’s 
temple on the Palatine Mount; 
and Julius Cesar far outdid the 
magnificence of all other gifts b 
presenting no less than six well- 
filled cases to ‘ Venus, his ancestral 
mother.’ After thus liberally fur- 
nishing the Celicole with gold 
rings, the Romans themselves began 
to be exceedingly addicted to the 
gear: every person that had money 
enough Sonat one, and thought to 
make himself somebody by exhibit- 
ing it on his finger. At length even 
parvenus and slaves sported mag- 
nificent gold rings, and sometimes 
of such a size and weight as to 
excite the spleen and envy of poor 
bards, who had probably nothing so 
handsome to show. Martial spurts 
off two very spiteful epigrams 
against one Zoilus, charging him in 
the first with swamping a fine sar- 
donyx in a pound of gold, and in the 
second twitting him with carrying 
as much of the precious metal in 
rings on his hands as whilom he 
had worn of iron anuli round his 
feet!t 


* This writer, speaking of the importance of the meceaane, uses the following 
illustration in support of their intrinsic authority. ‘ Here are two rings, one of gold, 
another of iron, both bear the same head of sovereignty ; you take two impressions, 
and looking at them together, cannot tell which is which ; for however skilful in 
appreciating differences, you will not be able to discern any between the two, nor, 
indeed, is there the slightest ; the only difference, and that not appreciable, being 
the difference of the metals—so in regard to baptism ; he who baptises may be a 
good or a bad man, as the material of the seals may be gold or iron, but the seal 
itself is the same, let whoever will affix it.’ 

+ Victoria tamen illa Pompeii (Mithridatica) ad margaritas gemmasque mores 
inclinavit ; sicut L. Scipionis et Cn. Manliiad czelatum argentum et vestes Attalicas, 
et triclinia erea; sicut L. Mummii ad Corinthia et tabulas pictas.—(PL.) 

t Of these poor ancle-ringed slaves, Apuleius gives a description as vivid and 
shocking as it is circumstantially correct. ‘Diboni! qualesilli homunculi vibicibus 
livedinis totam cutem depicti, dorsumque plagosum scissili centunculo magis in- 
umbrati quam obtecti ; nonnulli exiguo tegili tantummodo pubem injecti; cuncti 
sic tunicati ut essent per anulos manifesti, frontes literati, semirasi et pedes anulati,’ 
But there is a tide in the affairs of men ; these servi ‘ad lapidem’ having obtained 
manumission, got leave, subsequently, first to gild the iron ring of servitude, and 
then to aspire to rank, like their betters, in one of pure gold: 


Mutavitque genus, leveque ignobile ferrum 
Exuit, et celso natorum equavit honore,—(Papin). 
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Thy burthened hand can scarce sustain 
its gold ; 

Thy feet scarce carried heavier rings of 
old; 

and indignation supplies Juvenal in 

lieu of a muse while he quits his 

usual lofty moral tone to be censo- 

rious oad almost spiteful against 

one Crispinus, for the display of a 

large number of these pretty gew- 

gaws :— 

When a born slave, a fellow from the 
Nile, 

Whom e’en Canopus had accounted vile ; 

Crispinus, cumbered with his purple vest, 

Waves the hot hand with lightest gold 
opprest, 

And sweats beneath the weight of 
summer gold : 

What! from the pen of satire still 
withhold ! 

The gold ring was at one time 

single, and confined to one finger of 

one hand; but it soon sought and 

found a companion, then a third 

was added, then each finger had its 

own ring, which was designated by 

a particular name; till at length the 

fashion reaching its height, all the 
halanges of all the fingers of both 
ands were hooped with gold, and 
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blazed in expensive gems. One 
thumb* and the middle fingert 
(the first from its extreme awkward- 
ness as a ring wearer, and the other 
from the ill repute in which it was 
held) were long ringless; but even 
these, when all the world was 
emulous to exhibit as much jewelry 
as possible about the person, be- 
came loaded like the rest. As at 
Rome, so at Athens: Lucian speaks 
of a Greek who bound sixteen round 
his fingers; and Aristophanes, seve- 
ralcenturies before, mentions persons 
(whom he designates by a long- 
linked word of many syllables), 
ringed-from -the-roots-to-the-very- 
tips-of-the-fingers! Finally, the 
land of Egypt, to which country or 
to India all the other countries of 
the world were indebted for the 
first acquaintance with rings, learnt 
from these in return the abuse of 
them; a fact of which any one may 
easily be convinced by inspecting 
the lids of sarcophagi, whereon may 
be seen lay figures displaying hands 
laden with rings, in emulation of 
any Greek or Roman exquisite. 
C. D. 


* Heliogabalus is particularly signalised for the size of his thumbs, which were 


so large that he used, whenever it pleased him, to adopt his wife’s bracelets to 


ornament them. 


+ This finger, which Pliny tells us our ancestors and those of our allies, the 


French, used particularly to select for anulation, was in exceedingly bad repute for 
a long time, both in Greece and at Rome, and to point any one out with this finger 
was the greatest insult that could be offered: thus the old satirist introduces 
Democritus pointing the finger of scorn at the jade Fortune— 
Quum fortune ipse minaci 
Mandaret laqueum, mediumque ostenderet unguem. 

And Martial recommends his friend-to make merry at the expense of any who 
should serve him so, and pay him off in his own coin— 

Rideto multum, qui te, Sextile cinedum 

Dixerit, et digitum porrigito medium. 
The disesteem in which this middle finger was formerly held, was partly in conse- 
quence of the dirty uses to which surgeons applied it, as being the longest, whence 
its other name of medicus, and partly from the unsightliness of its form as seen 
porrect from between its two neighbouring fingers reflexed. 
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FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 


A CURIOUS book might be writ- 
ten on the revisions of historical 
judgments, whether as regards indi- 
vidual characters or the general 
complexion of events. Without 
going very far back, we can discover 
that scarcely any age or person re- 
tains at the end of a century, the 
position, whether good or ill, which 
they held at the beginning of it. 
Hume supplanted Echard and 
Carte, but his reputation was 

unched full of deadly holes by 
Mr. Brodie. Mr. Stirling has 
shown up Robertson’s inaccuracy ; 
while Bishop Burnet, whom writers 
of all sorts and shades of politics 
took pride in girding at, has lately 
received from Mr. Saeaer a new 
diploma for trustworthiness. Mr. 
Grote has attempted to show that 
Cleon was not a demagogue, and 
Alexander not great; Mr. Merivale 
has given reasons for deeming the 
Cesars less black than they are 
usually painted. Pope’s ‘Lord 
Fanny’ turns out to have been no 
Court butterfly ; Lord Campbell has 
been convicted of high perversion 
in his accounts of Wolsey, Hatton, 
and Bacon ; and in Lord Stanhope’s 
pages Chesterfield lacks but little 
of the eloquence and earnestness of 
Chatham. There would seem in- 
deed to be no stereotyped characters 
in history, no reputation so eminent 
for good or evil qualities, as to be 
secure from abatement or incapable 
of palliation. 

Sach vicissitudes of opinion affect 
not historical truth itself, even if 
they breed distrust of those who 
write histories. They spring from a 
very general misapprehension of the 
functions of the historian. He who 
measures the past by the standard 
of his own times, is, in Fuller’s 
homely phrase, ‘like a proper gentle- 
man with a crick in his neck;’ he be- 
holds only whatisimmediately before 
him, and can turn neither to right 
nor left to discern the total aspect 
of the times which he describes. 
With an earnest desire to be even- 
handed in his judgments, such an 
historian is unavoidably partial ; he 


can neither sympathise largely nor 
discern keenly; if he be a Whig, 
he tries the Puritans by the code of 
Lord Somers and Holland House ; 
ifa Tory, he confounds the Cavaliers 
with Pitt and the Carlton Club; 
as a Churchman, he sees in the 
Reformation only the interests of 
the Anglican Church; and if a 
Dissenter, he mistakes such men 
as Latimer and Hooper for elder 
Wesleys and Whitfields. 

This is neither the spirit nor the 
office of the historian, whose proper 
business is not to comment upon 
the past according to the light or 
the darkness of his own opinions, 
but to display it as it coal was 
moulded and modified by the men 
who thought, acted, and suffered in 
their generation. In the last cen- 
tury, it was the fashion to regard 
nearly every age before the year 
1700 as semi-barbarous; in the 
present, the tide has set towards an 
undue laudation of bygone times. 
Our grandfathers thought that hair- 
powder and velvet coats were indis- 

ensable to civilized men; they 
ooked upon laws and manners 
through the spectacles of Mon- 
tesquieu; they believed in the 
English Constitution as defined by 
Sir William Blackstone ; and spoke 
and wrote with pity and extenuation 
of such English literature and phi- 
losophy as existed before the Re- 
storation. We seem likely to repay 
them in their own coin; we now 
speak with compassion of the 
eighteenth century, make Cromwell 
our latest hero, and deplore the ex- 
tinction of genius and virtue with 
the Elizabethan age. So long as 
prejudice usurps the seat of reason, 
reaction is not only natural but 
wholesome. 

In many respects Mr. Froude’s 
volumes are a just and warrantable 
protest against hasty and superficial 
opinions of this kind. Of all eras 
in English history, that of the Tudor 
kings has been assumed to be the 
one in which parliaments were most 
servile, the nation most apathetic, 
and the power of the Crown most 
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thoroughly despotic. Of all English 
sovereigns, Henry VIII. has borne 
perhaps the largest share of ee 
odium, not even excepting Richard 
III. and James IJ. For the usurp- 
ing Plantagenet, the uncertain suc- 
cession of the Crown has been often 
pleaded in excuse, while his prowess 
as a soldier and his acuteness as a 
legislator have been accepted in 
balance against his acknowledged or 
imputed eruelties. For the super- 
stitious James, the plea has been 
advanced that his intellect was 
narrow, his temper soured by early 
exile, the Exclusion Bill, and his 
priestly advisers; and his folly 
rather than his crimes have borne 
the blame of his deeds and his mis- 
fortunes. But hitherto, with the 
single exception of Mr. Sharon 
Turner—no very powerful or judi- 
cious advocate—no one has raised 
his voice in behalf of Henry VIII. 
Talents, indeed, have not been de- 
nied him, nor a certain amount of 
accomplishment in manly exercises 
and graces. What were these, 
however, in respect of his over- 
whelming vices—his tyranny, his 
lusts, his violence, his grossness, his 
vanity in setting himself up for both 
the law and the gospel of his king- 
dom, his caprices and his cupidity ? 
The Tiberius of English history is 
equally hateful to Hallam and Lin- 

ard, to Hume and Brodie, to the 

dinburgh Review and Mrs. Mark- 
ham, to the wives and daughters of 
England universally, and almost as 
universally to their husbands and 
fathers also. We differ, as will be 
seen presently, in some respects 
from Mr. Froude’s judgment of this 
crowned and anointed Bluebeard ; 
and we regret that he has, in our 
opinion, somewhat weakened his 
case by his endeavours to make 
Henry out a ruler in all respects 
commendable, and a sire worthy of 
Elizabeth. But our difference from 
him does not blind us to the fact 
that Mr. Froude has studied the 
king, his character and times, in a 
much more intelligent and compre- 
hensive spirit than any of his prede- 
eessors. He has both seen and 
shown clearly that Henry’s contem- 
poraries did not regard him as an 
unredeemable monster: that on the 
contrary, the most earnest and vital 
portion of the English people in 
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that day went with their monarch, 
and even his rivals and Europe 
enerally applauded his vigour, 

rmness, and sagacity in his perilous 
contest with the Roman Church. 
We ascribe Mr. Froude’s compara- 
tive clearness of vision on these 
points to his patient study of con- 
temporary documents: since in 
them he finds, what he so strenu- 
ously insists upon throughout his 
resent volumes, that the Henry 
Tudor of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries is an unreality 
—a monster conjured up by the 
ignorance or perturbed imagination 
of historians,—but the Henry Tudor 
whom Wolsey and Cromwell served, 
although wilful and arbitrary, was 
a sovereign esteemed by his people, 
and held in high respect by Europe 
at large. 

Mr. Froude’s errors as an histo- 
rian appear to us to arise from a 
generous and confiding temper—a 
perfervidum ingenium—an almost 
implicit faith in the documents he 
has so diligently studied, and a 
generous enthusiasm for the rough 
and masculine elements of the 
English character as it was exhi- 
bited in the fifteenth century. He 
assumes—at least, he seems to us to 
assume—that the men of those days 
were of nobler mould than the men 
of our own—taller and more stal- 
worth fellows, and, by virtue of their 
strength, also more disposed to act 
and speak truly. He has strong 
faith in the genius and good inten- 
tions of the king, and to a certain 
extent we accord with him. Henry 
in one respect resembled a weaker 
and better man than himself. ‘As 
for this man,’ Cesar is reported to 
have said of his destined assassin, 
‘I know not what he wills, but 
whatever he does will, he wills with 
energy.” The English king fluc- 
tuated greatly in his policy, both as 
regarded the reform of viele and 
his foreign alliances; but though 
he was oceasionally mistaken and 
capricious in his aims, his indomi- 
table will never forsook him. Toa 
second article of Mr. Froude’s faith 
we cannot so readily assent. He 
gives the parliaments of the day 
credit for a sturdy independence of 
the sovereign’s mandates; and he 
believes, moreover, that their acts 
embodied the sentiments of the 
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better portion of the nation. The 
independence of parliaments may 
be estimated by the fact, that in no 
instance did they oppose the royal 
pleasure, whether he wished to be 
rid of a minister or a wife; and 
also by their occasionally receiving 
a hint, without pleading their privi- 
leges, that if ioe were not more 
speedy in voting what the king 
wanted, some of them should be 
shorter by a head. We suspect 
that neither Henry nor his people 
had any very clear notion of the 
worth and dignity of the Commons 
of England. Even Elizabeth, nearly 
half a century later, was slow in 
apprehending the power of the third 
estate; and it was more the pusil- 
lanimity of the Stuarts than the 
liberality of the Tudors that first 
gave the Lower House a hint of its 

owers. ‘The people of England, 
indeed, like the tenants of Ravens- 
wood, were at all times ‘a dour and 
fractious set,’ more inclined, when 
oppression galled them, to take re- 
dress into their own hands, than to 
wait either for the law’s or parlia- 
mentary delay. The Tudors, on 
the other hand, possessed a sense 
which the Stuarts, so fatally for 
themselves, wanted—the sense of 
the season for stringing and for 
unbending the bow. They ruled 
with a high hand, and they yielded 
with a good grace; but whether 
they persisted or gave way, it was 
not the parliament which swayed 
them, so much as their own sagacity 
in discerning times and seasons. 
Mr. Froude detects Henry’s mas- 
culine style in many of the statutes 
of his reign : he, in fact, dictated to 
the Houses pretty roundly what he 
wanted, and their acts embody the 
royal rather than the national will. 
It was perhaps, after all, as respect- 
able a tyranny as that of our present 
irresponsible press, and tended to 
as wise and practical ends. But 
being as it was, we cannot concede 
to Mr. Froude that the Statute 
Book of Henry VIIL. speaks the 
free and spontaneous language of 
the nation: it is rather a collection 
of edicts and rescripts such as Trajan 
dictated, and Pliny and Cornelius 
Palma countersigned. 

Neither can we quite assent to 
Mr. Froude’s theory, that the 
nation generally was wise, tempe- 
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rate, and virtuous beyond former 
or perhaps later times. For whence 
should this sudden spring-tide of 
‘exceeding honesty’ amet What 
were its causes anc prefigurations? 
It had but-recently passed through 
the most bloody and protracted 
convulsion which this nation has 
ever experienced: in its bosom was 
even then fermenting a sweeping 
and disintegrating revolution in 
religion. The axe was being laid 
to the root of the hierarchy: the 

round-swell of the barons’ wars 
had only recently subsided. Seasons 
of change are seldom seasons of 
high moral worth, though they are 
usually of masculine vigour. We 
deny not the vigour of the English 
in the sixteenth century, but we 
greatly doubt their exemption from 
crimes and excesses. What we 
know, indeed, of the police reports 
of King Henry’s days, is scarcely 
favourable to the historian’s theory. 

Enthusiasm like Mr. Froude’s, 
is, however, a better element in 
an historian’s composition, than 
cold negation and apathy, and even 
his defects have imparted vigour 
and freshness to his work. The 
strength of his convictions displays 
itself in the foree and animation 
of his language. For language, 
indeed, we are disposed to place 
him in the very foremost rank of 
narrators. His energy never flags : 
he rarely employs a superfluous 
word: he has no tricks of rhetoric : 
he is generally smooth: he is always 
strong : his periods ring clearly; and 
although he has devoted rather a 
large space to the events of a few 
years, we have seldom wished for 
curtailments or omissions. His work, 
indeed, is considerably lengthened 
by numerous extracts from the 
Statute Book. The diction of acts of 
parliament is seldom inviting to 
the reader; yet there is a raciness 
in the English of the sixteenth cen- 
tury that always arouses, and fre- 
quently rewards, attention: and the 
manly tone of the author harmonises 
well with that of the extracts. In his 
episodes, Mr. Froude is particularly 
happy: they often illustrate the 
character of the age better than the 
direct narrative ; and the accounts 
of Dalaber, Latimer, the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, and the 
Charter-house monks, are an agree- 

c2 
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able relief to the somewhat tedious 
process of Henry’s divorce. We can 
imagine a reader gravely dissenting 
from Mr. Froude’s bias and opinions, 
but we shall be surprised to learn 
that any one closes his volumes 
through weariness with the writer, 
or lack of interest in the subject. 
The subject, indeed, of Mr. 
Froude’s work commences with the 
epoch when English annals begin 
to have a national interest. From 
the Norman Conquest to the ac- 
cession of Henry VII., although 
many brilliant and heroic scenes 
arrest our sympathies, the tenor of 
events has much in common with 
the annals of other lands. The 
Crown and its feudatories are at 
variance: the Church alternately 
sides with or opposes them both: 
the towns are steadily acquiring 
strength and importance in the com- 
monwealth, and the old barriers of 
caste are silently crumbling away. 
Each nation, indeed, works out its 
problem in its own way, and no one 
reconciled so well as England the 
conflicting claims of government and 
liberty. Yet, until the union of the 
houses of York and Lancaster, the 
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France, and Spain are less palpable 
than the resemblances ; aan indeed 
for a time the constitutional history 
of Arragon and Castile is more in- 
teresting, and more promising for 
legal and social freedom, than that 
of England. To the processes by 
which our neighbours sacrificed the 
immunities of the nation to the pri- 
vileges of the Crown, we can here 
only advert: it must suffice to say 
that France and Spain alike pur- 
chased a brief and premature splen- 
dour as monarchies, by erecting their 
secular and spiritual thrones upon 
the ruins of popular rights. Eng- 
land developed itself more slowly, 
but also more systematically. Its 
perpetual jealousy of the Roman 
Church—a jealousy nearly as vigi- 
lant under the Plantagenets as it 
was apparent under the Tudors— 
preserved her from such priestly 
domination as afflicted Spain and 
oppressed France, while the compa- 
rative poverty of the Crown kept it 
dependent on the parliaments, and 
accustomed the nation to look upon 
its representatives as the guardians 
and sources of its liberties. Nearly 
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contemporary with one another, 
Louis XI., eieteall the Catholic, 
and Henry VII. effected in their 
respective dominions or similar 
changes. They curbed the power 
of the nobles, encouraged the growth 
and privileges of the towns, and 
parried the encroachments of the 
Church. But there was an impor- 
tant difference in the results of their 
policy, arising in some degree from 
their several positions. No one 
questioned the right of Ferdinand 
or of Louis to their crowns: they 
were enabled therefore to play boldly 
their game of emancipating the 
kingly power from oligarchal or 
popular control. Henry’s ambition 
craved warier walking. He was a 
king rather by compromise than by 
acknowled - right. His descent 
from a Welsh gentleman caused 
him to be regarded by half the 
barons of his realm as a roturier, 
and even the claims of Elizabeth of 
York to the crown were contested 
by the descendants or representa- 
tives of many who, for the sake of 
peace, submitted to them for a 
moment. The reign of Henry, ac- 
cordingly, was a long and painful 
struggle between hostile forces 
equally perilous to the monarchy. 
On the one hand he was assailed by 
the real or pretended heirs of the 
great Yorkist leaders, on the other 
by the open or secret machinations 
of the nobles, who grudged that 
Owen Tudor’s grandson should wear 
the crownof EdwardIII. Avarice, 
or rather perhaps a wise frugality, 
conspired with his precarious posi- 
tion in rendering Henry chary in 
his dealings with the laws and 
liberties of his people. Like Ves- 
pasian, he succeeded to a crown im- 
poverished by civil wars; and like 
that sagacious emperor, he re- 
plenished his exchequer by encou- 
raging industry, rather than by still 
further draining the resources of his 
kingdom. But in proportion as the 
working and producing classes of 
the community were fostered by 
the Crown, they became aware ot 
their political importance. They 
rejoiced in the watchful severity 
of- Henry in his dealings with the 
nobles; and although towards the 
end of his reign his ministers had 
become odious, and the sovereign 
himself unpopular, yet for many 
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years the king was esteemed by the 
commons of England as a patron, 
and by its nobles only as a harsh 
and unscrupulous master. 

There was every reason why 
Henry’s successor should at the 
opening of his reign be a highly 
popular sovereign. He was in 
the prime of youthful beauty, and 
in person was thought to resemble 
his grandfather, Edward IV., the 
leadoomast man in Europe. Edu- 
cation had confirmed and improved 
the gifts of nature, and Henry’s 
education comprised both the ex- 
ercises which strengthen and render 
graceful the body and invigorate 
and refine the mind. His bearing 
in the tilt-yard elicited the applause 
of all beholders: he could wield the 
heaviest partizan and draw the 
strongest bow as easily as any yeo- 
man of his guard ; no knight in Eng- 
land could stir him in the saddle, 
except his brother-in-law, Charles 
Brandon, and the Duke of Suffolk 
was accounted one of the most 
—— champions in all Europe. 

emperance and constant practice 
sustained his health and vigour, and 
he encouraged in others the manl 
arts in which he himself excelled. 
The court of Henry was much less 
learned than that of Elizabeth; it 
had not become the fashion for even 
the queen’s ladies to study Greek, 
and the literature of Italy had not 
yet reached, in any considerable 
degree, the northern Thule. Yet of 
Henry’s literary accomplishments, 
and even of his sterling erudition, 
there is no room to doubt. He read 
and spoke Latin with ease; con- 
versed well in French and Spanish, 
and understood Italian. He wrote 
his own language with facility and 
vigour ; ‘his State Papers and let- 
ters,’ says his most recent historian, 
‘may be placed beside those of 
Wolsey or of Cromwell, and they 
lose nothing in the comparison.’ 
‘ He sings fairly,’ says the Venetian 
envoy, Giustiniani, ‘and plays on 
almost every instrument.’ His 
perenne for art is shown by 

is patronage of Holbein, and no 
masque or device was thought com- 
plete until it had been revised by 
the royal hand. Theology was 
then regarded as the queen of 
sciences, and Henry studied it with 
the full maturity of his understand- 
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ing, and ‘perhaps,’ says Mr. Froude, 
‘with an unfortunate interest in the 
subject itself.’ He may have been 
assisted by more learned casuists 
than himself in his controversy 
with Luther, yet it is obviously 
absurd to ascribe, as Lord Her- 
bert does, his theological clinamen 
to the accidental circumstances of 
his education for the office of arch- 
bishop. Even the alphabet of the 
fathers and schoolmen cannot have 
been mastered by a boy twelve years 
old, and Henry was no more when 
his elder brother’s death made him 
heir to the throne. Mr. Froude con- 
cludes the sum of the royal accom- 
plishments by saying that ‘the a 
was among the best physicians o 
his age; he was his own engineer, 
inventing improvements in ship- 
building, and this not with the con- 
descending incapacity of a royal 
amateur, but with thorough work- 
manlike understanding.’ Long 
a highly popular monarch, the re- 
port of Wenry's graces and accom- 
plishments spread far and wide 
throughout his realm, and it is not 
improbable that the poetical cha- 
racter of Henry V. may have been 
suggested by the known and much 
celebrated character of his successor. 
A compliment to the erudition and 
litic arts of her sire, would not 
ave grated on the ears of the 
learned and sagacious Elizabeth. 


Hear him but reason in divinity, 

And, all admiring, with an inward wish 

You would desire, the king were made 
a prelate : 

Hear him debate of commonwealth 
affairs, 

You would say, it hath been all-in-all 
his study : 

List his discourse of war, and you shall 
hear , 

A fearful battle rendered you in music: 

Turn him to any course of policy, 

The gordian knot of it he will unloose, 

Familiar as his garter; that, when he 
speaks, 

The air, a chartered libertine, is still, 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s 
ears, 

To steal his sweet and honeyed sen- 
tences ; 

So that the art and practick part of life 

Must be the mistress to this theorick. 


It was no ‘ wonder,’ however, to 
his contemporaries, ‘ how his Grace 
should glean it,’ since ‘ all authori- 
ties,, Mr. Froude remarks, ‘ agree 
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in the early accounts of Henry, and 
his letters provide abundant proof 
that it is not exaggerated.’ 

A very interesting survey of 
the ‘Social Condition of England 
in the Sixteenth Century,’ forms 
the preliminary chapter to Mr. 
Froude’s narrative. It is short, 
but fully informed, and brings for- 
ward all the salient features of a 
nation then in its manly prime, and 
hastening onward to be yet greater 
andmorerenowned. No Englishman 
need blush for his ancestors under 
the early Plantagenets; they were 
rough, obstinate, and prone to wrath, 
but they were neither a cruel nor 
an ungenerous people, and partook 
more of the nature of the lion than 
the wolf. Even their harshness to 
such weak sovereigns as Edward 
and Richard I1., sprang as much 
from contempt for emasculate re- 
finements asfrom resentment against 
royal usurpations. Every English- 
man was proud of the nobler Ed- 
wards and Henrys, and yielded a dig- 
nified submission to their tight curb 
and iron rule. They acknowledged 
and even loved, a genuine king of 
men, when they found him, smote he 
never so hard. And in the reign of 
Edward III. they began to admit 
of the softer influences of civilization. 
England had asserted its place as a 
European power by its victories in 
France and Spain, and its alliances 
with the Batavian republics. Wealth 
was steadily pouring into its great 
ports of London, Dover, and Bristol; 
a spirit of inquiry and devotion was 
kindled by the preaching of Wick- 
liffe ; and the arts and literature of 
the South were introduced by the 
Norman and Provencal poets who 
followed in the train of the Black 
Prince, The feuds of the conqueror 
and the conquered were reconciled ; 
Saxonand Norman had intermarried 
with one another; the laws began 
to speak in the native idiom of the 
island; and that idiom became, in 
Chaucer’s and Gower’s hands, the 

arent of Shakspeare’s and Milton’s 

nglish. But Gotioun this early 
spring of national life and the acces- 
sion of Henry VIII., a long and 
dreary winter had fallen on the 
nation. The civilization of the 
fourteenth century had been in 
some respects premature ; it needed 
invigorating frosts and the sifting 
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of strong winds: and the exhausting 
wars of the Roses afforded it the 
stern but wholesome discipline of 
sorrow. When the second of the 
Tudors came to the throne, chastise- 
ment had wrought its work. 
Feudalism was no longer the an- 
tagonist of the Crown; the hierarchy, 
ostensibly sound and powerful, was 
radically weak and waning; and al- 
though a second revolution was re- 
a to deposit on a popular basis 
the freedom of thought and the 
power of law, the English nation in 
the year 1500 displayed a sinewy 
vigour and a youthful promise be- 
yond any other people in Europe. 
Lhe trumpet-tonedaddressof Milton 
to the Lords and Commons of his 
day might, with almost equal ap- 
propriateness, have been otidvecsedl 
to the Lords and Commons of the 
preceding century :— 

For as in a body when the blood is 
fresh, the spirits pure and vigorous, not 
only to vital, but to rational faculties, 
and those in the acutest and pertest 
operations of wit and subtlety, it argues 
in what good plight and coz.stitution the 
body is ; so when the cheerfulness of the 
people is so sprightly up, ac that it has 
not only wherewith to guard well its 
own freedom and safety, but to spare, 
and to bestow upon the solidest and 
sublimest points of controversy and new 
inventions, it betokens us not degene- 
rated, nor drooping to a fatal decay, by 
casting off the old and wrinkled skin 
of corruption to outlive these pangs, and 
wax young again, entering the ways of 
glorious truth and prosperous virtue, 
destined to become great and honourable 
in these latter ages. 

England was in good plight and 
condition, nor has Mr. Sede in 
the following sentences exaggerated 
its health and strength :—‘ Looking,’ 
he says, ‘at the state of England as 
a whole, I cannot doubt that under 
Henry the body of the people were 
prosperous, wa fed, loyal, and con- 
tented. In all points of material 
comfort they were as well off as 
they had ever been before; better 
off than they have ever been in later 
times.’ 

He exumines the causes and con- 
ditions of this ‘well-being’ under 
the twofold aspect of labour and 
amusement. The measures which 
the governments of the sixteenth 
century adopted for discouraging 
vice and idleness, and for fostering 
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the rights of labour, will seem un- 
couth to modern political economists. 
The laws which worked well in the 
sixteenth century would not, in- 
deed, suit the nineteenth; but it 
may be questioned whether the 
ruder legislation were not more in 
accordance with the higher code of 
right and wrong. ‘There were 
difficulties and drawbacks at that 
time,’ says Mr. Froude, ‘as well as 
this. Of liberty in the modern 
sense of the aad of the supposed 
right of every man ‘ to do what he 
will with his own,’ or with himself, 
there was no question. To the 
uestion, if ever it was asked, May 
do what I will with my own? 
there was the brief answer: No 
man may do what is wrong, either 
with what is his own or with what 
is another's.’ And this simple and 
intelligible maxim was very gene- 
rally carried into practice. The 
vigilance of the Government was 
especially directed against two 
abuses—the usurpations of monied 
men, and the idleness of the labour- 
ing man. There seems not to have 
been much debating on these topics, 
but there was swift and severe 
dealing with them. We extract 
from Mr. Froude’s pages a sample 
of either kind, earnestly commend- 
ing both to. the attention of the 
economist :— 


Labour was not looked upon as a 
market commodity; the Government 
attempting to portion out the rights of 
the various classes of society by the rule, 
not of economy, but of equity. States- 
men did not care for the accumulation 
of capital, they desired to see the phy- 
sical well-being of all classes of the 
commonwealth maintained at the highest 
degree which the producing power of 
the country admitted, and, population 
and production remaining stationary, 
they were able to do it. This was their 
object, and they were supported in it by 
a powerful and efficient majority of the 
nation. At one time parliament inter- 
fered to protect employers against their 
labourers, but it was equally determined 
that employers should not be allowed to 
abuse their opportunities. 

Other acts interfered imperiously with 
the rights of property where a dispo- 
sition showed itself to exercise them 
selfishly. The city merchants were 
becoming landowners, and some of them 
attempted to apply their rules of trade 
to the management of landed estates. 
While. wages were ruled so high, it 
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answered better as a speculation to con- 
vert arable land into pasture ; but the 
law immediately stepped in to prevent 
a proceeding which it regarded as petty 
treason to the commonwealth. Self- 
protection is the first law of life, and 
the country relying for its defence on an 
able-bodied population, evenly distri- 
buted, ready at any moment to be 
called into action, either against foreign 
invasion or civil disturbance, it could 
not permit the owners of land to pursue 
for their own benefit a course of action 
which threatened to weaken its gar- 
risons, 

‘The abominable sin of idleness’ 
was to King Henry, as the royal 
opinion is expressed in the Statute 
Book, ‘the one hatefullest of of- 
fences in all persons of whatever 
sex or age.’ For the able-bodied 
vagrant the old English laws had no 
mercy. It was presumed in them 
that, if strong capable men, at a 
time when work was abundant, 
chose to wander about the country, 
and live upon the labour of others, 
mendicancy was not the only 
crime of which they were likely to 
be guilty ; and idleness was accord- 
ingly looked upon as both a crime 
in itself and the nurse of crimes. 
The Poor-Law Act of 1834 is little 
more than an echo of this whole- 
some sentiment of our forefathers ; 
but the circumstances of the six- 
teenth century enabled legislators 
to enforce their law with much less 
complicated machinery. Then, as 
now, the claims of age and impo- 
tency to a decent provision were 
acknowledged ; but the general 
maxim was, that ‘the penalty of 
God's laws against idleness, as ex- 
pressed in the system of nature, 
was starvation, and it was held in- 
tolerable that any man should be 
allowed to escape God’s judgment 
by begging under false pretences, 
and robbing others of their honest 
earnings.’ 

We must not allow ourselves to 
dip further into Mr. Froude’s in- 
troductory chapter, although his pic- 
ture of Enyland in the sixteenth 
century is so vivid and instructive, 
that our forbearance is in obedience 
only to our space. His account of 
the occupations, the amusements, 
and the sentiments of Englishmen 
in that age, is one of the happiest 
exemplifications of the aid which 
the antiquary renders to the histo- 
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rian. Taken apart, the researches 
of the antiquary are often tedious 
and trivial; but where, as in this 
instance, they furnish materials for 
a master-builder, the studies of 
Dryasdust deserve our thanks and 
assume the dignity of labour. We 
close this narrative of the social 
aspect of England without surprise 
at the enthusiastic challenge con- 
tained in a State Paper of 1515— 
* What comyn folke in al] this world 
may compare with the comyns of 
England in riches, produce, liberty, 
welfare, and all prosperity?’ What 
comyn folke is so mighty, so strong 
in the fielde, as the comyns of Eng- 
land ?” 
By commencing with the last 
ears of Wolsey’s administration, 
r. Froude excludes from his narra- 
tive the most prosperous and un- 
disturbed portion of Henry’s reign. 
He enters at once upon the sturdy 
manhood of the king, and on the 
great controversy whose undulations 
vibrated throughout his realm for 
two centuries onward, and have left 
their traces impressed even upon 
our own generation. The abuses of 
the Church of Rome were the primal 
cause of the Reformation in Ger- 
many; in our own country they 
operated less directly, althoug 
scarcely less powerfully in the end. 
An unsuccessful assault upon it 
pooety strengthens the esta- 
lished order of things ; the aristo- 
cracy of Rome was never more 
werful than after the murder of 
rusus and the Gracchi; and the 
failure of Wickliffe to renovate the 
church, and the suppression of the 
Lollards, only infused new vigour 
and presumption into the Anglican 
hierarchy. Churechmen alone had 
passed through the wars of the Roses 
comparatively unscathed, and even 
acquired amid the general convul- 
sions of the storm, a firmer hold on 
their possessions and on the laity. 
Henry VII. continued the traditions 
of the House of Lancaster, and 
favoured the privileges of ecclesias- 
tics. But even had he aspired to 
play the part of John of Gaunt in 
curbing the authority or restricting 
the wealth of the Church, he sat too 
insecurely on his throne to venture 
on a resolute reform. Such inno- 
vations as he attempted respected 
rather the correction of immorality, 
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than a revision of the power or title- 
deeds of the priesthood ; and to the 
outward eye the rock of the Church 
never stood higher above the waves 
of popular anger or envy than when 
Henry VIII. ascended the throne. 

But the security and triumph of 
the hierarchy were to the outward 
eye alone. The gourd that sprang 
up in a day and withered in the 
evening, was scarcely less — 
than the Church to certain blight 
and destruction. It had outlived 
nearly all that had rendered it either 
noble in itself or nec for the 
nation ; it was folding its hands in 
sloth ; it was pampering itself with 
delicate living ; it was no longer the 
steward or the advocate of the poor ; 
it heard neither the watchman call- 
ing it to awake, nor discerned the 
speck on the horizon that heralded 
the storm. Wolsey, indeed, did not 
share in this blindness to the signs 
of the times: he projected reforms 
that might, if executed, have de- 
tained England for another century 
within the pale of Rome; but the 
reformer himself was already totter- 
ing, and his own ruin anticipated 
that of his order. 

Into the divorce of Henry and its 
consequences, neither our inclina- 
tion nor our space permits us to 
enter. No crisis in English history 
is more generally known. than this ; 
and many who would confound the 
Petition of Rights with the Bill of 
Rights, or be unable to explain 
wherein the Solemn League and 
Covenant differed from the West- 
minster Catechism, can yet relate 
the story of Catherine’s sorrows 
and Henry’s scruples. The Judge 
of all hearts alone can tell whether 
the king were really pricked in con- 
science regarding his marriage with 
his brother’s widow, or whether he 
yielded to the insidious promptings 
of an earthly passion. What the 
human probabilities are that re- 
morse was the motive which first 
actuated Henry to raise the question 
of the Jawfulness of his union, no 
one has recorded more clearly than 
Mr. Froude, or more cogently stated 
the political reasons that corrobo- 
rated his religious sentiments. We 
can afford room only for the follow- 
ing arguments in favour of ‘ the 
better reason :'— 

1. Our position is unfavourable 





for a dispassionate hearing of the 
ease. We see the end as well as the 
beginning: the plaintiff, corrupted 
by self-will and success, degenerated 
into a fierce, gloomy, and capricious 
despot, and surrounded the 
hastly images of the axe and block; 
the defendant, worn out with her 
long agony, and crowning her meek 
and gentle life by a lingering and 
lonely death ; the witnesses or ad- 
vocates on either side disgraced or 
judicially murdered; and of five 
successors to the royal bed, two 
brought to a shameful end, and one 
living scarcely less shamefully a 
widowed wife. Nor was the general 
aspect of the country itself less 
dreary. The divorce had led im- 
mediately to the uprooting of an 
ancient and long honoured church : 
and although its reform was im- 
erative, and demanded by the 
nglish people generally, the ruins 
did not thevetoes present a less wide 
and diversified spectacle of desola- 
tion. The holy and beautiful houses 
in which generations had offered up 
prayer and praise, and which, how- 
ever recently abused, were originally 
monuments of the humiliation of 
the proud, and of the charity and 
faith of the humble, had, for the 
most part, become the habitation of 
strangers, or were abandoned to 
unclean birds and beasts. The dis- 
solution of the monasteries was in- 
deed to many the opening of the 
rison to them that were bound; 
ut to more, and to the aged and 
helpless, it was often as a shipwreck 
on some inhospitable coast—a sun- 
dering of old habits and ties—a 
banishment from the pleasant garden 
into a world covered with thorns, 
thistles, and barrenness. The pom 
and glory of worship were doumetis 
—Sion was widowel-Rachel would 
not be comforted. 

2. We cannot feel, as the men of 
that time felt, the importance of a 
male heir to the Crown at an epoch 
divided by only half a century from 
a desolating war originating in a 
disputed succession. Henry him- 
self had succeeded without dispute 
or competition, and his reign had 
been generally popular. But among 
the nobles of England were many 
more directly descended from the 
Plantagenets than himself, and dis- 
posed to acquiesce in the sway of 
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Owen Tudor’s descendant so long 
only as he remained the defender 
of the ancient faith. The flaws in 
his title became patent as soon as 
the king leagued himself with the 
Korahs, Dathans, and Abirams of 
the Reformation; and hopes and 
claims long dormant revived against 
an heretical monarch to whom 
Heaven, as it seemed, had denied 
male issue. It was only the more 
sagacious or the more devout 
minority that discerned at the time 
the necessity of reformation; and we 
who inherit their labours, are not 
touched by the passions which sus- 
tained or hindered them. The his- 
torian has accordingly an arduous 
task so to hold the balance as to dis- 
tribute justice impartially to the 
good men on either side wie joined 
issue in this irreconcilable struggle. 
It is easy enough to denounce Crom- 
well and Henry, or Fisher and 
More, but it is not so easy to show 
that according to their lights and 
their position, all are entitled to in- 
dulgence or respect. Mr. Froude 
has generally maintained his judi- 
cial calmness, and discerned and re- 
lated with great clearness and 
ower, not merely the prominent 
eatures and motives of the strife, 
but also—what is yet more difficult, 
at the end of three centuries—the 
ee aspect it wore in the 
eyes of the principal actors and 
sufferers. 

In the first place, as regards the 
divorce itself, he has shown on 
good if not unquestionable au- 
thority, that the feelings of the 
nation went with Henry. 

They went with him generally 
before a religious element mingled 
itself in the controversy ; partially 
after England was divided into two 
hostile camps. Nor was there any 
inconsistency in the recoil of the 
Catholics from Henry’s side, inas- 
much as long before it concluded, 
the controversy itself had shifted 
its ground. Originally the question 
seems to have stood on the following 
premises. The legality of the mar- 
riage had from the first been doubt- 
ful. The Pope had reluctantl 
granted, as reluctantly the English 
Ministry had accepted, a ‘dispensa- 
tion for Henry’s marriage with his 
brother’s widow. That keen but 
unscrupulous politician, Ferdinand 
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of Arragon, had for his own ends 
urged on the marriage. His in- 
terests required its completion to 
strengthen his hands against 
France; and Henry VII., with 
whom the diva pecunia always 
weighed powerfully, had assented, 
since the return of Catherine to her 
native land involved the repayment 
of her marriage-portion. But Henry 
speedily regretted his consent, and 
one year only after the betrothal, 
yielded to opposite fears regarding 
the succession, which might be im- 
perilled by an anomalous and un- 
canonical marriage. The ambiguity 
of the law and the scruples of his 
ecclesiastical advisers confirmed his 
apprehensions, and so soon as the 
rince arrived at the requisite age 
e was compelled to renounce, by a 
formal and solemn act, the obliga- 
tions contracted in his name. But 
after his father’s death, the ma- 
jority of the Council solicited him 
to renew his engagement, and the 
marriage, notwithstanding the dis- 
parity of Henry’s and Catherine’s 
years, was long attended with at 
east ordinary comfort to both. 

But it was not attended with the 
one result that would probably have 
kept Henry’searly scruplesdormant, 
and led him to acquiesce in the grow- 
ing infirmities of his queen. Hehad 
no male issue, and to him the denial 
of it was fraught with fears, the 
weight of which we can perhaps 
hardly realise. Mr. Sreue shall 
relate whence these fears sprang, 
and derived their force. After 
oe out the uncertainty of the 

aw of succession to the Crown, and 

- the difficulty of ruling a military 
nation by the weak hands of either 
a vot fainéant like Richard IL, 
or a female—no Elizabeth had as 
yet mastered the difficulty, — he 
Says: 

So many uncertainties on a point so 
vital had occasioned various fearful epi- 
sodes in English history ; the most fear- 
ful of them, which had traced its cha- 
racters in blood in the private records of 
every English family, having been the 
long struggle of the preceding century, 
from which the nation was still suffering, 
and had but recovered sufficiently to be 
conscious of what it had endured. It 
had decimated itself for a question which 
involved no principle and led to no 
result, and perhaps the history of the 
world may be searched in vain for any 
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parallel to a quarrel at once so desperate 
and so unmeaning. 

This very unmeaning character of the 
dispute increased the difficulty of ending 
it. In wars of conquest or of principle, 
when something definite is at stake, the 
victory is either won or it is lost; the 
conduct of individual men, at all events, 
is overruled by considerations external to 
themselves, which admit of being 
weighed and calculated. In a war of 
succession, where the great families were 
divided in their allegiance, and sup- 
ported the rival claimants in evenly 
balanced numbers, the inveteracy of the 
conflict increased with its duration, and 
propagated itself from generation to 
generation. Every family was in blood- 
feud with its neighbour ; and children 
as they grew to manhood inherited the 
duty of revenging their fathers’ deaths. 

No effort of imagination can repro- 
duce to us the state of this country in 
the fatal years which intervened between 
the first rising of the Duke of York and 
the battle of Bosworth ; and experience 
too truly convinced Henry VII. that 
the war had ceased only from general 
exhaustion, and not because there was 
no will to continue it. He breathed an 
atmosphere of suspended insurrection, 
and only when we remember the pro- 
bable effect upon his mind of the con- 
stant dread of an explosion, can we ex- 
cuse or understand, in a prince not 
generally cruel, the murder of the Earl 
of Warwick : no temper at such a time 
is strong enough to retain its balance. 

Fifty years of settled government, 
however, had not been without their 
effects. The country had collected itself, 
the feuds of the families had been 
chastened, if they had not been subdued ; 
while the increase of wealth and mate- 
rial prosperity had brought out into 
obvious prominence those advantages 
of peace which a hot-spirited people 
antecedent to experience, had not an- 
ticipated, and had not been able to 
appreciate. They were better fed, bet- 
ter cared for, more justly governed, than 
they had ever been before ; and though 
abundance of unruly tempers remained, 
yet the wiser portion of the nation, 
looking back from their new vantage- 
ground, were able to recognise the past 
in its true hatefulness, Thenceforward 
a war of succession was the predomina- 
ting terror with English statesmen, and 
the safe establishment of the reigning 
family bore a degree of importance 
which it is possible their fears exagge- 
rated, yet which in fact was the deter- 
mining principle of their action. 


The fears of Henry were increased 
by remorse. We would not wil- 
lingly be deemed prradoxical when 
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we assert our conviction — and 
herein we have the support of Mr. 
Froude—that Henry was deeply 
susceptible of religious impressions. 
We must again guard our readers 
against the error of mingling the 
king’s later and worse years with 
the period now under review. How 
much of his faith was ‘what the 
nurse and what the priest had 
taught,’ or how much was the result 
of his theological training, cannot 
be known; but there is positive tes- 
timony that at the time he was 
regarded as having ‘a real sense of 
religious obligation.’ The vouchers 
for this assertion will be best ex- 
amined in Mr. Froude’s pages, and 
we must dwell no longer on what 
probably is the best known portion 
of Henry’s history, the motives and 
process of the divorce. The diffe- 
rence between the views taken of 
this controversy by contemporaries 
and by later writers, is thus con- 
cisely summed up :— 

In the sixteenth century, not only did 
the parliament profess to desire it, urge 
it, and further it, but we are told by a 
contemporary, that ‘all indifferent and 
discreet persons’ judged that it was right 
and necessary. In the nineteenth cen- 
tury, perhaps there is not one of our- 
selves who has not been taught to look 
upon it as an act of enormous wicked- 
ness. In the sixteenth century, Queen 
Catherine was an obstacle to the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom, an incentive 
to treasonable hopes. In the nineteenth 
she is an outraged and injured wife, 
the victim of a false husband’s fickle 
appetite. 

Throughout the period of Mr. 
Froude’s work there lurks a secret 
difficulty—incedit per ignes sup- 
positos cineri doloso. Private feel- 
ings have largely intermingled them- 
selves with public questions; and 
even at this distance of time, the 
sorrows of Catherine awaken sym- 
pathy, and the virtue of Mary of 
Scotland finds champions. There 
is a Protestant and there is a 
Catholic aspect of the controversy ; 
there is the hard logic of policy 
and law, and there is the bias 
of passion and sentiment. In 
nothing has Mr. Froude displayed 
more ability than in his mode of 
dealing with the cases of Fisher and 
More. He accords full sympathy 
‘to their misfortunes, while he proves 
clearly their delusions, and the la- 
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mentable consequences to England, 
had their opinions prevailed. In 
one instance his clear and cogent 
statement of the case must dispel 
the mists of romance which cling 
around the name of Anne Boleyn. 
We cannot indeed condemn her on 
exactly the same grounds with Mr. 
Froude, since, in our opinion, he 
places too much reliance on the 
articles of attainder, and is too con- 
fident in the honesty and indepen- 
dence of her judges. He seems to 
forget one of his own concessions 
respecting Henry—that he saw his 
duty through his wishes; he does 
not make due allowance for the 
king’s power and self-will in all 
matters touching himself. He does 
not remember that he who could 
overthrow Buckingham and Wolsey, 
must have been a Bapis €xtrinrys— 
a most dread sovereign to any noble- 
man orany court of justiciaries in the 
realm. Shakspeare, and those from 
whom Shakspeare derived his out- 
line, have limned Henry in this 
respect more characteristically. In 
Mr. Froude’s general view of Anne 
Boleyn’s disposition we however per- 
fectly accord. Coarse she must have 
been in no ordinary degree, to have 
occupied complacently for so many 
years the ambiguous position which 
the king assigned her; cruel she 
must have been, to the extinetion 
of all womanly sentiment, to have 
accepted an exaltation built upon 
the sorrows and the health of her 
mistress; vain and light she was 
beyond all question—a modest 
woman, even in an age of little re- 
finement, would not have permitted 
such familiarities as she, whether as 
maid or wife, indulged in; sensual 
she was in her tastes, as.many anec- 
dotes of her life and conversation 
rove ; and if we dissent from Mr. 
‘roude in his belief of her crimi- 
nality, it is chiefly because we hold 
her to have been a cold and self- 
indulgent woman, inaccessible alike 
to strong passion or delicate affec- 
tion. It is not often that Mr. 
Froude’s severe style allows itself 
to stray into the region of the pic- 
turesque. But that when he chooses 
he can be most effective in descrip- 
tion, appears from the following 
account of the coronation of this 
‘poor painted queen, vain flourish 
of greatness :’-— 
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On the morning of the 31st of May 
(1533), the families of the London citi- 
zens were stirring early in all houses, 
From Temple-bar to the Tower, the 
streets were fresh strewed with gravel, 
the footpaths were railed off along the 
whole distance, and occupied on one side 
by the guilds, their workmen, and ap- 
prentices, on the other by the City 
constables and officials in their gaudy 
uniforms, and ‘with their staves in hand 
for to cause the people to keep good 
room and order,’ Cornhill and Grace- 
church-street had dressed their fronts in 
scarlet and crimson, in arras and tapes- 
try, and the rich carpet-work from 
Persia and the East. Cheapside, to 
outshine her rivals, was draped even 
more splendidly in cloth of gold, and 
tissue, and velvet. The sheriffs were 
pacing up and down on their great 

‘lemish horses, hung with liveries, and 
all the windows were thronged with ladies 
crowding to see the procession pass. 
At length the Tower guns opened, the 
grim gates rolled back, and under the 
archway in the bright May sunshine, 
the long column began slowly to defile. 
Two states only permitted their repre- 
sentatives to grace the scene with their 
presence,— Venice and France. It was, 
perbaps, to make the most of this 
isolated countenance, that the French 
ambassador's train formed the van of the 
cavalcade. Twelve French knights 
came riding foremost in surcoats of blue 
velvet with sleeves of yellow silk, their 
horses trapped in blue, with white 
crosses powdered on their hangings. 
After them followed a troop of English 
gentlemen, two and two, and then the 
knights of the Bath, ‘in gowns of violet, 
with hoods purfled with miniver like 
doctors.” Next, perhaps at a little in- 
terval, the abbots passed on, mitred in 
their robes; the barons followed in 
crimson velvet, the bishops then, and 
then the earls and marquises, the dresses 
of each order increasing in elaborate 
gorgeousness. All these rode on in 
pairs. Then came alone Audeley, lord- 
chancellor, and behind him the Venetian 
ambassador and the Archbishop of 
York; the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and Du Bellay, Bishop of Bayonne, 
solemn with stole and crozier. Next, 
the Lord Mayor, with the City mace in 
hand, and Garter in his coat of arms; 
and then Lord William Howard—Belted 
Will Howard, of the Scottish border, 
Marshal of England. The officers of 
the Queen’s household succeeded the 
Marshal in scarlet and gold, and the van 
of the procession was closed by the Duke 
of Suffolk, as high constable, with his 
silver wand. It is no easy matter to 
picture to ourselves the blazing trail of 
splendour which in such a pageant 
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must have drawn along the London 
streets,—those streets which now we 
know so black and smoke-grimed, them- 
selves then radiant with masses of 
colour, gold, and crimson, and violet. 
Yet there it was, and there the sun 
could shine upon it, and tens of thou- 
sands of eyes were gazing on the scene 
out of the crowded lattices. 

But those eyes were watching all for 
another object, which now drew near. 
In an open space behind the constable 
there was seen approaching ‘a white 
chariot,’ drawn by two palfreys in white 
damask which swept the ground, a 
golden canopy borne above it making 
music with silver bells, And in the 
chariot sat the observed of all observers, 
the beautiful occasion of all this glitter- 
ing homage; fortune’s plaything of the 
hour, the Queen of England —queen at 
last—borne along upon the waves of this 
sea of glory, breathing the perfumed 
incense of greatness, which she had 
risked her fair name, her delicacy, her 
honour, her self-respect, to win; and 
she had won it. 


To the worshippers of the ancient 
gods, there was perhaps no stranger 
phenomenon in the institutions of 
the new faith, than the sequestration 
of individuals or companies of be- 
lievers from the cares and pleasures 
of secular life. To all who regarded 
the State as entitled, even before the 
family, to the services of its members, 
such recession must have appeared 
little less a crime than rebellion 
itself. ‘To those, on the other hand, 
within the pale, such seclusion from 
an impure and unbelieving world 
must have seemed as the planting of 
colonies for that kingdom which the 
saints had foretold and the martyrs 
already entered. Neither of these 
theories deserves a sigh or a smile. 
The State was actually weakened by 
the withdrawal of so many of its 
members: the virtue of individuals 
was nurtured and strengthened by 
sequestration from a corrupt and 
enfeebled world. Originally, and 
for many centuries after their foun- 
dation, monastic institutions were 
among the brightest gems of the 
Christian crown. Their charter, not 
written with hands, but conceived 
by pious spirits, was the law of 
sacrifice ; and no law was ever more 
cheerfully obeyed through ages of 
calamity and convulsion, when the 
violent had possession of the earth. 
By their vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience the regular clergy 
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surrendered everything which makes 
life delightful—the separate home, 
the helpmate, the sweet looks and 
tones of children, the indulgence of 
choice in labour or pleasure, the 
prospects of winning honour by the 
strong hand or the strong mind. 
They were the servants of their 
brethren, ever under their Great 
Taskmaster’s eye. To labour and 
to pray was their business on earth; 
but their labour was for other men’s 
bodies, and their prayers were for 
other men’s souls. Although wealth 
flowed in upon them—and the world, 
in its instinctive loyalty to greatness, 
was no niggard of its gifts—the 
monks remained for ages poor, and 
were content to be just stewards of 
the household of Christ. Even those 
who swept the monasteries with the 
besom of destruction, directly ad- 
mitted the original nobility of the 
institution, since they suppressed 
them because they had forgotten 
and foregone the spirit of self- 
sacrifice :— 

The soul of religion, however (says 
Mr. Froude), had died out of monas- 
ticism for many generations before the 
Reformation. At the close of the four- 
teenth century, Wickliffe had cried that 
the rotting trunk cumbered the ground, 
and should be cut down. It had not 
been cut down ; it had been allowed to 
stand for a hundred-and-fifty more years; 
and now it was indeed plain that it 
could remain no longer. The boughs 
were bare, the stem was withered, the 
veins were choked with corruption ; the 
ancient life-tree of monasticism would 
blossom and bear fruit no more. Faith 
had sunk into superstition; duty had 
died into routine; and the monks, whose 
technical discipline was forgotten, and 
who were set free by their position from 
the discipline of ordinary duty, had 
travelled swiftly on the downhill road of 
human corruption 


Mr. Froude passes lightly over 
the darker scandals by which the 
abbeys were disgraced; but he 
affords the reader a clear insight 
into the cool, business-like, and at 
first the considerate, manner of their 
suppression. Their abolition did not 
originate with Henry’s Protestant 
councillors, nor was it exactly a 
result of his feud with Rome. Wol- 
sey had already discerned that the 
monasteries must either be reformed, 
or fall beneath universal impatience 
and indignation at their corruptions, 
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and he commenced their purifica~ 
tion armed with legatine authority- 
But Wolsey fell, and his scheme 
fell with him; he had merely time 
to point the finger to an indis- 
a task. We must refer to 

{r. Froude’s pages for the succes- 
sive acts of the Board and the Com- 
missioners. A sober and even a 
charitable spirit dictated the early 
measures of reform. There was no 
want of precedents. Henry V. 
had suppressed a hundred religious 
houses; and Henry VIII. and 
Cromwell at first proposed not to 
suppress, but to reform. The 
harsher alternative was adopted 
only after reformation was in many 
instances found to be hopeless. 
Mr. Froude disposes of the asser- 
tion of some writers, that there was 
a preconceived purpose of spolia- 
tion, as well as of certain senti- 
mental fallacies respecting the in- 
jurious results of the abolition of 
monasteries to the realm at large. 
After showing that inquiry, at 
least, was plain matter of necessity, 
as well as that in too many cases 
abolition was necessary after in- 
quiry, he adds, 

The antithesis which we sometimes 
hear between the charity of the monas- 
teries—-which relieved poverty for the 
love of God—and the worldly harshness 
of a poor- law, will not endure inspection. 
The monasteries, which had been the 
support of ‘valiant beggary,’ had long 
before transferred to the nation the 
maintenance of the impotent and the 
deserving; and the resumption of an 
abused trust was no more than the 
natural consequence of their dishonesty. 


‘When the enormities’ of the 
monasteries, says Latimer, ‘were 
first read in the parliament house, 
they were so great and abominable 
that there was nothing but ‘Down 
with them.’ There were indeed 
differences. The smaller monas- 
teries were in all cases the worst. 
In many of the greater there was 
more corporate respect, better 
management, and greater decency. 
Yet the burden of the report sub- 
mitted to the legislature was, that a 
third only of these establishments 
could claim exemption from sehedule 
A. It appeared that 


Two-thirds of the monks in England 
were living in habits which may not be 
described, The facts were related ir. 
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great detail. The confessions of parties 
implicated were produced, signed by 
their own hands. The vows were not 
observed; the lands were wasted, sold, 
and mortgaged; the houses were falling 
to waste; within and without, the mo- 
nastic system was in ruins. 
Purification of morals, and resto- 
ration of trusts to their proper uses, 
were not the only beneficial results 
of this searching inquiry. The 
cause of education was also pro- 
moted (1) by the dispersion of 
idlers from the Universities, and (2) 
by the substitution of better ma- 
nuals of instruction for the old 
mumpsimus of the lecture-rooms. 
The Commissioners made short but 
sure work with the University of 
Oxford. There, says Mr. Froude, 
The heads of houses, as may be sup- 
posed, saw little around them which 
was in need of reform. A few students 
of high genius and high purposes had 
been introduced into the University by 
Wolsey; and these had been assidu- 
ously exiled or imprisoned. All sus- 
ected books had been hunted out. 
here had been fagot processions in 
High Street, and bonfires of New Tes- 
taments at Carfax. The daily chapels 
had gone forward as usual, and the 
drowsy lectures on the schoolmen ; 
while ‘towardly young men’ who 
were venturing stealthily into the peril- 
ous heresy of Greek, were eyed askance 
by the authorities. There was comfort- 
able living in the colleges ; so comfort- 
able, that many of the country clergy 
preferred Oxford and Cambridge to the 
monotony of their parishes, and took 
advantage of a clause in an Act of 
Parliament, which recognised a _resi- 
dence at either of the Universities, as an 
excuse for absence from tedious duties. 
Of these drones there was an in- 
stantaneous dispersion after the ar- 
rival of the Commissioners. The 
Universities indeed were no longer 
pleasant places of abode for clergy- 
men absent onleave. They were re- 
quired to attend lectures ; forbidden 
to frequent taverns and ale-houses : 
Ichabod, the glory of lounging and 
wine-bibbing had departed, at least 
forawhile. Duns Scotus, the great- 
est of the schoolmen, the supreme 
despot for ages in Oxford lecture- 
rooms, was not = banished, but 
ignominiously handled. The winds 
blew his leaves about the great Quad- 
rant Court of New College; and 
‘One Mr. Greenfield, a gentleman of 
Buckinghamshire, gathered up part 
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of the same bookleaves to make 
him, (as he said,) sewers or blawn- 
sheres, to keep the deer within his 
wood, thereby to have the better 
cry with his hounds.’ A new life 
was put into education. During 
their brief sojourn, the Commis- 
sioners founded new Professorships 
—professorships of Polite Latin, 
Philosophy, Divinity, Canon Law, 
Natural Sciences—above all, of the 
dreaded Greek ; confiscating funds 
to support them. 

Nothing is more striking in Mr. 
Froude’s narrative than the energy 
with which men performed their 
work in those days, whether it 
were the king himself, or any of 
the numerous commissioners act- 
ing under his seal and warrant. 
Henry indeed, after Wolsey’s fall, 
was as wunwearied in business 
as Louis XIV. after he took 
the reins from the regent Anne. 
He was ably seconded by his 
minister, Cromwell. Without the 

enius, but also without the vault- 
ing ambition of the Cardinal, he 
was probably, for a monarch deter- 
mined to see with his own eyes and 
to guide with his own hands, an 
unsurpassed Secretary of State. It 
was a current saying, that Henry 
loved a man when he found one; 
and in the low-born and self-raised 
Cromwell he found what he was wont 
to love. The history of Cromwell's 
early struggles is told with great 
force and liveliness by Mr. Froude. 
That they were severe is evinced 
by the story, that in the days of his 
honours ‘he shook by the hand an 
old bell-ringer at Sion House, in 
the presence of a bevy of courtiers, 
telling them that ‘ this man’s father 
had given him many a dinner in his 
necessities.’’ His first step to great- 
ness was a situation in Wolsey’s 
household—‘ the general asylum of 
ability in want of employment.’ 
Here he made rapid progress, and 
served an apprenticeship to the 
work of his later life, since in the 
year 1525 his patron employed him 
in visiting and breaking up the 
small monasteries which the Pope 
had granted for the foundation of 
the new colleges. He was so effi- 
cient in this business, that com- 

laints of his conduct were laid 
efore the king. Henry seems, 
however, to have found no fault 
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with him, and Cromwell remained 
in = Cardinal’s service until he 
fell :— 


And then (says Mr. Froude) the 
truly noble nature that was in him 
showed itself. He accompanied his 
master through his dreary confinement 
at Esher, doing all that man could do to 
soften the awkward wretchedness of it. 
And at the meeting of Parliament, in 
which he obtained a seat, he rendered 
him a still more gallant service. The 
Lords had passed a bill of impeachment 

inst Wolsey, violent, vindictive, and 
malevolent. It was to be submitted to 
the Commons, and Cromwell prepared 
to attempt an opposition. His attempt 
speeded well. He stopped the progress 
of the impeachment in the Lower 
House, and grew into such estimation 
in every man’s opinion, for his honest 
behaviour in his master’s cause, that he 
was esteemed the most faithfullest 
servant, and was of all men greatly 
commended, 


It is evident from Cavendish’s 
narrative, that it needed all the arts 
and attractions of Anne Boleyn, 
even when Henry was most highly 
incensed with the sloth and subter- 
fuges of Rome in his divorce 
cause, to wean the King wholly 
from his old minister and favourite. 
Loyalty to the disgraced Cardinal 
would thus be a recommendation 
to the royal favour; and Cromwell 
confirmed by his abilities the im- 
pression which his fidelity had 
made. He became the King’s 
Secretary, representing the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons, 
and rapidly rose to the second place 
in the realm. 


I cannot call him ambitious (Mr. 
Froude observes); an ambitious man 
would scarcely have pursued so refined 
a policy, or have calculated on the 
admiration which he gained by adhering 
to a fallen minister. He did not seek 
greatness—greatness rather sought him, 
as the man in England most fit to bear 
it. His business was to prepare the 
measures which were to be submitted 
to Parliament by the Government. 
His influence, therefore, grew neces- 
sarily with the rapidity with which 
events were ripening; and when the 
conclusive step was taken, and the king 
was married, the virtual conduct of the 
Reformation passed into his hands. 
His Protestant tendencies were un- 
known as yet, perhaps even to his own 
conscience ; nor to the last could he 
arrive at any certain speculative con- 
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victions. He was drawn towards the 
Protestants as he rose into power by the 
integrity of his nature, which compelled 
him to trust only those who were honest 
like himself. 


It is with much regret that we 
pass over Mr. Froude’s excellent 
ortraits of Latimer and Sir Thomas 
ore. His account of the accom- 
lished and witty Chancellor is less 
avourable to him than we are 
accustomed to read. Full credit 
is given for his virtues, his serene 
temper, and honesty; but the his- 
torian plainly thinks him neither a 
safe counsellor nor a strong or wise 
man. No common strength or 
wisdom, indeed, were needful in 
order to stand firm or to walk 
rightly in such crooked times: and 
failure to do so is scarcely a cause 
for wonder or accusation. Even 
the most keen-sighted groped their 
way: even the _ strongest-willed 
occasionally shrank from the stee 
edge of the road along whic 
England was then proceeding. 

Mr. Froude’s portraitures are not, 
however, drawn from. single heads 
only ; Cromwell and Latimer, even 
Henry himself, could not have 
brought about the change which the 
age consciously or unconsciously 
demanded, had they not expressed 
the thoughts, and been sustained 
by the secret or avowed approbation 
of the English nation. At this, the 
better period of his reign, Henry, if 
he dictated to his Parliament, led 
them along the path which in general 
they wished to tread ; and although 
we do not suppose he entertained 
very constitutional notions of privi- 
lege, he certainly for many years 
did not exert his prerogative offen- 
sively. The Long Parliament, the 
Convention, and the Parliament that 
pomee the Reform Bill, have each 

ad their chroniclers for good or 
evil report; but Mr. Froude calls 
our attention emphatically to the 
work done by the Parliament which 
assembled in 1529, and sat for nearly 
seven years. It met at the most 
memorable crisis in the history of 
this country; at the point of de- 
parture of the new from the old 
order of things; at the moment 
when the new birth of England’s 
destiny was breaking through the 
chrysalis of the past. It com- 
mitted arbitrary and violent acts ; 
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its hands are not free from the stain 
of blood; yet much of its work has 
stood the test of time, and to this 
Parliament we are indebted for much 
that now distinguishes English 
liberty from the capricious immu- 
nities, sometimes wrested, but 
seldom long retained, by other 
European nations. Considering, 
indeed, the dangers which encom- 
en it, and the unprecedented 
ifficulties it was called upon to 
deal with, the conduct of this me- 
morable assembly may be pro- 
nounced as temperate as it was firm. 
There were fears within and fight- 
ings without: yet it cleansed, even 
in a more exemplary manner and to 
a@ greater extent than the more 
famous Long Parliament, the springs 
and currents of spiritual and secular 
abuses, severed England from the 
Papacy, grounded the National 
Church upon the national indepen- 
dence, and though it achieved a 
revolution of which the effects yet 
remain, and which at the moment 
vibrated along every chord of so- 
ciety, it maintained peace inviolate, 
and prevented anarchy from break- 
ing bounds. Mr. Froude’s excel- 
lent summary of its achievements 
will furnish the last of our extracts 
from his admirable narrative :— 


So closed the first great parliament of 
the Reformation, which was now dis- 
solved. The Lower House is known to 
us only as an abstraction. The debates 
are lost; and the details of its proceed- 
ings are visible only in faint transient 
gleams. We have an epitome of two 
sessions in the Lords’ journals; but 
even this partial assistance fails us with 
the Commons; and the Lords in this 
matter were a body of secondary moment. 
The Lords had ceased to be the leaders 
of the English people ; they existed as 
an ornament rather than a power; and 
under the direction of the council they 
followed as the stream drew them, when 
individually, if they had so dared, they 
would have chosen a far other course. 
The work was done by the Commons ; 
by them the first move was made; by 
them and the king the campaign was 
carried through to victory. And this 
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one body of men, dim as they now seem 
to us, who assembled on the wreck of 
the administration of Wolsey, had com- 
menced and had concluded a revolution 
which had reversed the foundations of 
the State. They found England in de- 
pendency upon a foreign power; they 
left it a free nation. They found it 
under the despotism of a church esta- 
blishment saturated with disease; and 
they had bound the hands of that 
establishment; they had laid it down 
under the knife, and carved away its 
putrid members ; and stripping off its 
Nessus robe of splendour and power, 
they had awakened in it some forced 
remembrance of its higher calling. The 
elements of a far deeper change were 
seething ; a change, not in the disposi- 
tion of outward authority, but in the 
beliefs and convictions which touched 
the life of the soul. This was yet to 
come ; and the work so far was but the 
initial step or prelude leading up to the 
more solemn struggle. Yet where the 
enemy who is to be conquered is strong, 
not in vital force, but in the prestige of 
authority, and in the enchanted defences 
of superstition, those truly win the battle 
who strike the first blow, who deprive 
the idol of its terrors by daring to 
defy it. 

We look forward with no ordi- 
nary interest to the succeeding 
volumes of Mr. Froude’s History. 
His defects are those of an ardent 
temperament, jealous for what he 
conceives to be the truth, and 
indignant at what he believes to 
be the chronic misrepresentations 
of historians, He has before 
him one of the most momentous 
epochs in the annals of the world, 
and, contemplating his task, may 
apply to it the words of the greatest 
of the ancient historians when en- 
gaged upon a period of infinitely 
less importance, either to the people 
whose fortunes he was about to nar- 
rate, or to the interests of civiliza- 
tion generally :—‘Opus aggredior 
opimum casibus, atrox preliis, dis- 
cors seditionibus, - etiam pace 
sevum: principes ferro interemti: 
bella civilia, plura externa ac ple- 
rumque permixta.’ 
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SIR EDWIN LANDSEER AS A NATURALIST AND 
LANDSCAPE PAINTER. 


ORD MONBODDO pretended 
that men ‘ originally’ had tails ; 
a traveller not long since asserted 
that he had discovered a degenerate 
race of human beings who still had 
this appendage; and Edwin Land- 
seer would fain make us believe 
that the red deer of Scotland also 
possessed an unusual prolongation 
of the vertebra. The fancy for thus 
forcing on man and beast a foreign 
ornament, seems to us a strange 
one. It is a sort of idiosyncrasy. 
With regard to the traveller's asser- 
tion, though none may believe, it 
still is difficult to disprove it; and 
as to Lord Monboddo, his ‘ origin- 
ally’ may refer to an antediluvian 
period too remote for our ‘non 
roven’ to affect. But Landseer’s 
eer are within reach of us; and we 
all may assure ourselves of the fact 
that the red deer to which he in- 
variably hangs a long tail, have in 
reality no more such a peculiarity 
than he has. 
‘We are the more anxious to assert 
decidedly that this habit of his is a 


mere whim, a freak of fancy, an 
idiosyncratic turn which an other- 
wise strong mind has taken, for the 
following reason,—we do it in the 


interest of Humanity. For Edwin 
Landseer is such a favourite— 
and deservedly so—his works are so 
much admired; such unanimous fa- 
vour is accorded to all that he pre- 
sents us with; and each delineation 
from his pencil is received with such 
undoubting faith, that were at some 
future period this one aberration 
with regard to tails to grow upon 
him, and finally extend itself to his 
own race, it is impossible to say how 
many noble families of England 
might be most painfully situated. 

t may be thought we are treating 
the matter as a joke, and that we 
are not at all in earnest. This is far 
from being the case: we consider 
the subject worthy of serious at- 
tention. It is, moreover, psycho- 
logically interesting ; for this strange 
incorrectness in such a close ob- 
server as Edwin Landseer is evi- 
dently a mental aberration. Being 
such, its existence does not in the 
least detract from his merit as an 
artist. 
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He deserves—well and 


richly deserves—al/ the admiration 
bestowed upon his works. The 
pathos, the humour, the boldness of 
the various scenes ; the poetry—for 
Edwin Landseer is truly a poet— 
that he is able to impart to whatever 
he touches, have delighted us, and 
thousands besides, over and over 
and over again. We are not rich 
enough to possess a picture from his 
hand, or we would have ordered one 
long ago; but to make amends, we 
have around us engravings from 
some of his best works. On our 
left is ‘ The Drive,’ with the glorious 
effect of the dispersing mists on the 
side of the mountain, where the rills 
are tumbling downwards; andas we 
look up there is ‘ Bolton Priory,’ 
which we saw—how the trout 
sparkled, all wet from the stream— 
when just fresh from the artist’s 
easel; and yonder is ‘The Whiskey 
Still ;’ and, on our left, ‘The Stag 
at Bay’ lifts his vast antlers against 
the sky; whilst before us is that 
grand and solemn mountain scene, 
* The Deer Pass.’ 

While passing tedious days in 
towns and on the plain, how often 
have these scenes refreshed our 
hearts. And we have stood so long 
before them, that at last Fancy has 
carried us away through the gloomy 
glen, and we stood again among the 
rocks, and stepped from stone to 
stone across the torrent. And when 
shades of brown and gold have 
begun to break the uniform colour- 
ing of the green woods, and haze 
and thin mist lie upon the ground at 
morning, how often has a glance at 
Landseer’s pictures awakened our 
old longings, and we have felt it 
almost impossible to stay plodding 
at home, and far from the dearly- 
loved forest. Such power is that 
of the magician. He transports us 
away whither he listeth: he carries 
us with him to the mountain-top 
amid floating cloud, or we enjoy the 
warmth of the welcome peat-fire 
under the low roof of the turf-built 
shieling. Many a time, by his sor- 
cery, have we been unfitted for our 
daily duties, after watching his deer 
as they stood at gaze in a glen 
looming through the mist; and we 
looked and looked till at last we 
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have almost listened for the low 
husky bellow of the stag, and—no 
longer able to resist—have left books 
oat’ business to their fate, and pack- 
ing up our rifle, been off to the 
scenes themselves. 

Such being the influence which 
these truthful representations have 
over us, it is vexatious to discover 
the incorrectness above alluded to. 
There, for example, is the stag on 
the left in ‘The ~ Pass,’ with a 
tail approaching somewhat in form 
those of the fat-tailed sheep in the 
Jardin des Plantes. It is neither 
that of a red deer nor of a fallow 
deer, though more like the latter. 
For of course it is known that in 
the two species the tail is as different 
as astlile, as different, indeed, as 
the antlers on the head of each.* 
And though the featurebe small, that 
is no reason why it should be slurred 
over and given incorrectly. What 
would be said, for instance, if the 
wild-ducks on the foreground in 
‘The Sanctuary’ had croups like 
partridges, instead of being repre- 
sented as they are, with such truth 
that every part of the body is alive 
with character ‘and expression? Or 
if, for the collapsed webbed feet of 
the rising birds, the plover’s claw 
had been giventhem? And yet the 
fault—the only fault—always com- 
mitted by Landseer is not a whit 
less flagrant or less an eyesore than 
such substitution would be.t 

The greatest abomination of all is 
the long tail appended to the unfor- 
tunate stag, in ‘The Challenge.’ 
The animal, too, is so placed that 
the fault is seen in all its enormity. 
To this we have nearly a parallel in 
* The Sanctuary.’ Though dripping 
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with water after his long swim, the 
tail of the stag could not possibl 
appear as long as here represented. 
Indeed, there can be no doubt as to 
the complete misconception of the 
artist in the matter, for the elonga- 
tion is not the effect of shaggy hair, 
but arises clearly enough from the 
addition of a couple of inches of 
vertebra. Here, as in the com- 
panion print, the feature is so pro- 
minent that you cannot overlook it, 
much as you try to do so for the 
sake of the beauty spread over the 
rest of the picture. 

In a plate belonging to Mr. 
Scrope’s work on ‘ Deer-Stalking’ 
(Shots from Cairn Cherie, by Mr. 
Charles Landseer), the two nearest 
hinds have this part very correctly 
drawn. How different in character 
it is from that of the stags in ‘ The 
Challenge,’ or ‘The Sanctuary,’ a 
glance will suffice to show. 
‘Country Scenes and Sporting Cha- 
racters’ is the portrait of a well- 
known stag; and being a portrait, 
and moreover a very faithfal one, 
we mention it here to show the more 
clearly how Sir Edwin's idio- 
syncrasy has led him astray. 

We are well aware that a certain 
scope is to be allowed the artist in 
his creations. In striving to repre- 
sent an ideal beauty he may give 
his shapes the utmost degree of per- 
fection of which they ate known, or 
supposed, to be capable. But this 
liberty does not extend to changing 
the forms of things till the generic 
type be lost. He may select, too, 
such peculiar, though rare, appear- 
ances as suit his purpose. Salvator’s 
wildly-gnarled stems, though not to 
be found on every mountain-side, 


* The skeleton of the two animals is exactly alike in the number and articulation 


of the bones, excepting in the tail, where there are two vertebre less in the stag 
than in a fallow deer. For though we spoke above of its being incorrect to give 
red deer tails, we meant such long switchable appendages as Landseer makes then. 
A fallow deer whisks its tail about in all directions: the movements of that of a 
red deer are quite different, being more circumscribed ; which is accounted for by 
its shortness, and also by a difference in the insertion. 

+ See also the ‘stump’ with which the dead hind is represented in ‘ The 
Random Shot.’ There is, besides, an anachronism in this picture. The fawn here 
represented is very young, evidently not many weeks old. But the time when the 
young fawns are dropped is the middle of summer ; a fawn, therefore, could not 
= be of the tender age here represented at a season when all Nature was 

uried in snow. For, although the rutting season begins in some regions later 
than in others, there is but about a month difference in the time. e winter 
landscape and the extreme, the helpless youth of the orphan, are here superadded 
merely to increase the pathos of an incident already in itself sufficiently touching 
under any form. The fault found amounts, therefore, simply to this—that the 
incident, as here represented, could not occur, 
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are true copies of nature. He 
wanted such, and sought them, and 
having found them had a good right 
to their startling deformity. The 
awfully-impressive sky, seeming al- 
most like a revelation, in the back- 
a of Titian, was seen perhaps 
ut once in a lifetime; but wanting 
such an effect, the artist was privi- 
leged to use it, and, had need been, 
to paint the same, even though his 
eye had not beheld the reality. In- 
deed, it is this faculty to select and 
adapt fittingly, which marks the 
true poetic influence. 
ith one animal, and with one 
only, does Sir Edwin Landseer make 
the fuliest use of his privilege to 
idealize—it is with the red deer of 
Scotland, and more especially with 
the male of the species, with the stag. 
With the other creatures, horses, 
sheep, dogs, parrots, or cows, he con- 
tents himself with giving an exact 
resemblance of the object as we see 
it in its accustomedevery-day life. It 
is Nature’s self; well-known, fami- 
‘liar Nature, recognisable at a glance, 
and holding us more firmly before 
it the longer we stand to gaze. 
For the more we examine, the more 
truthful do we discover every fea- 
ture to be. And yet these are not 
mere minute copyings of a model, 
where perfection consists in nothing 
being forgotten. There is some- 
thing superadded, something which 
the true poet, be his field the can- 
vas or the listening assembly, can 
alone impart. It does not consist 
in any idealized beauty. It is not 
here nor there, nor does it lie 
in colour, touch, or composition. 
Though not palpable, it is indelible; 
and its presence is immediately felt. 
It consists in a refinement and deli- 
cacy spread over and pervading the 
whole. This is not to be imitated, 
for its source is the artist’s mind; 
nor can it be learned. 

In the commonest things which 
Landseer paints, there is never the 
slightest taint of vulgarity. And 
when he gives us some rural scene, 
his beautiful perception of all 
nature’s ways is like a gentle voice 
appealing to our hearts, and we 
give it instantly a most loving hear- 


Sympathy between Landseer and Wordsworth. 
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ing. Did Wordsworth—dear, vene- 
rated Wordsworth—ever pen a 
sweeter idyl than we have in ‘The 
Twins?’ Is The Strawberry Blos- 
som, or We are Seven, composed 
of materials one whit more simple ? 
Is not in each an artless story pre- 
sented to us, without display or at- 
tempt at heightened colouring ? 
And yet what grace is here, what 
absence of all effort ; how powerful 
the effect on our best and gentlest 
nae What feeling is shown 
throughout for all natural objects; 
for the wildflower, the heather, for 
sunshine,andfortenderinfancy. And 
when pathos touches us, how little 
thought is taken about the means. 
A dog standing beside a grave, that 
is all; yet, as in the Childless 
Father of the poet, there is some- 
thing which makes us conscious of 
a world of sorrow. Manifold, to 
our mind, are the points of similarity 
between the two men here brought 
together: in the love of subjects 
taken from every-day life; in the 
power to invest them with an inte- 
rest ; in the feeling for certain ap- 
pearances in nature, the gloom, the 
dawn, the mist, the coming storm, 
and finally, in the dignity which, in 
their hands, even a smithy wears, 
without there being, however, the 
least sacrifice of truth. Landseer’s 
love for landscape is evident. The 
eye of love alone could have watched 
all nature’s changes so heer 
and with such sympathizing intelli- 
gence. 

We said that with the stag only 
is Landseer seduced intopourtraying 
an ideal; to give us fora noble form 
one of still bolder proportions, such 
as his fine fancy has imagined 
them. Though not solely, it still is 
chiefly with the antlers of his stags 
that he is wont to idealize. Such 
splendid branchings as he gives to 
them in general, are in reality seen 
now-a-days but rarely, and form 
thereforetheexceptional occurrence.* 
But though he spreads them out to 
grand dimensions, and twists them 
occasionally with fantastic effect as 
the long points rise against the sky, 
there is nothing absolutely incorrect 
in their often strange outline.ft 





* Especially in Scotland, where, in comparison with more favoured regions, 
the antlers of the red deer are most insignificant. 

+ We remember but one instance wliere an imperfect acquaintance with the 
formation of the feature in question is disclosed, It is in the otherwise charming 
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The antlers, as Landseer gives 
them, always greatly heighten, some- 
times indeed wholly make, the effect. 
He goes occasionally to the very ut- 
most limits that he safely can. A step 
further, and the consequence would 
be bombast and caricature. There 
being such a diversity in the growth 
of antlers, their sweep and for- 
mation indeed often surpassing our 
most fanciful imaginings, we think it 
is to be regretted that Landseer 
should introduce, as the point of at- 
traction or interest, the same ‘head’ 
which has already figured in a for- 
mer picture. Its mghty beam and 
long brow antlers may make it very 
effective ; but others are to be found 
quite as much so, and there were no 
need for the ‘ Monarch of the Glen’ 
to wear the same royal diadem we 
had already seen tossed skywards by 
‘The Stag at Bay.’ We may be 
called hypercritical in this, but be it 
remembered that the antlers of a 
stagarehisbadge,the featureby which 
he is known and identified year after 
year, on mountain and in forest, 
among hundreds of his fellows. 
They are what a strongly-marked 
countenance is among men. For, 
as a sportsman, Sir Edwin will 
know that there is a personality in 
a stag as much as in the human 
race. He is recognised directly he 
isseen. To put the same stag there- 
fore into several pictures, is as if 
Wilkie had introduced a charac- 
teristic well-known face—the Duke 
of Wellington’s, for instance—in his 
‘ Reading the Will,’ ‘ Distraining for 
Rent,’ and again in two or three 
more of his best works. 

Of all the animals we have seen 
by this great master, the stag also is 
the only one in representing which 
he ever seems to think of an ‘effect.’ 
We do not say it is always so; 
but neither is it always otherwise. 
Yet with his hinds there is never 
a trace of such endeavour; they are 
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as if daguerreotyped from nature 
on ‘to the very canvas itself. The 
wondering gaze, the listening atti- 
tude, the listless gait of unappre- 
hensive safety, the quick look of 
affright, the whole mien of the timid 
creature, motion, character, all is 
marvellously real: a bit of nature 
complete in itself, with nothing 
added, and with not one shade of 
expression overlooked. The group 
of hinds in the frontispiece to Deer- 
Stalking is a gem to be doated on. 

And his horses, his dogs, look at 
them! whether on a lady’s lap, or 
in a smithy; a noble Newfoundiand 
or the cur of the dog’s-meat man, 
dogs are they and nothing more, un- 
affected and never self-conscious.* 

But the stag of the Highlands is 
Landseer’s hero; and where there is 
a trace of the ‘heroic’ to be found 
in his picture, ’tis some Grampian 
royalty that is sure to be its repre- 
sentative. To us who have been 
among the red deer in their homes, 
who have watched them when scared, 
who have seen the stag keeping the 
maddened bloodhound at bay, and 
have heard, and followed the while, 
as he roared with passion, we con- 
fess he seems in Landseer’s pictures 
occasionally a little theatrical. He 
puts himeelf into position, and ‘calls 
up a look.’ At such times there is 
that about him which we see in the 
portraits of actors; a certain un- 
mistakeable something, an evident 
pose which reminds us invariably of 
the stage. It is not merely a proud 
bearing, but rather an air of hauteur, 
which Sir Edwin gives his stags ; 
they are evidently intended for 
effect, and, to borrow a phrase, are 
expected ‘to bring down the house.’ 
This is the more striking because 
Landseer ever seems indifferent 
about such results; as careless of 
them as a child how it may have 
folded its pretty limbs in sleep. 

We, to whom the stag is no un- 


plate which forms the frontispiece to Mr. Scrope’s Deer-Stalking. The antlers of 


the stag to the right are incorrect. 


Whatever number of points a stag may have 


besides those termed ‘ brow,’ ‘ bray,’ and ‘ tray,’ they always belong to, and con- 
tribute to form, the group at top composing the crown. Below this group, between 
it and the bray antler, no point ever shoots out of the beam. In the instance in 
question there are two such supernumerary points ; which, consequently, is wrong. 
It would not have been wrong, however, if the two, and half a dozen besides, had 
been added to the crown. 

* Such pictures as ‘ High Life,’ or ‘ Jack in Office,’ in no wise disprove this asser- 
tion : for the ‘affectation’ or ‘ dignity’ in these and similar works is the pith and 
marrow of the whole. Herein lies the point. 
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familiar sight, deem such imperious 
air to be out of character. The 
royal hart is always a magnificent 

resence, and in such hands as 

andseer’s cannot fail to be impres- 
sive. But when he stands at gaze, 
wondering, and at a loss to know 
what sounds disturb him, his bright 
widely-opened eye seems inquiring 
rather than defiant. If the breeze 
has borne towards him the taint of 
a foe, his sudden start then is 
marked by apprehension. If the 
head be flung Taek: it is to listen; 
not in pride or with a sense of his 
dignity. And when in the rutting 
season he dashes down upon the 
intruder, or, looking round, chal- 
lenges him to the battle, there is 
in his whole mien more of blinding 
frenzy than of calm conscious 
power. 

While pointing out what we con- 
sider blemishes, we will, before 
quitting the subject, allude to one 
other work of Sir Edwin Land- 
seer, ‘Night ’ and ‘Morning;’ for 
the two pictures form one whole. 
The hoof of the outstretched 
dead stag is considerably too 
large; it is more like the hoof of 
a horse than of a red deer. The 
slot of the stag being so peculiar 
that it can be recognised among 
numberless traces left on the ground 
by other animals, the form and di- 
mensions of this strongly marked 
feature should have been treated 
with particular attention, its position 
here being so prominent. It is 
characteristic of the stag—it is the 
characteristic, indeed—that the two 
parts of which the hoof is composed 
remain, except when pressed on the 
ground, closer together than they 
are here drawn in the picture. 
Though the stag be dead, the hoof 
does not open in this manner.* 

In ‘Night’ we already see the 
fatal termination of the tournament. 
The stag on the left has received his 
death thrust, and, but for the sup- 

rt which the desperate charge of 

is antagonist affords him, would 
drop to the ground. Yet it would 
seem that, before death overtook 


* Night’ and ‘Morning.’ 
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them, they had still struggled on a 
while, and in so doing had changed 
sides; for the stag of twelve, before 
on the left, lies now outstretched on 
the opposite side of the ground. It 
has been a desperate encounter in 
the pale moonlight, and the terribly 
long brow antlers of the stag of ten 
have told fearfully in the encounter. 

‘ Morning’ is of course intended 
to give the result of the same joust, 
to be a continuation, and to show 
the finale of the preceding event. 
Being so, the combatants, whether 
still fighting or already slain, should 
be the same individuals, and with 
features and characteristic attributes 
unchanged. As an hour or so only 
divides the two events, no material 
alteration can have occurred. Yet 
the stag of ten, which in the night 
had brow, bray, and tray antlers, 
and no crown, has at day-break a 
triple crown on the majestic beam. 
The number of points, it is true, is 
the same, the bray antler in the 
latter instance being omitted; but 
thus the individual is changed, and 
the hart of twelve now lies enlocked 
with another antagonist than he was 
fighting with when we saw him last. 

ad the stag borne the triple crown 
in the first scene, we might have 
thought he had lost one of its em- 
battlements in the clash of the 
encounter, as sometimes happens ; 
but the reverse case admits of no 
explanation. The form of the 
whole ‘head,’ too, denotes another 
stag, even could this difficulty and 
that of the bray antler be got 
over. 

The ground where such contests 
have taken place is always much 
broken : the sod is upturned, and all 
around is trampled and torn, as if 
two riders had there met in deadly 
encounter. Even the elastic heather 
is uprooted, and long furrows in the 
earth, where the clods have been 

ushed out, show how one combatant 
ore back the other, despite the 
fulcrum of the firmly-planted hoof. 
The spot where the rivals have 
fallen bears no traces of the struggle; 
perhaps, however, they only stag- 


"* The hoof of the stag is much more beautifully formed than that of the hind. 


Hence the difference in the slot of the two animals. 


While that of the stag is 


sharp in its outline, and the impress it makes neat and fair, the hind's is slovenly, 
sprawling, the outline irregular and broken. There are of course many other points of 
difference in the slot of the two ; but weare here speaking merely of the impression 
which the hoof leaves behind when simply pressing on any soft substance. 
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— hither before rolling over in 
ath. 


And here our fault-finding ends. 
It is not much that we have been able 
to say, afterall. In another painter, 
suth inaccuracies might pass with- 
out notice, or at least uncriticized ; 
but committed by Landseer they at 
once assume importance, and there- 
fore vex as much as they surprise us. 
Nor is it from his artistic eminence 
alone that they derive this impor- 
tance. We are accustomed to find 
in his pencil all the truth which we 
look for in the naturalist: thus he 
has become an authority, a recog- 
nised, reliable authority. And just 
as we should rate differently a dis- 
crepancy in an Animated Nature 
and the Histoire Naturelle of a 
Buffon, so with the works of Land- 
seer and others which are like unto 
his. The qualities whose absence 
may be borne with in Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, dare in no wise fail on 
the canvas of an Hogarth. 

And now let us, as we so often 
do when standing before the en- 
gravings, soliloquise as it were aloud, 
and hold converse with ourselves 
about them, dwelling with a linger- 
ing delight on certain episodes which 
recal to our minds pleasant remem- 
brances, and revive a thousand ex- 
quisite associations. 

How we love to lie in the sun on 
the heather, and, with the two sheep- 
dogs, watch the nestling ‘Twins.’ 
How mild the breeze, what fresh- 


ness and health in the atmosphere. 


We should like to ramble to the 
upland where the ewes are feeding, 
their little ones kneeling besidethem, 
to skip away a moment after and 
— with a nodding hare-bell. 

hat peace there is here! There 
is quiet and love in the earth and in 
the sky. 

A mighty knowing ‘ billie’ seems 
the one dog, with wisdom enough, 
if need were, to hold 

A lang digression 

About the lords o’ the creation ; 

whilst the other’s good-natured, 
‘honest, sonsie face,’ betokens the 
trusty performer of his duty, un- 
couth, perhaps, but certainly gentle- 
hearted. Good dogs! We should 
like to call you by name, to pat your 
* towsie backs,’ and have a run with 
you on the moor. 

How glad we should be to know 
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what becomes of that ‘ Stag at Bay !’ 
Unless their master be near, those 
two deer-hounds will effect but 
little ; for the stag having taken to 
the water, all the chances are in his: 
favour. Our notion is he is not 
wounded ; but followed by the fleet- 
footed hounds, and being of course 
hard pressed, he has put off from land 
to escape them. For it is July, the 
stag’s best time; and such a hart 
of grease soon gets winded, and can 
no more scour the hill-side than 
could a portly alderman. He has 
for this reason sought the plain and 
the loch. Andsuch broad back and 
sides! Why, he would be blown in 
no time. We have seen some good 
stags in our day, and one or two 
that filled us with wonderment as 
they lay on the greensward; but of 
such bulk as this, none has yet met 
our gaze. And you, Sir Edwin, did 
you ever see his fellow? 

What to us is grandest and most 
real is the threatening sky. A 
thunderstorm is driving on, and the 
surface of the water is alread 
ruffled by that breath which at suc 
times so unaccountably will arise, as 
though it came from out the earth ; 
from a sigh, increasing till it becomes 
a blast. It does not rain yet, but 
before long the large drops will fall 
pattering on the lake, and the thun- 
der reverberate along the shore. 
How close it is; how Deven and op- 
pressive the air! 

Now let us look at ‘ Night.’ Here 
the season is as different as the hour. 
It is more than a couple of months 
later in the year, and autumnal 
mists gather, and drift upwards 
from the glens below. This is no 
summer moonlight: the nights are 
already getting cold, and the clouds 
cast murky shadows on the damp 
ground. 

But to gaze on earth and sky in 
‘Morning’ is our great delight. 
None save he who has been out be- 
times, and from the mountain-top 
has watched the day come hovering 
over the ridges, and seen it growing 
in the atmosphere, till at last all was 
light, and there was nowhere any 
dimness,—he only to whom this is 
familiar can appreciate as it deserves 
the truthfulness of this scene, and 
be transported by its exceeding 
great beauty ; for verily it is trans- 
porting. ow clear is the atmo- 
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sphere; of what a bright, bracing 
ay is that morn the forerunner. 
The firmament is all light, and the 
ridge opposite lies, too, in light. It 
is stealing downwards over the hill- 
side, making the heather glow; but 
in the hollow where lies the lake, 
the sun’s rays have not yet quite 
mastered the vapours which are 
floating over it. The searching rays, 
though, pierce through them, and 
they already begin to disperse. 
What a stillness is over the scene, 
and in the air, and up in the sky. 
What a dawn stillness, too. How 
cool the morning. The bird of prey 
is taking his first flight; and his 
peculiar cry, as heard aloft, will 
almost be welcome, breaking the 
intense quiet that reigns around. 
He will wheel a few times in the air, 
at each circle approaching nearer 
his prey, and at last willswoopdown, 
to share the banquet with the fox. 

Each part of this glorious land- 
scape is a study bringing ever fresh 
delight. No one who had not felt 
—deeply felt, and with a thrill, not 
of mere joy, but of loveand gratitude 
—the majesty before him, could 
have produced the like. The beaut 
Landseer saw and watched unfold- 
ing must have entered into his 
heart ; for there only can it be so 
treasured that not a particle be lost : 
such moments must have been to 
him ‘religious musings ;’ and while 
standing among the rocks at morn- 
ing, his whole being been moved to 
offer up an orison, as priest in that 
temple of God. 

Had Sir Edwin liked, he might 
have been as great as landscape 
painter——Psha! what are we talk- 
ing about. Let us rather say, 
* How areata LanpscaPe Painter 
DO WE PossEss IN LaNnpDsBER!’ 
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‘The Twins,’ ‘The Deer Pass,’ 
‘The Challenge,’ ‘ The a 
—are not these all landscapes? Do 
we not call Claude’s ‘ Flight into 
Egypt’ a landscape, and are these 
pictures less so because of a figure 
on the foreground P 

How charming is ‘The Sanc- 
tuary!’ How mellow the distance ; 
what repose in that bay where 
the crescent moon is reflected. But 
the quiet is different from that 
in ‘Morning:’ the atmosphere is 
another, inclining rather to reverie, 
and to thoughts sweetly sad. It 
might be a spell which lay in that 
evening stillness—a charm as yet 
unbroken which bound the solitude. 
Not a landscape painter? Why, he 
is one of our very first and best. 

It were an interesting inquiry, 
what influence Court favour and ex- 
clusive aristocratic patronage have 
had upon Landseer’s artistic deve- 
lopment, and how far they may have 
directed, perhaps changed, the bent 
of his genius. He alone can know 
this; but it is not impossible that 
even he is-unaware of the full extent 
of the modifying power. And 
should he be so, he may not be 
willing to acknowledge it to himself. 

Now, God speed thee, Edwin 
Landseer. And may He give thee 
still many years of health and un- 
weakened powers to enjoy the works 
of His hands with thy peculiar and 
loving perception of their beauty! 
And as we hope to retain an un- 
diminished love for Nature as long 
as our faculties are undimmed, be it 
our lot to see what thy genius may 
yet achieve! Large already is our 
debt of gratitude to thee for the 
past. ith a final ‘God-speed,’ 
we bid thee heartily farewell. 

CuaRies Bonzr. 
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LOST AT CARDS. 


T is more than twenty years ago 
since I was at school with 
Laurence Mountjoy, but I re- 
member him a The life of 
most men, we will hope, is brighter 
at its close than its beginning,— 
emerging from the grossness and 
cruelty of the schoolboy and the 
passions of youth into the light of 
reason and knowledge; but that of 
him I speak of was far otherwise. 
The height he reached was amidst 
thunderclouds, and the road before 
him was no lighter, though the way 
he came up was only misty, and the 
place from whence he started la 
open to the sun. He was, indeed, 
a glorious boy, with spirits inex- 
haustible as on as his pocket- 
money lasted, and both ever ready 
to be employed in the entertainment 
of his friends, ‘too clever by half’ 
for the majority of his companions, 
and snubbed and bullied in conse- 
quence, but having a little knot of 
ardent admirers all his own; the 
fate of most wits at school, where 
practical jokes and drinking-songs 
are chiefly acceptable, and higher 
kinds of humour are contemned and 
stigmatized by the all-degrading 
term ‘ facetiousness.’ 


‘What may ~~ name be ?’ 


drawled a senior 
upon his first arriv 
‘It may be Beelzebub, but it 
isn’t,’ replied that youth; and he 
was thrashed upon the spot for the 
repartee. Nevertheless he soon got 
to be liked for his other qualities— 
his generosity, activity, and beauty, 
a gift which prepossesses boys in 
favour of its owner, as it does the 
lowest classes and savages, in an 
uncommon degree. I seem to see 
him now beside the ‘ grub-cart,’ 
where every enemy of the digestive 
organs from cocoa-nuts to tofh 
had abode, standing treat to all 
comers with a smile of welcome, or 
bounding over the play-fields with 
his golden hair streaming in the 
wind, and his eyes lit with the light 
which glows from a happy heart. 
Laurence Mountjoy was good at 
most things in the sporting way, 
but he was best of all at raffles. He 
would have raffled his teeth if he 
could have got anybody to put in 
for them, and actually did take a 


oy to Mountjoy, 


ticket cheerfully on one occasion for 
the chance of the reversion of an- 
other boy’s boots. Upon the eve of 
the Derby day—which was his great 
festival—he would employ himself 
for hours in cutting long slips of 
paper, and inscribing them with the 
names of the running horses for 
‘sweep’ purposes, ns despite the 
strict discipline to which we were all 
subject, he never failed to see that 
great race run. Over the high wall 
with the broken glass, and along 
the dusty road for miles and miles, 
now whipped off from behind some 
aristocratic ‘drag’—now hanging by 
his hands to the back of a coster- 
monger’s cart, elbowed by pick- 
pockets, pushed about by police- 
men, and catching only glimpses of 
the course through legs and arms, 
returning in the like unpleasant 
fashion to certain flogging and im- 
prisonment, he went and came, con- 
tent and even boastful. Whenever 
a pack of cards was confiscated, 
whenever dice—of home manufac- 
ture, and cut out (for silence sake) 
of india-rubber—were forfeited, 
Laurence was sure to be their 
owner. He bet upon the number 
of stripes that would be given him, 
and on what crop of blisters the 
cane would raise upon his hands, 
and he invented a hundred games 
with slate and pencil, paper and 
pen, for school times. In a word, 
what whittling and expectoration 
are to the Yankee, gambling in all 
its branches was to him; it com- 
ensated for pain, for toil, and for 
oss of liberty, and never came 
amiss to him in any place or time. 
He came to school one winter even- 
ing, at the commencement of the 
half-year, in a Hansom cab from 
London with another boy. They 
had bought a great Koman Catholic 
taper, and held it by turns between 
their knees (although it struck them 
somehow as an impiety), and played 
cribbage all the way. A terrible 
voice cried down unto them, on a 
sudden, ‘two for his heels,’ for 
Laurence’s adversary had omitted 
to mark the knave, and the cabman 
had become so interested a spectator 
through the little hole at the top, 
that he couldn’t help rectifying the 
error. It terrified them immensely 
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at the time, but Mountjoy never 
took it*(as the other did) as a 
warning. 

But ‘ we all have our weak points,’ 
we said, and his is the pleasure he 
takes in losing his own money, or in 
winning other people’s to spend it 
on them again; and for my part, 
when I left school for college, there 
was none whose hand I clasped so 
tenderly, none whose companion- 
ship I was so loth to part with as 
that of Laurence Mountjoy. 

I was his senior by a year or two, 
and when he came up to Cambridge, 
was within a few terms of my 
degree, so we were not much to- 

ether. He was grown very grace- 
ul and handsome, and the qualities 
which had been ignored at school 
were at the university gladly recog- 
nised. It would have been impos- 
sible, amongst the freshmen, to have 
picked out one more popular, and 
deservedly so, than he. He did 
not read very much, indeed, but he 
talked of reading as though he 
would be Senior Wrangler. He 
subscribed to the Simeon Fund, 
the Drag, and the Pusey Testimo- 
nial; was a fluent speaker at the 
* Union,’ a tolerable musician, a good 
pool-player, a passable poet, and, in 
short, promised to become one of 
those Admirable (university) Crich- 
tons who from time to time glance 
meteor-like athwart the academic 
course, and then disappear wholly, 
and are lost in the darkness of the 
outward world. 

We had pulled in the same boat 
one afternoon, in the ‘Scratch Races’ 
of our club—which, rendered into 
modern English, means in races 
wherein the boats’ crews are drawn 
by lot—and we had been successful. 
As Laurence jumped out at the 
winning post, breathless, and with 
heightened colour, his broad bare 
chest rising and falling like a wave, 
I thought I had never seen a more 
splendid ‘ assurance of a youth ;’ his 
sparkling eyes and honest hearty 
laugh, as he drew forth his little bet- 
ting-book—novel accompaniments 
to such a proceeding as they were— 
gave hope of one who would not slip 
nor fall from honour, even on the 
‘ turf’ itself, 

We crossed over to the ‘ Plough’ 
that night and dined together, all 
the crew of us. The ‘Plough,’ where 
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first on earth egg-flip was made, 
and where pre-eminent for ever 
egg-flip is; where shakes the well- 
worn bagatelle board on its uncer- 
tain legs in the small sanded par- 
lour; and where the lawn slopes 
down to the river’s edge, which 
every afternoon in summer time is 
trod by ‘the flash and the fair.’ 
And there he sang the songs we 
loved at school, and such as suited 
careless youth, and was the soul of 
all our jovialcompany. As he drove 
me home through the May mid- 
night, his talk fell light and fresh 
upon my heart, which was about 
its hardening time, when Reason 
stays the fire-flood of life, and Pru- 
dence moulds it in her iron hands, 
and as we reached the college gates, 
I said, ‘ You make the hours fl 

fast, Laurence ; that’s one o’clock. 

‘The quarter to,’ he said, ‘ I'll bet 
acrown. Nor was that matin-time 
more jarred, I think, by noise and 
tumult of the day, than his bright 
spirit then was tarnished by dis- 
honour or the breath of shame. 

I left soon after for the Inner 
Temple, and while I ate my terms, 
made flying visits, now and then, to 
Cambridge. During one of these, 
when I had been two years a gra- 
duate, I gave a supper-party at the 
‘Bull.’ Mountjoy was late, and we sat 
down without fatale waits 
supper at college, even for a lord,— 
and we talked over the absent man, 
as the mode is. I thought there 
could be no harm in a playful kick 
at such a favourite, and offered to 
wager that he was detained by cards, 

*I would not like to be his ad- 
versary,’ said one. 

‘ Nor I his partner,’ said another, 
‘lest old Hornie fly away with the 
two of us with pardonable freedom, 
for he has the devil's own luck,’ 

‘Yes, and the devil’s own play, 
too,’ said a third, sulkily. 

‘It doesn’t keep him from the 
duns, at all events,’ added the man 
next to me; ‘I dare say there is 
some pertinacious fanatic waiting 
for him upon his staircase now, who 
makes him so late, after all.’ 

Much distressed by this news, 
and especially by the tone of the 
other remarks, I requested in a low 
voice to be informed further. I 
learnt that Mountjoy was not so 
popular as he used to be ; affected a 
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bad fast set, to whom it was sup- 
posed he had lost considerable sums ; 
was certainly in temporary diffi- 
culties, and very much changed in 
manners and appearance. Further 
information was cut short by the 
entrance of Mountjoy himself. If I 
had not been expecting him and no 
other, I doubt if I should have 
known him; his face was pale and 
haggard in the extreme, his eyes— 
brighter than ever—were set in 
deep black circles, and his clothes 
hung loose upon his limbs; he wel- 
comed me, however, with all his old 
cordiality, and threw about the 
arrows of his wit as usual: they 
were more barbed than they were 
wont to be, the sheet-lightning had 
become forked. The talk having 
turned upon the choice of a pro- 
fession, he fastened upon his oppo- 
site neighbour, Wells (who had an- 
nounced his intention of taking 
orders), like a gadfly. Itwas Wells, 
I then remembered, who had com- 
plained of his ‘ devil’s own play.’ 

‘Strange,’ said Laurence, * isn’t 
it, that all our fastest men take 
holy orders? And still more sin- 
gular how rapid that metamorphosis 
is—the French prints, the tandem- 
whips, the coloured clothes, are 
sold at a frightful sacrifice, and a 
enone divine turned out 
the next morning. What a pity, 
Wells, to have to throw away that 
~ rep taste of yours’—Wells 
had a red tie—‘upon the merest 
black and white.’ 

Hesaid many things of this savage 
sort,and drank off glass after glass 
of wine very rapidly; some of the rest 
were not more backward either in 
retort or drinking, and occasion 
soon arose when in my capacity as 
host I was obliged to interfere. 

‘He said I was a greater fool 
than I looked,’—‘ Who said so ?’*— 
‘So you are,—‘ Shame, shame,’— 
‘Here’s a lark!’ were expressions 
that burst forth from every side, 
until ‘Chair, chair,—‘ Silence for 
the Lord Chief Justice,’ and ‘ Here’s 
an opinion, free gratis for nothing,’ 
quik »d them upon the homeopathic 
system of counter-irritation, 
obtained for me a hearing. 

‘I am sure Mountjoy will apo- 
logize for that remark of his,’ I said ; 
* we are all college friends, and most 
of us old schoolfellows, and we are 


and 
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not come here to pick quarrels, but 
chicken bones.’ ° 

‘He called me—he called me,’ 
yang 3 one, ‘a gr-greater fool 
than I looked.’ 

‘ My dear fellow,’ said Mountjoy, 
holding his hand across the table in 
the most affectionate manner, ‘I 
retract the observation altogether ; 
you are not such a fool as you look, 
as everybody knows.’ 

The offended party made as if he 
would kiss the profiered palm, and 
endeavoured to explain that he was 
perfectly satisfied; we broke up 
amidst shouts of laughter, and in 
high good-humour. 

‘I have left a few men at my 
rooms to-night,’ said Mountjoy, 
‘and if you will join them in a 
game at vingt-et-un, come at once, 
before gates shut.’ 

I was anxious to see the sort of 
company he kept, and adjourned 
accordingly to his college rooms. 
Six or seven men were sitting round 
his table as he entered, whom he 
had left (with some unselfishness, I 
am sure) to sup with me; they had 
been eating nothing, although food 
was piled in plenty on a piano in 
the corner, but a number of empty 
bottles proved their thirst. They did 
not interrupt their game for a mo- 
ment, but one of them moved his 
chair to give us room. 

‘Eleven; now then for a ten!’ 
roared the dealer. ‘ Fifteen—curse 
my luck—and nine ; overdrawn, by 
Jove.’ A peal of joy rose from the 
rest. ‘You only pay me a skiv, 
though,’ said one, mournfully; ‘a 
fiver for me,’ said another; and 
‘ you pay twelve pounds, six pounds 
on each card,’ added athird. They 
were playing then a good deal too 
high for me, and as I should have 
thought for Mountjoy also. I de- 
clined, therefore, joming the party, 
but stood with my back to the fire, 
and watched the game. 

Vingt-et-un, like other matters 
which depend mostly upon luck, is 
a considerable trial for the temper, 
and the present. company did not 
seem to have much patience to 
spare; they were more or less in 
wine, too, and exhibited a great con- 
trast in their manner to the quiet 
and friendly fashion in which cards 
are (and should be) usually played at 
college. The chief cause of this 
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was, that they were playing for 
higher stakes than they could well 
ord,—that is to say, gambling. 

The eternal ‘make your game,’ 
and ‘I double you,’ were the only 
words that Mountjoy spoke, as 
dealer, but he spoke them like a 
curse. Despite the heat of the room 
and his intense excitement, his face 
shone, beneath the bright light of 
two or three lamps, as white as 
alabaster, and his thin hand shook 
over the pack like a lily on the 
dancing Cam ; he kept the deal for a 
short time only, and lost heavily 
even then, and when he was player 
he clutched at the cards before they 
reached him, like a drowning man. 

I shaded my face with my hand, 
for I was deeply pained, and watched 
him intently ; he had usually ‘ stood’ 
upon his two first cards without 
drawing another, but he seemed 
suddenly to change his plan, and 
‘drew’ again and again. 

‘ Nine—sixteen ; surely you must 
be over,’ said the dealer. 

‘No,’ said Mountjoy, ‘ thank you, 
I stand.’ 

Now, on that occasion I happened 
to see that Laurence was over 
(being twenty-two), and that he re- 
ceived the stakes instead of paying 
them. My blood rushed to my 
head, and I heard my heart beat 
for a moment at the sight, but I 
drove the idea of its being intended 
from me, and watched in hope that it 
would not be so again. o, thank 
Heaven, he is ‘ over’ this time, and 
throws his cards up with a sigh; 
and now he wins, and now—as I 
live, he is ‘content’ at twenty-five, 
and again receives instead of pays; 
not twice nor thrice this happens, 
but twenty times—he is cheating 
whenever there is an occasion to 
cheat. 

The night—or rather the day— 
wears on, and still the players sit 
unweariedly ; their lips are parched, 
their eyes are heated, and they 
scarce can take up their cards; but 
not till dawn breaks in through the 
thick curtains and athwart the dying 
lamps, does any one leave his seat ; 
then two of them depart for morning 
chapel—for this is an opportunity of 
attending early prayers that rarely 
occurs to them,—and the rest drop 
off their perches presently, like 
moulting birds, and I am left alone 
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with him who was my friend, who 
cheats his guests and his com- 
panions. 

‘Devilish dissipated, aint it?’ 
said he, yawning. 

‘ Devilish!’ I said. 

‘ And what cursed luck I’ve had: 
twenty pounds ready, and fifty 

ounds-worth of autograph gone 

esides; but, Lord love you, I’ve 
had worse luck than that, and shall 
again ; and if I don’t mind it, wh 
should you, old chap? Don’t loo 
so confoundedly virtuous,’ he added, 
angrily (for I was looking all I felt); 
‘ you’ve done the same before now.’ 

*‘ Never the same, Mr. Mountjoy,’ 
I replied. 

‘ What do you mean,’ said he, 
hastily, but without remarking on 
the way I had addressed him; 
‘you've never gambled—do you 
mean to say that? I like your 
impudence.’ 

‘Gambled, perhaps,’ I answered, 
‘but never cheated, sir.’ 

At that word his wan cheeks burnt 
like two living coals, and he dropt 
into an armchair beside me without 
a word, while a sort of convulsion 
seemed to pass over his whole face, 
and his breath came and went with 
difficulty. 

‘Mountjoy,’ I said, with pity and 
some terror, ‘be a man; you were 
drunk, and did not know what you 
did; you lost command over your- 
self, or you could never have done 
such a foul thing, I know.’ 

I saw with joy the tears gather- 
ing in his eyes, and with my face 
averted from him, appealed to his 
old nature as wellas [ was able. I 
told him what a hold he had once 
had on all our hearts, and how men’s 
backs were turning upon him now; 
I bade him judge how his whole 
self was changed by his own altered 
features, and the strange com- 
panions he had chosen. He only 
answered by a silent passion of 
tears. I was obliged to put to him 
some bitter questions for the sake 
of that I had in view. 

‘ Does any one know of this beside 
yourself, Laurence ?” 

He shook his head. 

‘Is this the first time in all your 
life that you ever did this thing P’ 

‘ The first—the first,’ he moaned. 

I thought, and I think still, that 
this was true ; that he had cheated 
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through a sort of despair of fortune, 
and in a frenzy, rather than ac- 
cording to a preconceived and cus- 
tomary plan. 

‘Have you a Bible in the room, 
Laurence? Good; I have it here. 
Now swear to me that you will not 
touch dice or card again while you 
are at the university; swear, I say,’ 
for I saw he was about to refuse ; 
‘or, for your own sake, as well as 
that of others, I will proclaim what 
I have seen this night to the whole 
college.’ 

Laurence Mountjoy took ‘ie 
oath, and kept it; for he left Cam- 
bridge that very day and never re- 
turned to it, and went I know not 
whither; but on a way far apart 
from mine for years, and only across 
the memory of my brightest college 
days, and especially over their seenes 
of pleasure and excitement, his 
shadow fell dark and cold. 

When I had been at the Bar but 
ten or eleven years, my opinion 
(however strange it may seem) was 
demanded upon a question of mar- 
riage settlements ; the circumstance 
however, I do not deny, was due to 
my acquaintance with one of the 
contracting parties, and not to my 
—- reputation; for I had 

nown Lucy Weynall from child- 


hood, and her father had been my 


father’s friend. Lucy was not quite 
pretty, but had a thousand charm- 
ing graces of vivacity and expression 
worth all the prettiness in the world: 
she sang, she drew, she talked three 
or four tongues, and—not to be 
omitted by a lawyer in estimating 
even a young lady’s assets—she 
had eight thousand pounds in the 
funds. I had thought more than 
once, but in an ex parte sort of way, 
of an alliance with this desirable 
young person myself; but she had 
caught me, when I was first ‘ called,’ 
practising before a looking-glass in 
my wig and gown at her father’s 
country house, and she never forgot 
it; whenever, afterwards, I strove 
to be tender, she would give her 
imitations of my looks and gestures 
on that particular occasion, and I 
knowing how little laughter is akin 
to love, soon stifled my flame with 
Coke upon Littleton, and began to 
take a life interest in Pump Court ; 
still, however, I was very anxious 
for her happiness, and it was with 
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some terror, and the utmost asto- 
nishment, that I discovered the for- 
tunate suitor to be one Captain 
Laurence Mountjoy. 

Mr. Weynall, it seemed, was not 
altogether satisfied with him or his 
prospects, but Lucy had set her 
heart upon him, and it was at her 
own disposal. To my half-joking 
questions about her lover, she gave 
me such replies as convinced me 
that, in manners and attractions at 
least, he was the same who had 
charmed us all in youth; ‘ but he 
looks so pale and thin at times,’ she 
said, ‘that I can scarcely bear to 
look at him.’ An early day was 
appointed for me to meet the Cap- 
tain at Thorney Grove—her father’s 
house—and I was impatient until it 
came. If he blushes or looks con- 
fused at seeing me, thought I, it 
will be a good sign; that sad busi- 
ness at college will still haunt his 
memory, and prove him to be not 
inured to shame; it was his first 
and last and worst error, perhaps ; 
and who am I, that I should bring 
the sin of his youth against another 
man? How many of us in early life 
have committed faults, and even 
crimes, and yet have reached har- 
bour and smooth water,—and what 
right have we to send another who 
is about to join us, back again upon 
the stormy deep? Full of these 
magnanimous reflections I arrived 
at Mr. Weynall’s, and found within 
doors only that gentleman himself, 
who bade me seek the young couple 
in the garden. They were walking 
together under a trellis work of 
roses at the far end, and they never 
heeded my footsteps as I came along 
the high stone terrace towards them, 
He had his arm around her waist, 
and was combating, it seemed, 
some opinion or scruple of hers, for 
his musical tones, although I could 
not hear their sense, caught up and 
overpowered hers. I may be ex- 
cused, under the circumstances, for 
likening him then and there to the 
Serpent at the ear of Eve. Ona 
sudden, Lucy gave a little scream, 
and pointed to me, and then I knew 
that it was I who had been the sub- 
ject of their debate. As they came 
forward she endeavoured to dis- 
entangle herself from him, but he 
held her firmly as before. Mount- 
joy was altered much, both by years 
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and climate; his complexion was 
almost olive, and a heavy moustache 
covered his lip. 

‘ What a time it is since we met,’ 
said he ; ‘ why, when was it that I 
saw you last ?’ 

‘ At Cambridge,’ I replied; ‘ you 
must remember that, Mountjoy’ 
(for I was not pleased with his 
coolness and effrontery). 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘at Cambridge; 
to be sure it was; and we had some 
ridiculous quarrel about vingt-et-un.’ 

‘ Well, don’t do it again, for that 
is just my age, and I don’t want to 
be quarrelled about,’ said Lucy ; 
and the dinner-bell—tocsin of peace 
—began to sound. 

*‘ Across the walnuts and the wine’ 
I heard as much of the soldier’s 
history as he chose to tell. He 
spoke of his Indian wars, and showed 
us quite a ladder of medals. He 
poured out rivers of anecdote, all of 
which he finished off by some pru- 
dent or moral reflection; lamented 
this man’s passion for play, another’s 
thirst for excitement, and a third’s 
absurd extravagance ; in fact, acted 
the part of a pattern son-in-law-to- 
be to perfection. But later in the 
evening, over the cigars (which he 
made an apology for indulging in), 
and when the old gentleman had 
retired to rest, he was more natural 
in his communications ;—he spoke 
of Indian intrigues, and marriages 
‘on spec ;’ of the Colonel’s fondness 
for ‘ aad: of the ease with which 
Cheroot Races may be won by the 
crafty; of the ‘smashes’ there had 
been in the regiment, and in fact 
exhibited all the repertoire of a fast 
military man ;—his humour was 

uite gone, but a bitter wit over- 

owed his talk, and an utter dis- 
belief in goodness and good men 
pervaded all ;—‘ as one man of the 
world talking to another,’ such and 
such, he said, were the real truths 
—viz., just the sort of Iforrible 
hopeless gospel, always heralded by 
that particular expression. And 

et, when he drew himself up to 
his full height, and wished me 
‘ Good night’ with his old bewitch- 
ing smile, I pressed warmly his out- 
stretched hand; and long after the 
echoes of his springy footsteps had 
died away up the oaken stairs, I 
sat over the fading embers, with my 
mind fuller of sorrow than anger 
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because of him. I had the darkest 
foreboding about this marriage. I 
had little doubt but that he was a 
fallen star, who would fall lower 
yet, and drag down with him 
another, pure and bright, and dear 
to me, from its firmament; and yet 
I liked him still: what wonder, 
then, at her affection who knew his 
strength and not his weakness? 
How often do we see men like 
these, I thought,—men without a 
prayer, who have twenty pious lips 
to pray for them; without love— 
to call such—and yet so wildly 
adored ; without one great, or wise, 
or beautiful thought, and yet dif- 
fusing quite a glory by their pre- 
sence; with one look of love they 
wipe away a hundred wrongs, and 
when they die their image is 
enshrined in many a heart, and not 
the less securely even although those 
_— have been broken. I had no 
right, without more evidence, to 
compare Laurence Mountjoy with 
such men as these, but I did do 80. 
It is not hard to find out in London 
what a man’s life has been in India, 
but I did not consider myself justi- 
fied in prying into the Captain’s 

ast career, for I knew that I had 

een a rival, and feared lest jealousy 
might prompt me in the matter, 
quite as much as a regard for Lucy’s 
happiness. Their marriage took 
place at no distant period, and they 
went for a tour upon the Continent. 

The childless old man, who had 
no relatives and but few friends, 
came then to visit me more often. 
It was pleasant to him to be with 
one who had known and loved his 
daughter (for he knew of my old 
affection for her better than she did, 
and would gladly have prospered it), 
and we talked of the absent one 
continually. Month after month 
passed by without any sign of their 
return, and Lucy's letters grew more 
vague, and Laurence’s quite silent as 
to their movements; he wrote that 
he found living abroad more expen- 
sive than he had thought; and gene- 
rally requested to have more money ; 
once even he wrote to me a private 
epistle, ‘as one man of the world 
writing to another,’ about the pos- 
sibility of getting at the eight thou- 
sand pounds, which, according to 
my own advice, had been, however, 
put quite safely out of the gallant 
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Captain’s reach. Then the corre- 
spondence of both of them altoge- 
roe ceased. Their last letter (dated 
from Wiesbaden) had been written 
in January, and it was now July. 
Post after post had Mr. Weynall 
begged of them to let him hear, 
and I myself had not been back- 
ward either in appealing to Mrs. 
Mountjoy’s filial feelings, or in 
inting out to her husband the 
Sonal of offending his father-in- 
law. I then became convinced that 
he was preventing her by force; 
cutting off, for some purpose of 
his own, her intercourse with her 
parent; and here all my delicacy 
about Mountjoy vanished, and I 
made every inquiry about him I 
could think of. At the Horse- 
Guards—for we knew his leave was 
expired—I found out that Captain 
Laurence Mountjoy had sold out 
of the army some months ago; 
learnt from the Military Secretary, 
with whom I had an acquaintance, 
that his selling out had been com- 
ulsory: some gambling transactions 
come to light in the regiment 
since his return to England, ‘and 
indeed,’ said the official, ‘ they were 
some of the worst cases that ever 
came under my notice.’ 

My suspicions being thus realized, 
I offered to the almost frantic father 
to go in search of the lost sheep, or 
aie of the wolf and lamb so un- 
fortunately paired. I would not 
take him with me, because he was 
the last man in the world fitted to 
cope with Mountjoy ; but he gave 
me the fullest powers to act for him, 
and, if it could be any way possible, 
to bring about a separation. 

I went upon my sad errand, 
among the throng of pleasure- 
seekers, up the noble river which 
is the most famous in song; all 
things around were beautiful, and 
every heart save mine seemed to 
be enjoying them to the full. A 
knot of young collegians, on that 
most charming of misnomers, ‘a 
reading party,’ contrasted, in their 
superabundance of high spirits, 
most painfully with my foreboding 
thoughts. Wilmot, the youngest 
of them and their favourite, in par- 
ticular, reminded me of what Lau- 
rence Mountjoy once had been: we 
climbed together up the steeps of 
Ebrenbreitstein, beneath the quiet 
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moon ; and while we rested, he sang 
to us ‘Excelsior,’ and I doubt not 
it was suited to the singer as to the 
place, but I thought of him of whom 
the same might havebeen prophesied 
but twelve years back, = my heart 
grew heavy for the boy, in fear. 

Wiesbaden, where | naturally in- 
tended to first seek the Mountjoys, 
was also the first halt of these young 
men, for Wilmot had a sister re- 
siding there, and a brother who was 
attaché to the English embassy. The 
first afternoon of our arrival, spent 
by me in fruitless inquiries, was 
passed by them at the ecvmnabs and 
the singer gave me an account that 
very night of his luck in winning 
nine five-franc pieces at the gaming 
table. I could not help giving him in 
return the outlines of this very story, 
but of course without mentioning the 
names of those I was in search of, 
but he interrupted me in the rela- 
tion, with, ‘ Why, they are here, 
sir; they were both playing to-night 
at the Kursaal; I am sure of it; 
the man quite white on a dark 
ground, with thick moustachios and 
sunken eyes; the woman, not good- 
looking at all, but ladylike; she 
oe up her veil once when her hus- 

and spoke to her.’ 

‘Good Heavens! and did you ask 
their name ?’ 

‘Oh yes, my brother told me; 
everybody knowsthem here,— Moly- 
neux, Captain and Mrs. Molyneux.’ 

‘Thank God,’ I said; cond vit the 
next moment I doubted whether it 
would not be better that they should 
be these than not find them at all, 
or to find them doing worse. Not 
certain in my mind, however, I at- 
tended the Kursaal as soon as the 
tables were open on the followin 
day. Isat myself down and hel 
my head low, as though intent upon 
the game, and watched the company 
as t y dropped in. The table was 
soon full, except a couple of seats 
exactly opposite to me, which ap- 
peared to be reserved by tacit con- 
sent for some habitués. Presentl 
the man I was in search of atl, 


with a lady, thickly veiled, upon his 
arm, and they took theirseats. Yes, 
it was she, but deadly pale and still, 
looking less like the light-hearted 
and self-willed Lucy I had known, 
than some wax automaton. She had 
been fond of jewellery, and wore it 
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rather in profusion ; but there was 
not an ornament about her now, 
unless her marriage ring could be 
so called, which I saw as she 
stretched out her hand (with the 
gambling rake in it, alas, alas!) to 
receive or pay. She seemed to be 
utterly careless about that matter 
herself, but when more fortunate 
than usual, she looked up from the 
board into her husband's face, as if 
to glean from ita joy. They played, 
it was evident, in accordance with 
some systematic plan, but they did 
not prosper. I saw Mountjoy’'s face 
darkening, and his teeth setting 
tighter with every revolution of the 
ball; at last, with a terrible oath, he 
rose up, and walked rapidly from the 
room, motioning to his wife to follow 
m 


‘The Captain’s scheme doesn’t 
answer,’ said one; ‘ he said he should 
break the bank as surely as Baron 
Grimloff did last summer.’ 

‘ Ah!’ said the croupier, impertur- 
bably, ‘the Baron did not go away 
with the money, though; and as for 
the Captain’s new system, it’s as 
old as the hills.’ 

It was strange to hear the banker 
thus proclaiming his own invin- 
cibility, but he knew well how fast 
the devotees of the table were 
bound to him, and, indeed, was an- 
swered by a general laugh. I had 
already risen, and was following the 
couple into the garden. The summer 
sun was shining upon the pleasant 
little lake, anda light breeze crisped 
its surface; some children were 
feeding the insatiable carp, but, 
besides them and ourselves, there 
were no others at that early hour 
on the lawn or in the walks. I 
overtook the Mountjoys in one of 
these, and it reminded me of the 
time when I first met them together 
in the rosary at Thorney Grove ; the 
way in which he laid his hand upon 
her arm at my approach recalled the 
manner in which he refused to be 
shaken off on that occasion. I saw in 
that grip that he was recalling to her 
some previous directions, and , that 
he had calculated upon a meeting of 
this sort. 

‘Captain Mountjoy or Molyneux,’ 
I wit ‘I have matters of a very 
serious nature to speak to you upon, 
(at that beginning his pale cheek 
grew whiter, and I felt sure, at once, 
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that he had done something. to be 
afraid of, besides the things I knew). 

‘Mrs. Mountjoy,’ I continued, 
‘to you, too, I io some weighty 
messages from a father whom you 
possibly may never see again.’ 

‘Address yourself to me, if you 
please, sir,’ burst forth her husband, 
violently ; but she broke in with, 
‘ Tell me, for God’s sake, is he ill, 
is he here, sir? Oh! Laurence, 
Laurence, let me see our father.’ 

‘He is not ill, madam,’ said I, 
‘ unless to be broken-hearted can be 
called so, but if I return to him 
without you, I do not doubt that he 
will die; and at your door, Captain 
Mountjoy, who have not suffered 
his daughter to write to him, his 
death willlie. Shall Ireturn to him 
to say his son-in-law dare not pass 
under his own name, and that his 
daughter is compelled to become a 
professional gambler in the public 
rooms of Wiesbaden ?’ 

‘You will return to him,’ replied 
Mountjoy, savagely, ‘ with a bullet 
through your heart, if——;’ but 
here poor Lucy, in an agony of tears, 
and Ralf swooning, entreated to be 
led home; and we bore her between 
us, for she could not support herself, 
to their apartments on the third 
floor of a neighbouring street. They 
were almost without furniture, and 
not altogether clean, but with a 
glass of flowers here and there, and 
a few other traces of the ‘ grace past 
neatness’ which rarely forsakes a 
woman. Heaps of papers, quite 
covered with figures, proclaimed, not 
the mathematician, but the syste- 
matic gambler: they were calcula- 
tions for discovering his philoso- 
pher’s stone—the way to win at 
Rouge et Noir. He carried his wife, 
still sobbing piteously, into an inner 
room, and returning instantly, mo- 
tioned me to a chair, and demanded 
my business. 

‘May I ask, sir, on the part of 
Mr. Weynall, why you have not 
corresponded with him these six 
months—not even to inform him of 
the sale of your commission ?” 

‘You know as well and better, 
sir, than I (for I believe you put 
your meddling hand to it)’ he re- 
plied, ‘that he refused me a pecu- 
niary request, made on the part of 
his own daughter, and I did not 
choose that she should have any- 
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thing more to do with such a hard- 
hearted old miser.’ 

* Now supposing,’ said I, ‘as one 
man of the world talking to another, 
it was rather in hopes to bring the 
old miser into your terms; and sup- 
posing that your plan has taken 
effect, and that I am instructed to 
pay you half your demand—that is 
to say, £4000—upon condition that 
Mrs. Mountjoy returns to her 
friends ?’ 

I had expected an outburst of 
rage at this proposal, but he only 
turned himself to the cabalistic 
documents upon the table; and after 
a little consideration answered 
calmly, ‘ No, I must have £6000.’ 

Mr. Weynall would have given 
double that sum; but I was so en- 
raged by this coolness and want of 
feeling, that I expressed myself with 
an eloquence that would have carried 
everything before it at the Old 
Bailey. 

‘ Swindler! cheat! felon!’ I cried 
(and at the word felon I saw him 
shake ‘like a guilty thing,’ and pur- 
sued my lawyer’s advantage) ; ‘yes, 
felon, whom to-morrow may consign 
to a life-long imprisonment, how 
dare you make conditions with me ?’ 

But he recovered himself almost 
immediately, and bade me leave the 
room. 

‘To-morrow, sir, will see me far 
from Wiesbaden, with her whom 
your unselfishness is so anxious to 
divorce from her husband. Do you 
think,’ he added, with all his ancient 
bitterness, as I crossed the threshold, 
‘that I have not heard of the family 
lawyer, the Platonic friend, the re- 
jected suitor, before now?” 

My indiscretion had thus broken 
off a treaty which had shown signs 
of being more favourable than I had 
hoped for. If Lucy could have been 
got to leave him, the business might 
have been by this time equitably, or 
at least legally, settled; but what 
was to be done now? I went 
straight to my young acquaintance 
of the steam-boat, in whose quick- 
ness I had a great confidence, and 
laid before him all the circumstances. 

‘Can your brother, the attaché, 
do anything for me?’ said I. 

‘Certainly,’ he replied. A bright 
thought seemed +o strike him. 
* Come along to the Embassy.’ 

After a short conversation with 
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the young official, who took a great 
interest in the whole case, I procured 
the assistance of a couple of soldiers 
(a considerable portion of the stand- 
ing army of the country), with full 
instructions as to how they were to 
proceed, and returned at once with 
them to the Mountjoys’ lodgings. 
I left my myrmidons outside, and 
entering, found the Captain alone, as 
before, but with a crowd of boxes 
about him, and everything ready for 
immediate departure. said, ‘I 
am come once more to repeat my 
offer of this morning.’ 

Malensalapchalcle sndveadie’, 
‘Since you are so hot about it, sir, 

ou must now give £8000 for the 
ady. I will take no less; in a 
couple of hours it will be too late ; 
go to your hotel in the meantime, 
and debate the question of ‘ Love or 
money.’’ 

* You do not move from this place 
unless I wish,’ I answered. At a 
sign from me the soldiers entered, 
and I continued, ‘You are now 
arrested for living under an assumed 
name, and possessing a forged pass- 
port; and you wiil be confined in 
prison until other and graver charges 
which may be brought against you 
shall have been substantiated.’ 

The last sentence was a happy 
addition of my own, and it had a 
great success. 

‘ Well,’ he said, with an appear- 
ance of his old frankness; ‘ you 
have out-manceuvred me, I confess ; 
withdraw your forces, and pay me 
the £4000, and I will perform my 
part of the business.’ 

The men retired. 

‘ Shall I take an oath before you, 
or will my word suffice?’ said he. 

‘Sir,’ I replied, ‘the results of 
the last oath you took in my 
presence have not been such as to 
induce me to ask you for another.’ 

He said nothing, but a flush came 
which forcibly recalled the same in 
his. rooms at College. I drew up a 
document for him to sign, which 
bound him by the strongest tie— 
viz., his own interest—never to 
claim Lucy as his wife again, and 
he signed it; while I, on my part, 
gave him a cheque for the money. 


- At.that moment in came his poor 


wife, with her travelling dress and 
bonnet on. 
‘You may take those things off 
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again,’ said her husband, calmly ; 
‘ we are not going away.’ 

She looked from one to the other 
with a sort of hope just awakening 
in her tear-worn face. 

‘You are going home to your 
father, Lucy,’ he added. 

-* Thank God, thank God!’ she 
said; ‘and thank you, Laurence. 
How happy you have made me; we 
will go together to him, and to the 
dear old place, and never leave him ; 
we will forget all the rest, wont we, 
dear husband, wont we ?’ 

‘Mrs. Mountjoy,’ I said, ‘ your 
husband cannot accompany you; it 
would not be possible for your 
father to see him, even if he chose to 
go, which he does not.’ Iwas vexed 
that she should cling to this rotten 
tree. I had been too much accus- 
tomed to Divorce Bills, and Breach of 
Promise Actions, not to understand 
the love that cleaves to its chosen 
object through disgrace, neglect, and 
crime. 

‘I do not leave my husband,’ she 
said, quietly, ‘until death doth us 

art.’ She stood erect, and laid her 

and upon his shoulder, but with a 
mournful look: it was the dignity 
of love, but also of despair. 

He quietly and coldly put her arm 


a. 
‘ It is better for us both, Lucy,’ he 
said; ‘I wish it to be so; I would 
rather,’ he added, with some effort, 
‘that you never saw my face again.’ 
She gave a short sharp cry, and 
fell heavily upon the floor. 
* * * & * % 
For many days she lay fever- 
stricken and delirious; Miss Wil- 
mot herself nursed her, and scarcel 
ever left her side. That poor girl, 
banished from her husband, without 
afriend of herownsex, and inaforeign 
land, was indeed a case to excite 
sympathy in any heart. When she 
returned to consciousness, the face 
hanging over her sweet eyes was 
that of her own father; it was his 
tremulous voice that answered when 
she said ‘Laurence! Laurence!’ 
Nevertheless when the mist over her 
mind quite cleared away, she did not 
refuse to be comforted, even at first. 
Whatever others might have said 
against herhusband, whatever proofs 
of his unworthiness might have been 
shown to her, she would have disbe- 
lieved or she wouldhaveforgiven, but 
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his own renunciation of her cut, like 
a sharp sword, her heart-strings from 
him. She never asked to go to him 
again. He became to her an ideal 
being ; the portrait she possessed of 
him, the lock of golden hair, the love 
letters he had once written to her, 
were memorials of a far other than 
he who had said, ‘I would rather 
that you never saw my face again.’ 
She was taken back to the old house, 
and grewresigned, and in timealmost 
cheerful. She must have suffered 
many and terrible things, and her 
nature recovered itself slowly at the 
touch of kindness, as the drooping 
flower opens to thesun. The old 
man became almost young again, 
and scarcely ever left her; he is 
fuller of kindliness towards me than 
ever, but not so is Lucy, and I am 
not wanted at Thorney Grove, I can 
see. I had a difficult mission to 
perform when I went to Wiesbaden, 
and I did not do it as well, perhaps, 
as the attaché would have done it ; 
from first to last, I did my best 
however, and with nothing but her 
good before my eyes. 


Some few years after these cir- 
cumstances, 1 spent a vacation in 
Paris, alone. I went about from 
sight to sight, until I had no interest 
left for any such things, and then 
(as happens in those cases) became 
nipped and morbid. - I had climbed 
one day up'the tower of Notre 
Dame, and found my head running 
more than was prudent upon the 
* Archdeacon’ and ‘ Quasimodo.’ I 
began to wonder how long it would 
take a man to fall to the ground, 
from the point where I was standing, 
for instance, and to make other 
unhealthy calculations. I passed 
that judgment on my own thoughts, 
and it made them, 1 suppose, revert 
with a flash to Mountjoy and his 
vouge-et-noir plans. 

‘And whether,’ I asked, ‘in this 
great outstretched city, does that 
hapless man abide? Friendless, 
eh doubtless beggared by this 
time, does he still walk the earth, 
and remembers he his forsaken wife, 
and does he look back upon his 
earlier days?’ 

I know that I said these things 
to myself then, and not afterwards ; 
I felt my eyes wandering back to 
the sad building that stands by 

E 
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itself so barely across the Place, 
wherever I strove to look ; and I left 
the stately cathedral with a certain 
step, knowing that I should look 
upon Laurence Mountjoy. Drowned 
and stark, there he lay, indeed, but 
not to. be mistaken by me for any 
other ; he might have lain in Paris 
Morgue until the judgment day with- 
out being claimed, but that 1 went 
andfound him. The officials thought, 
from various suspicious circum- 
stances, that he had been thrown in, 
in short, murdered; but I can well 
believe that he sought refuge volun- 
tarily in the deep swift-running 
stream. I thought of the day, not 
so long distant, that we had passed 
upon the river bank at Cambridge ; 
how terribly altered was that skele- 
ton form from the nervous frame of 
the young collegian; and the soul, too 
—but that was past human judg- 
ment ! 


What an end for the once blithe 
spirit, so glorious in hope, so ardent 
in love, so genial in fancy ; and the 
beautiful limbs, too, ‘fashioned so 
slenderly, young, and so fair,’ left, 
thus dishonoured, in the sight of 
the strange city! I caused him to 
be buried in one of those fair 
resting-places without the town, and 
stood beside his grave a soli but 
no unpitying mourner. Of the 
circumstances of his death and 
manner of his later life I did not in- 
quire; a pair of loaded dice that 
were found upon him forbade me to 
- that good could come of it. 

too, like poor Lucy, ‘make a 
picture in my brain’ of him at far 
other times, and only when I chance 
to see her smileless face, and those 
dark widow’s weeds, do I think, in- 
voluntarily and with a shudder, of 
him who was lost—at cards. 


THE CAMPAIGNS OF PASKIEWITCH AND OMER PACHA 
IN ASIA. 


as public mind has been so 
long directed eastwards, that 
any work treating of those parts is 
welcomed by many readers ; and if 
it proeeeds from the pen of a person 
who from character or position may 
be considered an authority, it ac- 
quires additional interest. The 
book which we now propose to pass 
in rapid review is christened Kars 
and Erzerowm,* and the happy 
father is Lieutenant-General Mon- 
teith. We proceed to show what 
claims he has to request our atten- 
tion to the infant of which he has 
been so safely delivered. It appears 
that the gallant general is an officerof 
the Madras Engineers, a well known 
soldier in India, and one who has 
served with credit in Persia, Al- 
geria, and other countries. Early 
in the present century he was one 
of the officers selected to assist in 
organizing the Persian army which 
was to defend us against the in- 
trigues of France. Notwithstand- 
ing many and great difficulties, the 
efforts of those officers proved in 
the end eminently successful. After- 


wards, as Captain Monteith, he was 
employed for many years upon the 
celebrated ‘boundary survey, durin 
which time he became intimate wit 
the Russian notabilities, also with 
those of Central Asia, Schamy] him- 
self included—but then, Schamyl 
in embryo. Hitherto Felix de 
Fonton has been the only authority 
on the campaign of Paskiewitch. 
This Russo-French diplomatist, so 
hostile in spirit towards England, 
undertook the task, it is said, under 
the authority of Paskiewitch. He 
received the order of St. Vladimir, 
which he had earned by the pecu- 
liarly Muscovite views he put forth 
on all occasions. One object of the 
present volume is to give such an 
accurate detail of facts as may 
rectify some of the errors into 
which Felix de Fonton has fallen. 
We consider that we have shown 
legitimate grounds for General 
Monteith being considered as an 
authority worthy of attention; but 
for the Turkish campaign he has 
a higher claim, as he was an eye- 
witness to a great portion of it. 





* Kars and Erzeroum, with the Campaign of Prince Paskiewitch. 
General Monteith, K,L.8., F.R.S., &c. 
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The volume opens with the em- 
bassy of the King of Persia to 
Peter the Great, requesting his aid 
against his Affghan subjects, who 
had seized provinces, possessed 
themselves of Candahar, and threat- 
ened the total annihilation of the 
empire—in short, Persia really was 
‘the sick man.’ Without wishing 
to give offence to the sons of Escu- 
lapius, we must observe that this 
volume shows how dangerous it is 
to call in the physician. Peter was, 
however, called in, and very natu- 
rally took his fee. The energetic 
Czar, who may be said to have esta- 
blished the Muscovite empire, in- 
stantly responded to the summons of 
the Shah ; a flotilia was constructed 
at Moscow, and floated down, vid 
the Oka, to the Volga and the 
Caspian. Thence they proceeded to 
Derbend, the chief town of Daghes- 
tan, where a gale of wind dashed 
Peter’s hopes to the ground, and he 
was forced to return to Astracan, 
not forgetting, however, to secure 
the fortified city of Derbend. The 
point of the wedge thus entered, a 
treaty followed soon after between 
Russia and Turkey, by which many 
of the fairest provinces of Persia 
were partitioned, and the power of 
the Czar established on the western 
and southern shores of the Caspian. 
Soon after this—between 1732-1736 
—Nadir Shah appeared on the 
scene, and forced the Russians to 
evacuate the provinces they had 
taken. After the death of Nadir 
Shah, the Georgians, who were 
threatened by the Turks, sought 
protection from the Czar, offering 
to hold their country under him on 
Russian terms, as they had under 
Persia, and this fair province be- 
eame incorporated with Russia, 
Prince Sesianoff being the first 
Governor-General, a duty he dis- 
charged with considerable ability 
for four years, at the expiration of 
which time he was treacherously 
murdered by the Governor of 
Bakoo. The theatre of the war 
exhibits such a host of petty 
chiefs and petty intrigues, that, 
fettered by space, we cannot, 
and in mercy to the reader we 


and followers of Omer. 


Former Wars between Russia and Turkey. 


* The Persians are Sheahs, followers of Ali and his sons ; the Turks, Sumnies, 
Consequently at the Mohurrum, and in their prayers, 
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would not, do more than touch upon 
the leading characters and con- 
quests, of which the volume is so 
copious an epitome. 1807, 
Prince Sesianotff having been suc- 
ceeded by General Goudowitch, a 
rupture with Persia became in- 
evitable, as also with the Turks, 
who sided with their Mussulman 
brethren. The religious jealousies 
of these two nations rendered any 
cordial co-operation impossible.* 
The consequence of this alliance 
without love or confidence was, that 
the Turks, taking an independent 
line of their own, got excessively 
well thrashed; and the Russian 
general, thus relieved from a situa- 
tion of extreme peril, turned his 
whole force against Persia, and en- 
deavoured to capture Erivan; in 
which, unfortunately for him, he 
signally failed. 

About this period, 1809, England 
— in the field at the Court of 

eheran, represented by Sir Har- 
ford Jones and Sir John Malcolm. 
We engaged to supply Persia with 
an annual subsidy of £120,000, and 
to furnish 20,000 stand of arms, 
and 20 pieces of artillery. The 
French mission was dismissed, and 
a Persian ambassador sent to Lon- 
don. The Shah wished to appoint 
Sir John Malcolm Commanaeite 
chief of his army, but he did not feel 
authorized to accede to the request, 
and returned to India. Shortly 
afterwards, Sir Gore Ouseley was 
appointed ambassador extraordinary 
to the Persian Court. It was 
at this period that our author, 
then a second-lieutenant of En- 
gineers, and sent with others to 
assist in organizing the Persian 
army, first appeared personally on 
the stage. Desine the struggle 
going on at this time, the Persjans 
were beaten on nearly all occasions, 
and as their allies the Turks were 
obliged to encampat some distance to 
prevent perpetual squabbles, the re- 
sult was natural enough; though our 
author says that if the Persians had 
shown the slightest energy, the situa- 
tion of the Russian army would have 
been most precarious. General Mon- 
teith records, to the honour of the 





they are in exact opposition to each other.—Author. 
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Georgians, that when their Prince, 
Alexander Mirza, was obliged to dis- 
band his army andseekshelteramong 
the mountains, they evinced toward 
him a fidelity not exceeded by that 
shown to Prince Edward after the 
fatal field of Culloden. The Shah’s 
army in numbers and discipline was 
rapidly improving under the influ- 
ence and guidance of British officers, 
but it wanted that indispensable ad- 
junct to success—a general. They 

ad the hearts to dare, and the hands 
to execute, but there was no head to 
plan, no Napoleon to lead them to 
victory with the swoop of the eagle, 
no Wellington to bear them in his 
triumphant car through gory fields 
to 


The steep where Fame’s proud temple 
shines afar. 

A ‘special correspondent’ would 
have Sees in ecstasy at having such 
a splendid field to exercise his un- 
tutored military pen upon, if he 
had only saaanel sufficient pluck 
to stand a certain process of tickling 
the feet common to Eastern coun- 
tries. 

The invasion of Russia by Na- 
poleon produced a change in our 
We now desired peace, and 
the British officers were recalled, 
excepting Captain Christie, Captain 
Lindesay, and our author, who 
were upon earnest entreaty allowed 
to remain. Both Russians and Per- 
sians appear to have been very care- 
less in watching their opponents. 
On one occasion the Russians 
marched across an open plain, 
crossed a river, and drew up their 
army within a mile and a half, be- 
fore the Persians were aware of 
their presence. Not long after this 
surprise, Captain Lindesay, with 
thirty men, each supplied with a 
bag, ‘reached the artillery park, 
filled their bags with ammunition, 
and quitted the camp on their re- 
turn, before the suspicions of the 
Russians were aroused.’ By the 
intervention of England a treaty 
was signed, equally distasteful to 
Persia and to Russia; but this latter 
power, true to the principle of pro- 
gress, continued to increase her 
army in Georgia. No ambassador 
was, however, sent from Russia till 
May, 1817, when General Yermoloff 
was dispatched with an enormous 
suite, whose uncouth bearing and 
total disregard of the prejudices of 
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the Easterns appear to have given 
much and very natural offence. 
The government of Yermoloff seems 
to have been marked with un- 
necessary cruelty and oppression, 
and forms a striking contrast, in 
General Monteith’s opinion, to the 
efficient and mild rule of Gortscha- 
koff. Yermoloff appears to have 
played the autocrat at Tiflis in as 
wholesale a manner as a near neigh- 
bour of ours has in another and a 
better known city. Lines were 
drawn, and houses knocked down, 
before the owners had time even to 
remove their property, far less to 
find other dwellings. This general 
had some military successes, but his 
harsh measures made enemies of 
those who might have proved useful 
friends, and, in consequence, he ulti- 
mately met some fatal reverses from 
the wild and hardy mountaineers. 
The death of Alexander was fol- 
lowed by a mission to Persia under 
Menschikoff, a.p. 1826. The fana- 
ticism of the Mollahs prevented 
any peaceful termination of his mis- 
sion. The war continued, and the 
Persians went so far as to detain 
the prince at Erivan, though only 
for a short time. 

Paskiewitch now appears on the 
theatre of affairs for the first time, 
and signalizes his advent by a fit 

resage of his future greatness. 
‘ermoloff had ordered him to retire 
as the Persians advanced, but, like 
another hero, he found a blind eye, 
and, seizing his opportunity, gained 
a decisive battle, and saved the Rus- 
sian power in Georgia. Yermoloff 
proved a total failure. The gene- 
ral, in the terse language of a sol- 
dier, sharpened, perhaps, by an 
abhorrence of his cruelties, disposes 
of his merits in the following sen- 
tence :— 

He lost in a month what it had taken 
his predecessors twenty years of active 
warfare to obtain. He had always ex- 
pressed an ardent desire for a war with 
Persia ; and upon his wish being realized, 
he bad in a few weeks brought the 
affairs of Russia to a most disastrous 
state. His magazines were lost, his 
frontier towns abandoned, and he him- 
self appeared to have a difficulty in 
holding even the province of Georgia, 
declaring, in his dispatches to his 
Government, that if he was closely 
pressed he should evacuate Tiflis, and 
take up a position at the foot of the 
Caucasus. 
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Need we wonder that the next 
page informs us of the appointment 
of the gallant Paskiewitch to the 
command. Nor is it long before he 
justifies the confidence reposed in 

im. Places that in Oriental lan- 
guage had ‘impregnable’ as their 
motto, fell before this consummate 
general with a rapidity that calls 
up the shade of Napoleon to the 
imagination. Sirderabad, Erivan, 
and Tabreez, are disposed of in a 
breath. Preliminary articles of 

eace were arranged at Teheran, 

ut the article which required 
Futtah Ali Shah to pay £2,000,000, 
was very difficult of digestion. 
Various chiefs of great tribes ten- 
dered their submission, and even 
offered their services against Persia. 
While things were in this state, the 
news of Navarino arrived. Whata 
lesson there is in that word—Nava- 
rino. ‘Truly did the Iron Duke 
apply to it the term— untoward 
event.’ The three greatest Powers 
in Europe banded together to anni- 
hilate the fleet of the poor ‘sick 
man,’ whose delicate health Russia, 
with perfect consistency, wished, 
not long ago, to take advantage of, 
but whom the other two Powers, 
especially England, have been, ever 
since that fatal day, endeavouring 
to re-invigorate, and whose prostra- 
tion has led to a war so bloody, that 
the very nation may be said to be 
in mourning for thousands and 
thousands of her bravest and her 
best. When will politicians learn 
to profit by experience? As the 
avaricious Shah showed an extreme 
reluctance to pay any instalment of 
the £2,000,000, Paskiewitch imme- 
diately prepared to apply the screw 
by a march on Teheran. This mea- 
sure had the desired effect; an instal- 
ment was immediately paid, and the 
fortified town of Khoey was held asa 
guarantee for further payment. The 
war with Persia had been thus 
brought to a close by a series of 
triumphs, unchecked by any reverse 
where Paskiewitch commanded in 
person. 

The Turks, who in their blindness 
had secretly rejoiced at the humi- 
liation of Persia, had but little idea 
of the reverses which were in store 
for them. As the Russians re- 


Capture of Kars by Paskiewitch. 
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frained from any hostile demonstra- 
tions on their frontier, the Seraskier 
could not be made to believe that 
they were really at war. The news 
of the advance of the Russians upon 
the Danube at last roused him from 
his apathy. Paskiewitch had in 
the meantime profited by their in- 
dolence ; large magazines were es- 
tablished, the army fully equipped, 
the cavalry remounted, and the 
means of transport amply provided. 
If any doubt rested in the Seras- 
kier’s mind as to the intentions of 
the general to commence offensive 
operations, they were speedily dis- 
pelled by his a pearance before the 
city of Kars. The dilatory conduct 
of the Pacha had enabled the Rus- 
sian army to make their advance 
unopposed, and an equal carelessness 
upon the part of the Seraskier 
enabled them to encamp so as to in- 
terrupt the road from Kars. This 
fortress dates as far back as the 
Armenian kings, since which time 
it had been considerably enlarged 
by the Turks, but the walls were of 
no thickness, and the strength of 
the place had been much over-rated. 
After a feeble attempt at resistance, 
the struggle became hopeless and 
the town capitulated, by which the 
victorious general became possessed 
of 22 mortars, 129 cannon, great 
stores of ammunition, and 6000 
sacks of grain. Since those days 
the fortress has been considerably 
strengthened by outworks, &Xc., 
under British engineers. Its gal- 
lant defence under General Williams 
will hand that hero’s name down to 
osterity with imperishable honour. 
‘amine gave the victory of which 
Mouravieff reaps the laurels, but 
the chivalrous generosity of that 
noble soldier to the helpless garrison, 
will insure him more respect among 
the good and the great than had he 
been victorious in his former attack.* 

General Paskiewitch conciliated 
all parties by the mildness and 
justice of his rule, thus proving 
that his administrative talents were 
equal to his military genius. He 
was, however, doomed to meet a 
more deadly foe than the Turk. 
Ere many days the plague broke 
out, but his prudence and energy, 
in suggesting precautions and en- 


* As General Mouravieff had served under Prince Paskiewitch at the previous 
capture of Kars, he has twice entered this far-famed fortress as victor. 
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forcing obedience, were attended 
with marked success, and General 
Monteith observes—‘ It may truly 
be said, that never was so great 
a calamity attended with so little 
loss.’ The health of the army 
being re-established, he was soon 
again marching on the path to 
victory. The strong fortress of 
Akhalkalak was speedily taken, and 
he sat down before the unconquered 
fortress of Akhiska, taking on the 
road the castle of Hertweir and the 
Fort Poti, and also driving back the 
Seraskier, who had advanced with 
35,000 men and 15 guns to cover 
the city. The difficulties of 
this Russian Napoleon did not, 
however, cease here, for the garrison 
of the town amounted to 10,000, a 
force nearly equal to his own, and 
the Seraskier having been joined 
by Mustapha Pacha, there was an 
additional army of 30,000 men en- 
camped under the walls of the town. 
Nothing daunted by these over- 
whelming odds, and having bribed 
a prisoner to act as a guide, he 
determined to advance by unfre- 
ery paths and attack the 
kish camp. It was a des- 
perate undertaking, but like great 
men ‘he commanded fortune,’ and 
after a severe action, towards 
the close of which the gallant 
Mouravieff came up very oppor- 
tunely, he obtained a victory which 
of itself was sufficient to establish 
the reputation of any soldier. 
With the small force under his 
command, and making the attack 
under the walis of a fortified city 
whose garrison equalled his own, he 
took four entrenched camps and ten 
standards, and totall. y dispersed an 
army of 30,000 men. ‘These reverses 
were not likely to raise the spirits 
of the besieged, nevertheless they 
made a most gallant defence, worthy 
of the historical reputation they 
enjoyed for dauntless courage. 
“The garrison lost 5000 men. Of 
400 artillery, 50 only remained ; of 
the 100 Janissaries, the chief alone, 
the rest died to a man; of 1800 
Lazi, 1300 were killed, and of the 
inhabitants, 3000; among the rest 
were several women in male attire, 
whose bodies were found among the 
slain.” Surely such victories as 
these entitle Paskiewitch, who 
achieved them with a force never 
reaching 14,000 men, to a foremost 
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place among the great commanders 
of the world. The author on many 
occasions pays Paskiewitch the 
highest compliment for the care he 
took of his men. Among other 
efforts in that direction, General 
Monteith mentions mills carried on 
wagons for grinding corn. Those 
used did not succeed well, but he 
conceives the idea to be a good one, 
and therefore worthy of notice. 
The extraordinary successes of the 
Russians produced a panic in all 
directions, the campaign closed, and 
troops entered winter quarters, 
‘having conquered in five months 
3 pashaliks—Kars, Akhiska, and 
Bayazeed—3 fortresses, 3 castles, 
313 cannon, 195 standards, 11 horse- 
tails, and 8000 prisoners; the maga- 
zines taken from the enemy reduced 
the expenses of the army to little 
more than they would have cost in 
time of peace.’ 

Before the next campaign opened, 
an incident occurred that threat- 
ened to put a stop to amicable rela- 
tions with Persia—viz., the mas- 
sacre of the whole Russian mission 
at Teheran, the chief of whom, M. 
Grifoedoff, was brother-in-law to 
Prince Paskiewitch. The immediate 
cause of this melancholy event was 
owing to a provision in the last 
treaty, empowering Russia to de- 
ae slaves belonging to any of 
her territories. Many of these—as 
all persons acquainted with the 
East are aware—marry into or are 
adopted into Mohammedan families, 
and the inconvenience attendant 
upon such powers, if injudiciously 
executed, must be apparent. Un- 
fortunately there was a person at- 
tachedtothe Russian mission whowas 
an Armenian by birth, and inherited 
all the low cunning and lower vices 
for which his countrymen have an 
unenviable notoriety. This employé, 
named Rustum, ascertained that 
two females from Erivan were in 
the family of Ali Yar Khan, and 
insisted on their being given up, 
although they had no such wish. 
It was, however, determined that 
they should stay at the Russian 
mission for a few days to prove their 
freedom from intimidation. Rus- 
tum, while engaged in this affair, 
made use of most indecent lan- 
guage, ordered the women to be 
taken to the bath, and declared 
they were reserved for some of the 
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aission. The consequence of this 
was arising of the people, and the 
wholesale massacre of the mission. 
So exeited were the people, that the 
King was obliged to close the gates, 
and remain a prisoner in his capital 
for four days; after which he sent 
his guards out, despatched those 
found in arms, some of whom were 
executed, while others had their 
> put out. General Monteith 
charges M. Fonton with many errors 
in his version of this event, among 
others that of asserting the English 
endeavoured to embroil the Rus- 
sians and Persians in consequence 
thereof, and which the author in 
plain terms declares to be utterly 
Jalse. Every apology was made by 
the Shah, and the friendly relations 
with Russia remained in statu quo. 
The Turks appeared to be deter- 
mined to ‘ die hard.’ So far from 
resigning themselves to fate, new 
officers were appointed to reorga- 
nize the army, contributions levied, 
and every endeavour made to be 
ready to take the field in spring 
with an army of 80,c00 men and 
‘60 pieces artillery. The first objeet 
of the Turks was to recapture 
Akhiska, which had always been 
considered ‘the advanced post and 
bulwark of Mohammedanism. On 
the possession of this place depended 
not only the Porte’s influence with 
the mountaineers of the Caucasus, 
but the more important point of its 
command over the great tribes of 
Adschara and Lazi, among whom 
could be collectively assembled 
40,000 of the best troops in Asia, 
and which had always been the 
scourge of Georgia.’ The inde- 
fatigable Paskiewitch was no 
sooner aware of the intended attack 
than he took energetic measures to 
defeat the attempt. Prince Bebutoff 
had so small a force at his command 
that he was obliged to confine his 
defence to the citadel ; the city thus 
became exposed to the enemy, who 
brutally massacred many of the in- 
habitants on the terraces of the 
houses, and subjected the women to 
treatment too disgusting to be de- 
scribed. The Russians held gal- 
lantly on to the citadel, and treated 
the summons to surrender with con- 
tempt; their courage was duly re- 
warded bythe approach of succours, 
which were followed by the imme- 
diate retreat of the enemy. When 
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Prince Paskiewitch reviewed his 
army for the campaign it con- 
sisted of 12,500 infantry, 5700 
cavalry, and 7o pieces of artillery ; 
but the battering train was obliged 
to be left at Kars, in consequenee 
of the plague appearing among 
them. ‘This force, increased by 
Mussulmans, Georgians, and Arme- 
nians, made a total of about 25,000. 
The Turks possessed an army of 
60,000 men, and from 80 to 100 
guns, but their soldiers were many 
of them raw, undisciplined troops. 
Paskiewitch opened the campaign 
by the passage of the Soganlook 
chain of mountains, a deed of daring 
and skill which, the author says, 
may be compared to the passage of 
the Alps by Napoleon. In perform- 
ing this feat, he also drove back a 
Turkish force sent to oppose him. 
His position, however, was exceed- 
ingly precarious, for he found himself 
in the neighbourhood of twoTurkish 
armies, one under the Seraskier, 
amounting to from 35 to 40,000 men, 
the other under Haghi Pacha, con- 
sisting of 25,000 men, in an eB- 
trenched camp. These two camps 
were only 40 miles apart. A Pas- 
kiewitch in the Turkish camp, and 
the fate of the Russians was sealed 
beyond redemption. Nothing 
daunted by the een of his posi- 
tion, and trusting tohis genius and 
to the courage of his troops, he 
determined, @ la Napoleon, to throw 
himself between the two, and to 
defeat them in detail. By skilful 
plans and untiring energy in their 
execution, he gained a march on 
Haghi Pacha, and in twenty-four 
hours had marched twenty-eight 
miles, fought two battles, and en- 
tirely dispersed the army of the 
Seraskier. He then turned his 
gallant band against Haghi Pacha’s 
force, utterly defeated him, and 
made the Pacha prisoner. General 
Monteith thus sums up these bril- 
liant victories. ‘There are few ex- 
amples recorded of such rapid suc- 
cesses. In two days two armies 
had been, dispersed, two entrenched 
camps stormed, and a pacha of three 
tails taken, besides two others of in- 
ferior rank, 28 guns, 19 standards, 
and 3000 prisoners, with all the 
Turkish stores, provisions, and am- 
munition.’ The Russian loss did 
not exceed 500 men. These vic- 
tories won, the Russian commander 
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marched upon Erzeroum. He 
captured the fortress of Hussein 
Kulla en route, taking 29 cannon 
and large magazines of provisions 
and ammunition. This place—by 
which the road to Erzeroum was 
opened—he put in a state of defence, 
and made a depét. Meanwhile the 
diplomatic skill of the general, and 
the effects of his judicious treatment 
of the various tribes, was bringing 
its own reward, and large bodies of 
Turkish subjects, and of Persians, 
joined his victorious standard. On 
appearing before Erzeroum, the ut- 
most consternation was exhibited, 
and the city was divided into two 
parties, one ready to surrender, the 
other to fight. Russia’s champion 
offered the most mild and favour- 
able terms if they would lay down 
their arms, which after he had pos- 
sessed himself of a fort aaaneating 
the town, they were compelled to do. 
I50 guns were taken, and a well- 
furnished arsenal, besides large 
magazines of provisions sufficient 
for the wants of the army. Gene- 
ral Bourtsoff was despatched with a 
small force to attack Baiburt, which, 
as the enemy bolted on his first ap- 
pearance, was easily done. Hethen 
proceeded to attack Khort, and had 
completed the victory when he was 
shot dead by a Lazi, and his second 
in command, panic-stricken, ordered 
a retreat. The commander-in-chief 
immediately proceeded to the scene 
of action, and carried Khort at the 
point of the sword; after which he 
was compelled to comparative in- 
action, as his force wasso small and 
his garrisons took so many men, that 
if he had determined upon marching 
upon Trebizond, he had only 5000 
men, a force totally insufficient for 
such an enterprise. The only re- 
— which the Russians appear to 

ave suffered, was that of a force 
under General Hesse in an attack 
made upon Fort Tsikhedjiri, a point 
of considerable importance near 
Batoum. The enemy also estab- 
lished themselves in Baiburt, but 
were quickly dislodged by a force 
under Mouravieff. The Seraskier, 
who, like all Turkish generals, 
arrived too late to relieve the place, 
had the satisfaction of witnessing 
the defeat of the army and the con- 
flagration of the city. This battle 
was the last of the war, and need 
not have taken place if the Pacha of 
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Trebizond had not prevented the 
news of peace being proclaimed from 
reaching the victorious Muscovite 
general. We cannot better con- 
clude this rapid glance of our 
author’s interesting volume, than by 
recording in his own words the just 
tribute he pays to the greatest gene- 
ral we have seen since the Peninsu- 
lar wars, and who in different points 
of view reminds us at one time of 
Wellington, at another of Napo- 
leon, combining as he did the calm 
decision and the love of justice of 
the former, with the fiery genius of 
the latter. 


An honourable tribute was paid to 
the Russian Commander-in-chief by a 
deputation from the inhabitants of the 
country, who waited upon bim to ex- 
press their gratitude for the justice and 
kindness they had experienced under his 
authority. 4000 Christian families, to 
whom a grant of £40,000 was made, were 
permitted to accompany the army, and 
10,000 other families followed the same 
course, making an emigration of 90,000 
souls who fled from the tyranny of their 
Mohammedan masters. 

On the ground where Prince Paskie- 
witch had defeated the Seraskier, near 
the pass of the Soganlook, he received 
a courier from the Emperor, bringing 
him the Field Marshal's baton. 

This was one of the most fortunate and 
glorious campaigns in the whole of the 
Russian annals. It had only lasted four 
months; and though the distance 
marched over did not exceed 350 miles, 
it was through one of the strongest coun- 
tries in the world, defended by an army 
of at least 80,000 men, with 200 pieces 
of cannon, who had at least a year to 
prepare their defence. The Russian 
army never mustered more than 25,000 
men of all arms, and seldom had more 
than 12,000 men in action. Their losses 
amounted altogether to 4000 men,—a 
small number considering that the plague 
had twice broken out. Thanks to the 
excellent arrangements that had been 
made, the army was well supplied with 
provisions, and the strength of the troops 
had never been overtasked by unneces- 
sary haste, even when the circumstances 
appeared to call for it. Arrangements 
having once been completed, no subse- 
quent delays ever took place ; nor did 
the troops suffer by those irregular exer- 
tions which often ruin an army, and 
tend to retard rather than expedite its 
movements. The numerical strength of 
the army employed in the conquest of 
Erzeroum was not half what the service 
required; yet through the genius of 
Prince Paskiewitch it was brought to a 
glorious termination. One Seraskier 
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and three Pachas were taken prisoners ; 
and though little care was taken to se- 
cure prisoners of a lower rank, about 
5000 remained in the hands of the 
Russians: double that number must 
have been slain; and four fortresses, 
till then considered impregnable, were 
captured. The Georgian militia had 
done good service, and above all the 
four Mussulman regiments from the pro- 
vinces of Kara Baug, Shekin, Shirwan, 
Bortschaloo, and the Cossack tribes of 
Georgia ; and a body of Circassians also 
appeared in the Russian ranks, all these 
being people who a few months before 
had been in revolt and the bitter ene- 
mies of Russia, but who had been gained 
over by the just, kind, and liberal con- 
duct of the Russian commander. Gene- 
ral Paskiewitch fortunately possessed an 
instinctive knowledge of character, and 
he completely trusted those whom he 
employed. In his attention to the civil 
administration, he was indefatigable, 
and he put a stop to the abuses which 
had so long disgraced and ruined the 
Russian affairs, Men of every rank and 
class had free access to him; they might 
bring their own interpreter, and be sure 
of having justice quickly administered. 
His loss was deeply felt in Georgia, 
which he was rapidly getting into order ; 
and he had nearly succeeded in bringing 
the tribes of the Caucasus into pacific 
relations with the Russian Government, 
by employing a portion of their troops 
and not interfering with their internal 
government,—the only system of policy, 
as I have often heard from his own lips, 
that he thought likely to succeed. A 
commencement was made by forming a 
Circassian body-guard at St. Petersburg, 
with high pay and great advantages, 
privates ranking as officers. The four 
Mahomedan regiments raised by him 
still form part of the Russian army; and 
had the Polish war not summoned away 
the prince, the native troops would have 
been augmented to 25,000 men. 

In his outward deportment Prince 
Paskiewitch was hasty and sometimes 
even violent, which appears to be a 
fashionable piece of affectation among the 
Russian officers, perhaps from a desire 
of imitating the eccentricities of Suwaroff ; 
but in his actions Paskiewitch was as 
remarkable for his cool deliberation as 
for the rapid execution of whatever he 
had decided upon. It has been said of 
him (reversing the epigram of Charles 
II.) that he seldom said a wise thing and 
never did a foolish one. I had myself 
a great deal of communication with him 
regarding the payment of the contribu- 
tion levied on Persia, which I had been 
appointed to superintend, and always 
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experienced great kindness and conside- 
ration from him, having access to him at 
all hours when any difficulty arose about 
the payment, an annoyance that was 
constantly taking place from the caprice 
or insolence of the inferior agents. 

It was thus my acquaintance with him 
began ; but I was afterwards on terms of 
considerable intimacy with him, and this 
eventually led to my accompanying the 
Russian army to Tiflis and being an eye- 
witness of part of the operations described; 
but I have obtained my information con- 
cerning the latter part of the war from 
the accounts of officers who were in the 
Russian army, who related to me the 
part they had themselves taken in the 
actions mentioned. The dates I have 
verified from Fonton’s history. 


We now pass on to a work which 
treats of more recent events, and in 
which Great Britain feels a more 
immediate interest. 


Mr. Laurence Oliphant has ob- 
tained so large a share of the 
public favour when treating of sub- 
jects in both hemispheres, that we 
can have no doubt a slight sketch 
of the volume before us* will _— 
acceptable to our readers. In no 
former war of any magnitude has 
the field for, and the absence of, 
distinguished generals been so pal- 

ably apparent. It is perhaps this 
Fact which makes the name of Omer 
Pacha stand in more prominent re- 
lief than under other circumstances 
might possibly have been the case, 
investing him with a halo in which 
the Christian renegade melts from 
the view, lost in the dazzling light 
of the Mussulman general. 

Mr. Oliphant takes us with him 
to the camp of Omer Pacha as he 
started upon the forlorn hope of 
rescuing the devoted city—Kars. 
We need not dwell upon the author’s 
opinions on this oognenn sub- 
ject, the gist of which appears to 
i that he considers much of the 
blame of this discomfiture is attri- 
butable, in the first instance, to the 
imbecility of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, and to the gross corruption 
which is the chief characteristic of so 
many who hold high office, civil and 
military, in that country and its pro- 
vinces ; and, in the second instance, 
to the French Government and 
General Pelissier, by whom the de- 
parture of Omer Pacha was delayed, 


By L. Oliphant. Black- 
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with such fatal results. He remarks, 
with much truth and more satire, 
that no army of 20,000 men was ever 

aid so high a compliment as Omer 
Pacha’s, when a commander-in-chief 
with 150,000 of the finest troops in 
Christendom dare not allow him to 
depart for the relief of a city of 
supreme importance, both as regards 
position and prestige, even though 
their place should be supplied with 
20,000 less disciplined troops under 
General Vivian. Doubtless it was 
a compliment of which Omer and his 
Mussulmans might be justly proud, 
but it involved also an insult to 
150,000 Christian soldiers, from 
which their patient endurance and 
noble gallantry might have shielded 
them. 

Mr. Oliphant embarked, in Sep- 
tember last year, on board H.M.S. 
Highflyer, Captain Moore, visiting 
Kertch, Sesliede, Anapa, &. He 
laments over the wholesale work of 
spoliation, in which the French and 

urks strove vigorously for the 
palm, but in which barbarous art 
they appeared far inferior to the 
Russians, wherever these latter had 
tried their hands at it. In the two 
provinces forming the north-west of 
Circassia, he remarks that 


The old feudal system has almost 
disappeared, while in the provinces upon 
the Kuban it is still in force. The 
wily policy of conciliation, by wholesale 
bribery, pursued by Russia, resulted in 
the defection of many of the nobles in 
these two provinces, which were at the 
same time chiefly exposed to the depre- 
dations of her troops; and as, one by 
one, these men temporized with Russia, 
they lost their hold upon the mass of 
the people, whose animosity against 
their common enemy remained in full 
force, and who did not derive the same 
advantages from an alliance with her as 
their more wealthy masters. The dif- 
ference in the social condition of this 
part of Circassia, from that of the in- 
terior and the provinces farther east, is 
the cause of one of the greatest diffi- 
culties with which the Western diplo- 
matist has to contend. 


The scenery along the coast is 
described with an artistic power 
that makes the reader almost feel 
himself contemplating the reality ; 
and, at the same time, these graphic 
touches are introduced with such 
judgment that the thread of the 
narrative is never interrupted. Cha- 
racters are also beneait equally 
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vividly before the reader. What 
can be more spirited or true to life 
than the following sketch of an 
Eastern chieftain ? 

I was standing upon the balcony of 
the French consul's house, when I was 
surprised by the arrival of a large caval- 
cade, which came trooping up to the 
door of the house in picturesque con- 
fusion. In the centre of the group, 
which was composed of about a hundred 
wild-looking Circassians, rode a hand- 
some grey-haired man, whose tall cap of 
pure white distinguished him from those 
by whom he was surrounded. There 
was that in his bearing, moreover, which 
at once marked him as a chief of note ; 
and I was not surprised to observe that, 
on his dismounting, every one of his 
followers sprang from his horse and 
dashed at the great man’s bridle, as 
though vying with one another who 
should be fhe first to render him a ser- 
vice. He received their attentions in 
an easy, off-hand manner, as if they 
were his due ; and, followed by two or 
three of his principal squires or serving- 
men, he came up to pay us a visit. 
His costume was simple, but handsome. 
A long buff-coloured coat of camel-cloth 
was confined round the waist by a lea- 
thern girdle, which was ornamented by 
a few handsomely-mounted weapons. 
The cartridge-tubes on his breast were 
of a slate-colour, and richly inlaid with 
silver. A pair of heavy jack-boots 
reached up to the thigh, and bis peaked 
cap was trimmed with white fur. The 
only incongruity about the costume was 
a black satin stock and a shirt collar, 
which painfully detracted from its gene- 
ral effect; indeed, when his cap was off, 
his jovial rubicund countenance, curly 
grey hair and whiskers, and well-rounded 
chin reposing contentedly between a 
pair of unmistakeable gills, were pre- 
cisely those of an English country gen- 
tleman. Below the neck the savage 
reappeared; but the boots, though not 
unbecoming, were a great deal too 
civilized. There were no such marks 
of refinement about his clan. Their 
muscular, sun-browned throats were 
confined by no paltry invention of 
modern times ; their stalwart legs were 
enclosed in coarse brown or yellow felt 
gaiters ; their well-shaped feet in red 
leather mocassins,—for though that is a 
word belonging to another hemisphere, 
it is the only one which in the least de- 
scribes their chausswre. Instead of the 
high cap, some of these wore a species 
of hood similar to those of the Bedouin 
Arabs, the point sticking out behind, 
and the ends brought round the neck 
like a comforter. It was an agreeable 
variation in the costume, and added to 
the wildness of their aspect. About a 
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hundred of these men filled the space in 
front of the house ; lounging between 
their horses, or squatting in groups by 
the roadside, they let the nags take care 
of themselves, 


Their lord and master was none 
other than Prince Michael. 

A little farther on, we find Omer 
Pacha weaving a diplomatic net 
round this chief, and investing him 
with honours that appeared rather 
disagreeable than otherwise. 


Prince Michael, who, under the Rus- 
sian régime, exercised the chief power in 
Abkhasia, found himself in an extremely 
difficult position, and had no alternative 
but to adopt a conciliatory policy. At 
the same time, as his sympathies were 
decidedly Russian, and as, in the opinion 
of Omer Pacha, he was not altogether 
to be depended upon, he determined to 
commit him thoroughly by appointing 
him civil governor of Souchoum. The 
ceremony took place with great state ; 
the road was lined with troops from 
Prince Michael's house to that of Omer 
Pacha ; the captains of the English and 
French men-of-war, the English and 
French commissioners, and everybody 
of importance in the place, were present 
in full dress. The room was also filled 
with the principal chiefs of the surround- 
ing country, and some of those from 
distant tribes were present. The group 
was in the highest degree striking and 
picturesque. Prince Michael himself 
was in full Abkhasian costume, but evi- 
dently little expected the grand public 
display, the object of which was to give 
as much importance and publicity as 
possible to his acceptance of authority 
from the Porte. While a salute was 
being fired, Omer Pacha proclaimed bim 
governor of the town, and, turning to 
the chiefs present, said, ‘You have 
always acknowledged the authority of 
Hamid Bey (Prince Michael) ; all I ask 
of you now is to continue to regard him 
in the same light as you have hitherto 
done.’ Everybody seemed immensely 
pleased except Hamid Bey, who looked 
rather as if he suspected that he was 
being taken in; but after a fresh inter- 
change of civilities he was marched off 
to his abode. Prince Michael is married 
to the sister of the Princess Dadian, 
whose authority is paramount in Min- 
grelia. 


The Turkish general, who had 
been chafing bitterly under the re- 
fusal of Pelissier to allow him to 
start upon his Asiatic campaign in 
July, is blamed by some for not 
landing at Trebizond, which in their 
estimation would have enabled him 
to relieve Kars at the eleventh hour. 


Omer Pacha’s last Asiatic Campaign. 
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Nothing is easier than to say some- 
body else is wrong, and we fre- 
quently observe that, in passing a 
censure, ignorance and audacity are 
the leading trumpet-notes. For the 
benefit of those critics who after 
dinner cock their feet upon the 
fender, and with a bottle of the 
best Lafitte, 1841, on one side, and 
a small saucer of olives on the other, 
settle a past campaign by a pompous 
‘Oh, General So-and-so is a perfect 
blockhead; if he had only done 
this, that, and t’other,’ &c.;—for 
the benefit, we say, of such critics, 
we transcribe one short page, which 
they may study with profit, and 
thus learn some of the difficulties of 
which they probably never dreamt, 
and be reminded of that ‘opogra- 
phical knowledge which, though in- 
dispensable to forming an opinion, 
is generally overlooked by nineteen 
out of twenty of all vehement cen- 
sors. The author thus sums up 
some of the difficulties :— 

To embark an army in the Crimea ; 
to transport it across the Black Sea ; to 
disembark it again at the worst port 
upon that sea (where it is often impos- 
sible, for a week at a time, to communi- 
cate with the shore) ; to make the com- 
missariat arrangements necessary for a 
large army on along march ; to organize 
a land transport corps which could move, 
and therefore very different in its cha- 
racter from that which, after the exer- 
tions of a year, hampers our own army ; 
to march this force for a distance of one 
hundred and eighty miles over a road 
which Curzon, Sandwith, and other tra- 
vellers have described as one of the most 
impracticable in the world, and over two 
mountain-passes, at a season of the year 
when they are often blocked up with 
snow ; and lastly, to arrive in a con- 
dition capable of coping with a hostile 
army, perfectly fresh, and 40,000 strong, 
—I say that it appears to me, that to 
have accomplished all this in the short 
space of six weeks, would have been an 
achievement worthy, to say the least of 
it, of a greater general than this war has 
hitherto produced. 

There can be no doubt, however, that 
had the Turkish troops in the Crimea 
been available some months earlier, a 
direct march upon Kars from Trebizond 
would have been practicable, if, in a 
military point of view, it was deemed 
preferable to a Georgian campaign ; but 
even that is in itself a very doubtful 
question. In the former case, nothing 
would have been gained beyond the 
raising of the siege of Kars; in the 
latter, which was a far more rapid ope- 
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ration, the occupation of the Pass of 
Suramm by the Turkish army would 
have produced a precisely similar result, 
as Mouravieff must have precipitately 
retired to cover Gori and Tiflis, and in 
fact Georgia; and in addition to this, 
the four Russian provinces of Imeritia, 
Mingrelia, Gouriel, and Abkhasia would 
have been in the hands of the Turks. 
Depéts would have been formed in 
Kutais, and a new base of operations 
established for a spring campaign. A 
movement of Selim Pacha’s army from 
Erzeroum upon Akhaltzich would have 
secured the Turkish line of communica- 
tion by the Rhion from any interruption 
from that quarter. It is not, therefore, 
difficult to perceive why, at the con- 
ference at Constantinople, a Georgian 
was preferred to an Anatolian cam- 


— 

n addition to the natural difficul- 
ties which Omer Pacha had to sur- 
mount, the Turkish Government 
added their mite, as the following 
extract will show :— 

The arrangements of the Commander- 
in-chief were a good deal disconcerted 
by the deplorable condition in which he 
found the army of Mustapha Pacha. 
These troops, which had numbered 
12,000 strong, now only numbered 300 
bayonets. Mustapha Pasha had been de- 
spatched by Omer to Constantinople to 
answer for his misdeeds. As soon as 
these had been clearly and indisputably 
proved against him, he was sent back 
by his Government to his old post, and 
placed at the head of even a larger army 
than that which he had originally com- 
manded, for the purpose of co-operating 
with Omer Pacha upon the left bank of 
the Rhion, which he did by marching 
ten miles into Gouriel and back again, 
having been two months engaged in 
effecting the important operation. 

Before leaving this subject, we 
must observe, that in the opinion of 
some authorities, whose topographi- 
cal knowledge entitles their views 
to patient consideration, the army 
of Omer Pacha would have acted 
more wisely by taking the route 
from Trebizond. The difficulties of 
the road are between this place and 
Erzeroum, and are not greater than 
those which the army was likely to 
meet with in the march it took, as 
the season of the year rendered floods 
more than probable, and they would 
necessarily prove an insuperable 
barrier. Moreover, the route lay 
through anything but a friendly 
country, whereas the road by Erze- 
roum was through a province of 
Turkey where every assistance could 
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be commanded. Armies had made 
the march, encumbered with heavy 
artillery—some thirty-six pounders. 
A large store of these existed at 
Erzeroum, so that Omer Pacha need 
not have been saddled with that en- 
cumbrance, and from this latter 
fortress to Kars the road is ad- 
mirable, except at one pass about 
twenty miles from Kars, and it is 
not probable that Mouravieff would 
have disputed this, with a strong for- 
tified city close in his rear. In 
short, their opinion is, that the 
Georgian route might have been 
advantageously selected if the ex- 
pedition had been undertaken seve- 
ral months before, but that marching 
at the last moment for the express 
object of relieving Kars, Trebizond 
should have been the starting-point. 
Mr. Oliphant, with chivalrous feel- 
ing, takes the part of his chief. 
The military qualifications of Omer 
Pacha incline us to decide in his 
favour; the facts, as far as we know 
them, lead us to an opposite con- 
clusion. 

It was on the 30th of October 
that our enterprising author found 
himself fairly started, having pur- 
chased horses, and been supplied 
by Omer Pacha with a tent and 
rations. The march was attended 
with the usual difficulties of bad 
roads and muddy bottoms. The 
artillery was constantly floundering 
in some hopeless fix, from which it 
required all the energy of our gal- 
lant countryman, Colonel Caddell, to 
extricate them. This scene of ac- 
tivity was varied by the sight of an 
occasional pacha, who sat with un- 
ruffled apathy smoking his narghille, 
and contemplating exertions which 
he should have directed and en- 
couraged. The avant poste of the 
army consisted of ‘ sixteen battalions 
of infantry and three battalions of 
ihe alles being infantry, we pre- 
sume the author means nineteen 
battalions of infantry, of which three 
were rifles. Two battalions of the 
latter were commanded by Colonel 
Ballard, who invited the amateur to 
take up his quarters with him, an 
offer too tempting to be refused, for 
the rifles were a crack corps, always 
to be found in the post of danger, 
and possessing unbounded confi- 
dence in their young but experienced 
leader. 


They had now reached the banks of 
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the Ingour, where Colonel Simmons 
joined them; the Russians were on 
the opposite bank. Our author was 
employed by Ballard in making 
sketches of the bed of the river and 
of the opposite shore; this latter 
operation the enemy appear to liave 
aved him to perform unmolested; 
not so when he went on a second 
expedition, and was taught by a 
shower of bullets to put.his fez cap 
in his pocket. On this occasion he 
discovered a ford; and Omer Pacha 
arriving next morning, two batteries 
were ordered to be constructed to 
command the pass. Colonel Sim- 
mons gave him an impromptu lesson 
in battery-making, consigning one 
to his charge, while he superintended 
the other. Our author was rather 
alarmed in the middle of the night 
by a Turkish major whispering in 
his ear that the Russians were 
coming down in great force; but 
an opera-glass soon converted the 
enemy into three rows of logs, 
which successive floods had stranded 
upon the opposite bank. 

Hurried orders were given, and im- 
patient demands for more gabions made 
in whispers. The most profound dark- 
ness reigned overall ; these men worked 
like ants, without the glimmer of a torch 
to light, or the spark of a pipe to cheer 
them. 


Stillness was occasionally broken, 
and exertion stimulated by the 
sound of the Russian sentries, as 
they challenged each other. The 
whole army had come up, consisting 
of about twenty thousand men, with 
twenty-seven field-pieces and ten 
mountain guns. Ten thousand men 
had been left behind to protect the 
depdts which had. been established. 
Mr. Oliphant remarks that the 
greater portion of the day is em- 
ployed by a Turkish commanding 
officer in receiving visits from his 
subordinates; the ceremony with 
which the day closes is thus de- 
tailed :— 

Just before dark the roll is called, 
when men go to dinner. It is the most 
impressive moment of the day in a 
Turkish camp. Regiment after regiment 


blesses the Sultan with three cheers of- 


gratitude. We used first to hear the 
distant shouts of Skender’s division, as, 
sitting in the cool evening, they were 
borne to us on the gentle breeze. 


The Battle of Ingour. 


Scarcely audible at first, each regiment 
along the line took up the melodious 
cheer, until the stentorian lungs of our 
own corps rent the air; then it died 
away on the extreme left, and the men 
became absorbed in beans and biscuit. 

The battle of Ingour was fought 
on the 6th November. The Turks 
had crossed the southern branch of 
the river unopposed; the northern 
branch was dotted with islands; 
after a due proportion of surveying, 
and some very sharp skirmishing, 
the requisite fords were discovered, 
one of which was so rapid that 
several men were drowned in the 
passage. The details of the battle 
are given at length, and are accom- 

anied with a plan. These details 
1ave already been sufficiently before 
the public in another shape, so we 
do not propose to recapitulate them ; 
suffice it to say, that our author does 
justice to the zeal and ability of our 
gallant countrymen, Colonels Sim- 
mons and Ballard, and also to the 
courage of the band they led to vic- 
tory.* Nothing could have been 
more complete, except—as we might 
also say of the Alma—that a rapid 
pursuit would probably have pro- 
duced total annihilation. The en- 
durance of the soldiers on both sides 
is spoken of by our author in the 
following terms :— 

I never saw anything more patient 
than both Russians and Turks under 
suffering. Heret they were, lying side 
by side without uttering a complaint, 
except now and then, when, in turning, 
one would move the wounded limb of 
another. Then there would come the 
look of agony and the sharp cry of pain ; 
but the old expression would return again 
in a moment—in the Russian one of 
dogged sullenness, in the Turk one of 
patient resignation. When they died 
they were carried away, and others 
brought to fill their places; and so 
during all that long bitterly cold night, 
these suffering beings were lying on the 
opposite side of the fire; but though 
often roused for an instant from my 
restless sleep, in which the bloodless 
countenances of these men haunted my 
imagination, I never heard a groan to 
give the force of reality to my dreams. 

While speaking of plunder, Mr. 
Oliphant gives an anecdote so cha- 
racteristic of the East, that we 
extract it in extenso :— 


A characteristic anecdote is told of 





Captain Dymock, aide-de-camp to Colonel Simmons, was killed in this action. 
+ The author is here describing a scene that took place at his camp fire. 
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one of the soldiers who was the first to 
set foot inside the battery. Perceiving 
a Russian colonel lying dead upon the 
ground, he plucked off his glove and 
appropriated a valuable diamond ring 
which was upon his finger. Knowing, 
however, that it would be impossible 
very long to keep secret the possession 
of so valuable a prize, he showed his 
usbashi, or captain, his treasure, and 
requested permission to keep it. The 
usbashi told the man that he was quite 
right to bring the prize to him, and that 
henceforward it should be transferred to 
the finger of the said usbashi. The 
soldier, not satisfied with this arrange- 
ment, referred the matter to the bim- 
bashi, or major, who said both he and 
the usbashi were highly culpable in 
daring to retain the ring from their 
superior officer, and that he would there- 
fore relieve them of the subject of dis- 
pute. From the bimbashi the soldier 
went to the kaima-kama, or lieutenant- 
colonel, who at once followed the ex- 
ample of his inferiors, and took posses- 
sion of the ring. The soldicr still 
persevered, however, and went to the 
meer ali (colonel), who determined that 
he was the rightful possessor of the ring, 
and dismissed the rival claimants from 
his presence in the most summary 
manner. Next day, a French officer 
attached to the staff of Omer Pacha ob- 
served a private soldier prowling near 
the tent of the Commander-in-chief. 
The story of the ring was at once retailed 
by its original possessor to this gentle- 
man, who laid the matter before his 
Highness; and the man had not only 
the satisfaction of regaining possession 
of his property, but of knowing that 
those who had attempted successively to 
deprive him of it had been severely 
reprimanded for their conduct. 

Of the Turkish officers generally, the 
less said the better. Nobody takes 
much notice of them while fighting is 
going on; and indeed it is only then, 
when, in the excitement of the moment, 
men from Omer Pacha downwards speak 
the languages which are most familiar 
to them all, that one discovers how many 
foreigners there are in the Turkish army, 
and how really dependent that army is 
for its triumphs upon them. 


The total absence of vigilance in 
a Turkish camp cannot be better 
illustrated than by the fact that our 
author, upon one occasion, entered 
the camp, accompanied by 2000 
rifles, iow ever receiving a chal- 
lenge. After remaining forty-eight 
hours on the field of battle, without 
any apparent object for such delay, 
the army proceeded to Sugdidi, the 


principal town of Mingrelia, and 
situated in the middle of a rich 
country. The town is merely two 
streets of wooden houses, abuttin 
on a square, in which are a Greek 
church and the Princess Dadian’s 
palace. This latter was magnifi- 
cently furnished, and filled with 
luxurious couches, covered with 
crimson velvet, inlaid tables, chan- 
deliers, &e., all which were duly 
protected by Omer Pacha. The 
Abkhasian contingent which followed 
the army rebelled against this pro- 
tection, and proceeded to the most 
brutal outrages ; ‘seizing the hand- 
somest boys and the prettiest girls, 
they would tear them shrieking from 
their agonized parents, and swinging 
them on their saddle-bow, gallop 
away with them through the forest, 
followed by the cries and execrations 
of the whole population.” Omer 
Pacha, after bastinadoing three of 
the chief offenders, sent the whole 
force, consisting of two hundred 
men, back to their own country. 

The want of transport power was 
so great that the army was delayed 
five days waiting for provisions; 
there were only 1500 horses for 
that service. This delay proved 
fatal to one of the chief objects of 
the expedition, as we shall subse- 
quently show. 

Our author had picked up a little 
‘ Tiger,’ called Maxime, with whom 
he made various excursions, one of 
which was to his native town, upon 
which occasion his townsmen were 
so violent in their demonstrations 
of ill-will, that their position ap- 
eared precarious ; his tiger became 
furious, and the women, of course, 
the most frantic of all. It, however, 
turned out merely a storm in a 
soup-plate, and was stirred up by 
the impression that Maxime was in- 
troducing an infidel into the home 
of his fathers; being undeceived, 
the ladies instantly found themselves 
seized with a reaction of curiosity. 
They minutely examined his shoot- 
ing boots, and corduroy trousers, 
&c., and ended by feasting him on 
pig's head, paste, honey, and pump- 
cin, washing the feast down with 
copious draughts of sour wine. 
They vowed equal hatred to Turks 
and Russians, but declared them- 
selves ready to welcome the French 


or the English. Mr. Oliphant gives 
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such terse and simple rules for 
foraging, that we insert them, and 
trust Mr. Galton’s eye may catch 
them, as they would prove a useful 
text for him when instructing the 
Aldershot camp on the art of cam- 
paigning :— 

The rules are as follows:—r1st. On 
entering a house, when the wife shrinks 
into a corner, and the husband bars 
your entrance, produce a handful of the 
brightest possible sixpences. 2nd. Make 
the sign of the cross, and say ‘ Anglia’— 
by this time you will have got inside. 
grd. Kiss the baby. 4th. Show the 
pair all the curiosities of civilization, 
ending with therevolver. 5th. Point to 
poultry, if you see any ; if not, cackle or 
cluck, and make any sign that occurs to 
you for eggs, holding up sixpences; by 
this time perfect confidence reigns. For 
general conversation, makea vocabulary 
on the spot, which always creates in- 
tense interest and amusement. Under 
all circumstances, be liberal, as the news 
thereof may precede you to the next 
camping-place. 

On conversing with some of the 
Mingrelian nobles—one of whom 
had been educated at St. Peters- 
burg—the author found that the 
aversion to the Turks was not con- 
fined to the ignorant villagers. They 
are fully penetrated with the idea that 
the success of the Turks is but the 
precursor of their permanent occu- 
pation—a résult which,they scrupled 
not to admit, they dreaded far more 
than Russian supremacy, deeming it 
better to bear ‘the ills they had, than 
fly to others that they knew not of.’ 
On this point Mr. Oliphant remarks 
that the Mingrelians have less cause 
to dislike the Muscovite rule than 
most other of the Trans-Caucasian 
provinces. The right of quartering 
troops protected them from their 
Circassian neighbours; the revenues 
of the country were secured to the 
Dadian family and to the principal 
landholders, Russia reserving to 
herself the duties upon imports and 
exports, and a general control of the 
commerce of the country. The re- 
signation of the people to the au- 
thority of the Czar, the author attri- 
butes—and, we think, with great 
truth and justice—to the mild rule 
of Prince Woronzow, whose huma- 
nity and zeal were successfully ex- 
hibited in improving the material 
condition of those he governed, and 
in developing the resources of the 
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country; and of whom it may be 
unhesitatingly affirmed, that his 
name and character shed more true 
lustre on Russia’s historic page than 
that of any other individual in her 
extensive empire. He proved him- 
self a worthy successor of Paskie- 
witch, on whose character General 
Monteith has passed so deserved an 
eulogium, and his successor, Moura- 
vieff, has earned imperishable fame 
by his chivalrous generosity to the 
famished defenders of Kars. 

Some of the wild Circassians who 
accompanied the army appear to 
have been almost as brvtal as the 
Abkhasians, of whom we lately gave 
asketch. So rebellious were they, 
that, on a certain occasion, Skender 
Pacha was constrained to bring an 
obstreperous, red-headed Bey to 
reason by the administration of 
three dozen. Not long after this 
event, another, and a more painful 
one, took place. A spy was brought 
in, dressed in the enn cOs- 
tume. Omer Pacha discovered that 
he was an aide-de-camp to General 
Mockrensky, and ordered him to be 
shot. He met his fate with perfect 
composure, expressing his innocence 
to the last. We profess no sym- 
pathy with spies, but w@ feel that 
there is something to be said in be- 
half of any man who risks his life 
to help his country, and we cannot 
but look upon the punishment of 
death as a remnant of barbarism. 
Who ever doubted the courage or 
the honour of Major André? and 
who does not feel that, although he 
suffered according to the laws of 
war, his fate was nothing else but 
a murder sanctioned by custom? 
Such acts are unworthy of the nine- 
teenth century, and we should gladly 
see some other and less bloody code 
adopted by civilized nations. 

le army again was on the march, 
struggling with various difficulties, 
not the least of which was the pas- 
sage of the Techona. They began 
crossing a fragile and trembling 
bridge in single file, the artillery 
passing over by a ferry. Time did not 
allow of this tedious process being 
continued, and a ford was discovered, 
along which they crossed the rapid 
and swollen stream at no small 
hazard, the water being up to the 
waists of the men. The heavy rain 
which had fallen rendered the roads 
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almost impassable, and in many in- 
stances woods and corn-fields were 

referred. The British public have 

eard enough of mud roads in the 
Crimea to anew something of the 
effects of such an impediment. The 
army was, however, destined to 
meet greater and insurmountable 
obstacles to their advance. Having 
arrivedon the banks of the Senischal, 
a reconnaissance was made, and as 
the Russians had retired and taken 
up position at Mehranie, the general 
informed the troops that they should 
fight the enemy on the morrow—a 
notification which was received with 
a host of deafening ‘ Inshallahs.’ 
The gallant old general and his brave 
band were doomed to learn that 
while ‘duties are ours, events are 
God's.’ Large drops of rain, and a 
heavy lowering sky, followed the 
loud Inshallahs, and but too soon a 
perfect deluge came on. 


Every ditch was swollen, and the 
whole country was intersected by deep 
streams quite unfordable for infantry. 
A great part of it was absolutely under 
water. Some idea of the rapidity with 
which these floods had risen, may be 
formed from the fact that the stream 
which separated our tent from Omer 
Pacha’s, ang which the day before had 
scarcely reached up to the horse’s knees, 
was now quite unfordable either for man 
or beast. 


The whole plain upon which the 
camp was pitched, was absolutely 
under water; the floors of the tents 
were flooded, in spite of futile efforts 
at trenching. The author was called 
to witness a scene in the tent of 
Omer Bey. On his arrival, he found 
a duck swimming about, and gob- 
bling up bits of floating biscuit. 
The army was running short of pro- 
visions, and Mr. Oliphant was be- 
sides suffering from fever and ague. 

In this hopeless state of affairs, 
with the rivers in front impassable, 
food running short, and the streams 
in the rear rising, and already cut- 
ting off communication with the 
depdts at Ziewie, the erder for re- 
treat was reluctantly given on the 
8th December. It was felt the more 
bitterly from the fact, that had the 
army been enabled to cross the 
Senischal, they were not only in 
sufficient force to have beaten the 
Russians, but they would also have 
had direct water communications 


for their stores lying at Redoute 
Kaleh. Had the Land Transport 
Corps only been sufficient, the 
aoa have reached the river a wee 
sooner, when its passage would not 
have been difficult, and Kutais would 
have been an easily won prize. To 
add to their mortification, the fall 
of Kars tolled sadly on their ears, 
and to increase their difficulties, the 
people of the country—either from 
fear of the Russians or from innate 
ill-will to the Turk—harassed them 
in their retreat. 

The campaign being over, no fur- 
ther object existing for the author 
continuing with the army, and his 
health being bad, he took leave of 
his friend Colonel Ballard, and gra- 
dually found his way to Redoute 
Kaleh, where a strong westerly 
wind kept him for many days a 
prisoner, as the harbour is so un- 
protected that vessels must go to 
sea, or seek shelter in Batoum; 
from which fact, Mr. Oliphant 
partly infers that there is an insu- 
perable objection to this port being 
used as a landing-place for an army. 
While remaining wind-bound, Omer 
Pacha and his staff arrived, and also 
all the English officers who had 
shared the toils of the expedition, 
and were now ‘bent upon quitting 
the dismal scene.’ Colonel Ballard 
was the only one who remained with 
Omer Pacha. 

The last chapter contains, in con- 
junction with an Appendix, the 
author's views of the various advan- 
tages to be derived from carrying 
the war into these parts, as the most 
vulnerable points whereon to assail 
Russia. Peace will no doubt take 
away much from the interest the 
public will feel in Mr. Oliphant’s 
Soak but this latter part may, if the 
accursed tocsin of war should sound 
again, be referred to with advantage, 
for it contains information worthy of 
consideration, in connexion with any 
future dispute between the Musco- 
vite ruler and the Western Powers. 
In the work we have been review- 
ing, Mr. Oliphant keeps up the 
same easy, happy style, which has 
already made hie a favourite with 
the reading public, and we hope 
that in good time he will afford us - 
another opportunity of giving him 


a welcome. 
H. A. M. 
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LORD COCKBURN’S MEMORIALS.* 


HE name of Cockburn is an an- 
cient and honourable name in 
Scotland, and has been rendered 
celebrated south of the Tweed in the 
fee of Sir George Cockburn, a 
istinguished naval officer, who for 
along time was one of the Lords of 
the Admiralty, and more recently 
in the person of Sir George’s 
nephew, Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
now Attorney-General, whose mas- 
terly opening and luminous reply 
in the case of William Palmer have 
greatly enhanced his already high 
legal reputation. In the volume 
before us we have the memorials of 
another Cockburn, a Scotchman by 
birth, and a lawyer by profession, 
who played no inconsiderable part 
in Edinburgh between 1820 and 
1830, in which latter year he was 
nominated by Lord Grey, Solicitor- 
General for that portion of her 
Majesty’s dominions. Mr. Henry 


Cockburn afterwards became one of 
the ordinary Lords of Session, and, 
if we remember rightly, died some- 
what er yey | in London in the 


course of the last year, having pre- 
viously given to the world a valuable 
biography of his friend and col- 
league, Lord Jeffrey. Several years 
before Mr. Cockburn thought of 
writing the life of Lord Jefirey, it oc- 
curred to him, to use his own expres- 
sive Scotticism, as ‘a pity’ that no 
private account should be preserved 
of the distinguished men and im- 
portant events that had marked the 
progress of Edinburgh during his 
day. About 1821, accordingly, he 
began to recollect and to inquire, 
and in the interval between 1821 
and 1830 were written the four 
hundred and seventy readable and 
agreeable pages now given to 
the public. A good deal of 
the volume is composed of details 
having reference to Edinburgh, re- 
garded morally, socially, and ar- 
tistically. Tadging from the table 
of contents merely, such matter 
might be supposed to wear a some- 
what provincial air, but on opening 
the book it will be found that Mr. 
Cockburn generalises admirably, 
and so interweaves his local matter 


with the broad and bold views of a 
citizen of the world, that the idea 
of provincialism scarcely arises in 
the mind of the reader. Let us 
also remember that, during the 
eriod to which Mr. Henry Cock- 
urn’s memorials refer, Edinburgh 
layed an important part in re- 
erence to the empire. From the 
sixteenth century it had been the 
seat of a University with four 
Faculties, and though shorn of its 
arliament so far back as 1706, yet 
cotland maintained its own peculiar 
= of laws, its own national 
church, its High School, and its 
excellent system of parochial in- 
struction. Scottish gentlemen and 

rofessional men were trained in a 

ifferent form from English gentle- 
men. Their social habits and modes 
of life were altogether different from 
ours at the beginning of the present 
century, so that it is an interesting 
study to trace the gradual change 
that has come over our brethren of 
North Britain within the last fifty 
orsixty years. In the Memoirs of 
Sydney Smith ; in the biographies of 

orner, Romilly, and Mackintosh; 
in Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter 
Scott, and in Lord Cockburn’s Life 
of Lord Jeffrey, we find here and 
there interesting incidental sketches 
of the Scotch metropolis ; but in the 
Memorials of his Time, Lord Cock- 
burn has collected a greater number 
of curious particulars regarding the 
‘Modern Athens,’ than we have 
found in any other volume with 
which we are acquainted. 

The society of Edinburgh, it 
should be remarked, was, during 
the period to which Lord Cock- 
burn’s reminiscences chiefly refer, 
not that of a mere provincial town. 
Trade and manufactures had not, 
in the earlier years of this cen- 
tury, marked out Edinburgh as a 
favourite abode. Several of the 
Scotch nobility, and many of 
the gentry, had mansions in the 
capital; the higher practice of the 
bar in Scotland had been always 
combined with literature; several 
of the judges—as Monboddo, 
Hailes, Glenlee, Meadowbank, and 
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Woodhouselee—were authors and 
men of letters; the intereourse be- 
tween educated men of all pro- 
fessions was social, agreeable, and 
well-conditioned, and the closing 
of the Continent by war had in- 
duced several English and some 
Irish families of small means to 
choose Edinburgh as a place of 
residence for themselves, and of 
education for their families. The 
genius of Scott and of Jeffrey had 
also made the Scotch capital the 
abode of the most popular poetry, 
and, from October, 1802, the period 
of the publication of the Edinburgh 
Review, of the most brilliant criti- 
cism. The Memorials therefore 
possess a general interest. 

Henry Cockburn, the author of 
them, was born on the 26th Octo- 
ber, 1779, either in the flats to the 
east side of the Parliament-close, 
or at Cockpen, a small estate eight 
miles south of Edinburgh, then pos- 
sessed by his father, though sub- 
sequently sold to the Earl of Dal- 
housie. His father, at the period 
of his birth, was sheriff of the county 
of Midlothian, afterwards Judge 
Admiral, and finally a Baron of the 
Exchequer. His mother was Janet 
Raunie, one of the daughters of 
Captain Rannie, of Melville, and 
her sister was married to Henr 
Dundas, the first Viscount Mel- 
ville. 

In October, 1787, Henry, the 
*son of these parents,’ was sent to 
the High School of Edinburgh, 
then notorious for its severity and 
riotousness. He describes the per- 
son to whose uncontrolled discipline 
he was subjected, as a good man, an 
intense student, ‘filled, rather in 
the memory than in the head, with 
knowledge,’ and as bad a school- 
master as it was possible to fancy. 
This man, like hundreds of other 
pedagogues, both in England and 
Scotland, was unacquainted with 
‘the nature of youth, ignorant of 
the characters of his boys, and 
without a conception of the duty of 
alluring them. Being unable to 
lead, he drove his scholars by con- 
stant and indiscriminate harshness.’ 
The effects, it need not be stated, 
were disastrous to his pupils. Out 
of the whole four years of Cock- 
burn’s attendance, he states there 
were not ten days in which he was 
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not flogged once at the least, though 
he never entered the class nor 
left it without feeling perfectly 
ualified in ability and preparation 
for the whole business. Yet he 
never got a single prize, and once 
sat boobie at the annual public exa- 
mination. It is no marvel that 
under such a master the beauty of 
no Roman word or thought or 
action ever occurred to him, or that 
he conceived Latin of any use, ex- 
cept to torture boys. After four 
years of this class, young Cockburn 
passed into that of the rector, Dr. 
Alexander Adam, the author of the 
work on Roman Antiquities, who 
had raised himself from ‘the very 
dust’ to that high position. ‘He 
was born,’ says his pupil, with ner- 
vous brevity, ‘to teach Latin, some 
Greek, and all virtue. Adam’s 
industry is described as ‘ appalling.’ 
If one moment late at shed, he 
would hurry in and explain that he 
had been detained in verifying a 
quotation. Though Adam was no 
politician, and scarcely knew one 
public man or measure from 
another, yet, as in explaining the 
classic authors he must naturally 
ae about such things as liberty, 
the people, republics, etc., this 
caused him to be watched and tra- 
duced for several years. Such a 
circumstance appears incredible at 
this time of day in England. But 
it must be remembered that this 
was in Scotland in 1789, the epoch 
of the first French ene when 
men’s minds were, even in this 
freer country, appalled at the events 
that occurred in France. Not one 
of the boys of Cockburn’s class at- 
tained any eminence, and he tells 
us there were only two boys of any 
of the classes of his time who 
achieved any general renown. 
These were Horner and Brougham. 
Horner is described as grave, stu- 
dious, honourable, kind, steadily 
pursuing his own cultivation: every- 
thing he did marked by thought- 
fulness and greatness. One day, 
when Horner stood forth as the 
duz, to present the old master, 
Adam, with a book, subscribed for 
by the scholars, and addressed the 
master in a Latin speech of his own 
composition, not exceeding three or 
four sentences, the effect is de- 
scribed as complete on Adam, on 
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the audience, and on the boys. 
Cockburn thought Horner a god, 
and wondered what it was that 
made such a hopeless difference be- 
tween them. 

We are told some interesting 
traits of Brougham, who was not 
in the same class with the memo- 
rialist. The future English Chan- 
cellor was originally a pupil of 
Luke Fraser, who in his two im- 
mediately preceding courses of four 

ears each had the good fortune to 

ave Francis Jeffrey and Walter 
Scott as his pupils. Brougham 
dared to differ from his instructor, 
a hot but good-natured old fellow, 
on some small bit of Latinity. The 
master maintained his infallibility, 
and punished the rebel pupil; but 
Brougham reappeared next day 
loaded with books, returned to the 
charge before the whole class, and 
compelled the pedagogue to ac- 
knowledge he had been wrong. 
This made him famous as ‘the 
fellow who had beat the master.’ 
The dress of the High School at 
this period consisted of a round 
black hat, a shirt fastened at the 
neck by a black ribbon, a cloth 
waistcoat, a single-breasted jacket, 
corduroy breeches tied at the knees 
by showy brown tape, and clumsy 
shoes, with brass or copper buckles. 
The coat and waistcoat were of 
glaring eolours—bright blue, grass 

reen, or scarlet. 

While yet a boy, Henry Cockburn 
was called in by his uncle, Henry 
Dundas, to the inn at Middleton, 
where he found the company, a 
body of aristocratic road trustees, 
roaring and singing and laughing 
in a low-roofed room, with wooden 
chairs and a sanded floor. There 
was plenty of wine, particularly 
claret, in rapid circulation; but the 
eye of the youngster was chiefly 
attracted by a huge bowl of hot 
whisky-punch, the steam of which 
was dripping from the roof. There 
were songs, toasts, disputation, and 
practical fun, with noise, heat, and 
uproarious mirth. Such was the 
manner in which the Buccleuchs, 
Arnistons, Hepburns, and others, 
spent their evenings some seventy 
years ago. 

In October, 1793, young Cock- 
burn was sent to the college of 


Edinburgh. Andrew Dalzel, the 
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author of the Collectanea Greca, 
was the Greek professor. As a 
teacher his pupil pronounces him to 
have been ineffective; but then, he 
pneaety asks, how is it possible 
or a language to be taught to an 
hundred boys at once by a single 
lecturing professor? Dalzel was 
mild, affectionate, and simple; an 
enthusiast about learning; and as 
an exciter of boys’ minds, his pupil 
avows he did him more good than 
all the other instructors he had, 
Dugald Stewart alone excepted. 
After being thus kept nine years at 
two dead languages which he did 
not learn, the intellectual world was 
first opened to young Cockburn by 
Professor Finlayson’s lectures on 
what was called logic. After this 
class he advanced to the moral 
philosophy of Dugald Stewart, which 
was, he says, the great era in the 
progress of young men’s minds. 
Stewart he describes as of about 
the middle size, weakly limbed, and 
with an appearance of feebleness 
which gave an air of delicacy to his 
gait and structure. His forehead 
was large and bald, his eyebrows 
bushy, his eyes grey and intelligent. 
His ‘ voice was singularly pleasing, 
and, as he managed it, a slight burr 
only made its tones softer. His ear 
both for music and for speech was 
exquisite; and he was,’ says Lord 
Cockburn, ‘ the finest reader I have 
ever heard.’ He goes on to say— 
Without genius or even originality of 
talent, his intellectual character was 
marked by calm thought and great 
soundness. His training in mathe- 
matics, which was his first college de- 
partment, may have corrected the reason- 
ing, but it never chilled the warmth, of 
his moral demonstrations. * * * He 
dealt as little as possible in metaphysics, 
avoided details, and shrunk with a horror 
which was sometimes rather ludicrous | 
from all polemical matter. Invisible 
distinctions, vain contentions, factious 
theories, philosophical sectarianism, had 
no attractions for him. * * * Every- 
thing was purified and exalted by his 
beautiful taste, not merely by his percep- 
tion of what was attractive in external 
nature or in art, but by that moral which 
awed while it charmed. * * * He lec- 
tured standing, from notes which, with 
their successive additions, must have 
been nearly as full as his spoken words. 
His lecturing manner was professional, 
but gentlemanlike ; calm and expository, 
but rising into greatness or softening into 
F2 
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tenderness whenever his subject required 
it. A slight asthmatic tendency made 
him often clear his throat, and such was 
my admiration of the whole exhibition, 
that Macvey Napier told him not long 
ago that I had said there was eloquence 
in his very spitting. ‘Then,’ said he, 
‘TI am glad there was at least one thing 
in which I had no competitor.’ * * * 
To me his lectures were like the opening 
of the heavens ; I felt that I had a soul. 
His noble views, unfolded in glorious 
sentences, elevated me into a higher 
world, 

One of the debating societies ex- 
isting in Edinburgh in the youth of 
Henry Cockburn, was the Academi- 
eal Society. It rose in 1796, and 
after a short though very active 
life died of decline about 1816. Of 
the Speculative Society he became 
a member; and he tells us it was 
within its walls he got his first 
notions of composition and debate, 
and what he calls that delightful feel- 
ing of free doubting and independent 
discussion so necessary for the expan- 
sion and manliness of young minds. 

Of the ball-room discipline pre- 
vailing in his younger years, Lord 
Cockburn gives a strange account:— 

No couple (says he) could dance un- 
less each party was provided with a 
ticket, prescribing the precise place in 
the precise dance. If there was no 
ticket, the gentleman or the lady was 
dealt with as an intruder, and turned 
out of the dance. If the ticket had 
marked upon it—say for a country 
dance—the figures 3°5, this meant that 
the holder was to place himself in the 
third dance, and the fifth from the top ; 
and if he was anywhere else, he was set 
right or excluded. The partner's ticket 
must correspond. Woe on the poor girl 
who, with ticket 2°7, was found opposite 
a youth marked §’9. 

Two vices which have been long 
banished from allrespectable society, 
were prevalent, if not universal, 
among the upper ranks in those 
days. These were swearing and 
drunkenness. Nothing was more 
common than for gentlemen who 
had dined with ladies to get drunk. 
Swearing was also thought the right 
and the mark of a gentleman. The 
naval chaplain justified his cursing 
the sailors, because it made them 
listen to him; and Lord Braxfield, 
a Scotch judge, apologised to a lady 
whom he comet at whist for bad 
play, by declaring that he had mis- 
taken her for his wife. 
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The prevailing hour of dinner in 
Edinburgh during Henry Ccck- 
burn’s youth,was about threeo’clock. 
Two o'clock was common if there 
was no company. The hourin time 
became four, then it got to five, 
which was at first deemed revolu- 
tionary. Five continued the hour 
from 1807 till 1820; six at length 
prevailed, and at the — of Lord 
Cockburn’s death, half-past six was 
not unusual. Though the hours so 
varied during half a century, there 
was little change in the substance 
of the dinners, and that little con- 
sisted in a more liberal adoption of 
the cookery of France, a cooke 
which has more generally prevaile 
in the Scotch than in the British 
metropolis. The staple wines at 
ceremonious parties, were port and 
sherry ; champagne was never seen 
till after the Peace of 1815. The 
exemption of Scotch claret from 
duty, which continued till 1780, 
aids it till then the ordinary beve- 
rage. 

I have heard Henry Mackenzie and 
other old people say (says Lord Cock- 
burn) that when a cargo of claret came 
to Leith, the common way of proclaiming 
its arrival was by sending a hogshead of 
it through the town, on a cart, with 
ahorn. Any one who wanted a sample, 
or a drink under pretence of a sample, 
had only to go to the cart with a jug, 
which, without much nicety about its 
size, was filled for a sixpence. 


These were indeed glorious times 
for Scotland. With such facilities 
for drinking ad libitum, the prac- 
tice of giving toasts and sentiments 
prevailed even to a period compara- 
tively recent. ‘ Scott, in presiding at 
the grave dinners of the Bannatyne 
Club, always insisted on rounds of 
ladies and gentlemen, and of authors 
and printers, poets and kings, in 
regular pairs.’ The early dinners 
begat suppers, always in Edinburgh 
a favourite repast. 

Almost all my set (says Lord Cock- 
burn), which is perhaps the newest, the 
most intellectual, and not the most 
severely abstemious, are addicted to 
suppers. I doubt if from the year 1811, 
when I married, I have closed above 
one day in the month of my town 
life at home and alone. It is always 
some scene of domestic conviviality, 
either in my own house or in a friend's. 


Henry Cockburn’s family were 
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Tories, and his father’s house was 
one of the places where the leaders 
and ardent followers of that politi- 
cal sect used to meet. In 1794 
and 1795 the youth did not differ 
from them; but no sooner did his 
reason begin to get fair play, than 
what he calls ‘the distressing wis- 
dom of his ancestors began to fade.’ 
The Speculative Society and other 
debating clubs hardened him into 
what he ultimately became, a liberal 
Whig. Writing between 1821 and 
1830, with all the staidness of a 
seasoned advocate, of the scenes 
which he witnessed at his father’s 
house among the old Tories of 1794 
and 1795, while he was sitting at a 
side table, he exclaims, ‘ How they 
raved! what sentiments! what 
principles !’ 

Lord Cockburn gives interesting 
sketches of Principal Robertson, 
Adam Ferguson, Dr. Joseph Black, 
Dr. Macknight, and other Scottish 
luminaries shining out with efful- 
gency in the decade between 1793 
and 1803. As we have not space 
to extract these sketches, the reader 
is referred to the book. Nor does 
the gallant old gentleman forget the 
Scotch ladies of that day, who 
certainly appear to have been a race 
of strong-minded and strong-speak- 
ing women. Of the mother of the 
first Sir David Dundas, a clergy- 
man’s widow, he says,— 

She sat half-encircled by a _high- 
backed black leather chair, reading, with 
silver spectacles stuck on her thin nose, 
and interspersing her studies and her 
days with much laughter, and not a 
little sarcasm. Whata spirit! There 
was more fun and sense round that 
chair, than in the theatre or the church. 
I remember one of her granddaughters 
stumbling, in the course of reading the 
newspapers to her, on a paragraph which 
stated that a lady’s reputation had 
suffered from some indiscreet talk on 
the part of the Prince of Wales. Up 
she of fourscore sat, and said, with an 
indignant shake of her shrivelled fist 
and a keen voice—The dawmed villain, 
does he kiss and tell? 

Sketches of a somewhat similar 
kind are given of Lady Arniston, 
mother of Henry Dundas, the first 
Lord Melville ; of Sophia or Suphy 
Johnston, of the Hilton family ; of 
Lady Don, and Mrs. Rochead of 
Tnverleith ; of Mrs. Murray; Miss 
Menie Trotter, of Morton Hall; 
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e tutti quanti. The majority of these 
ladies appear to have been notable 
women, somewhat too coarse and 
masculine for our modern notions. 
In November, 1799, Henry Cock- 
burn entered the Speculative Society, 
which he truly pronounces to have 
been an institution that trained 
more young men to public speaking, 
talent, and liberal thought, than all 
the other private institutions in 
Scotland. The younger men in 
the society were headed by 
Brougham, Jeffrey, Horner, Lord 
Henry Petty (now Marquis of 
Lansdowne), and Lord Kinnaird, 
who were as vehement in their 
Whiggism, as Charles Hope and 
David Hume in their Toryism. It 
was in this society that Jeffrey, 
Horner, Brougham, Moncrieff, and 
Cockburn himself, learned to become 
speakers; and it was in this society, 
too, that Lord Henry Petty and 
Lord Kinnaird first specie con- 
fidence and self-possession. Charles 
Grant (now Lord Glenelg), an ex- 
cellent speaker at last, though in- 
different in the beginning, and his 
brother Robert, weremembers of the 
society ; and we have heard and 
believe that the present Premier, 
Viscount Palmerston, attended its 
sittings, if he were not actually a 
member of it, when following the 
hilosophical course of Dugald 
Stewart. 
+ In 1800, Henry Cockburn entered 
the Faculty of Advocates, and, as 
he tells us, ‘with a feeling of 
nothingness paced the outer house.” 
Being now of an age and in a posi- 
tion to observe intelligently, he 
speaks of Edinburgh and of Scot- 
land with the knowledge of a witness 
and anactor. He tells us that there 
were wonderfully few Jacobins at 
this period, though there were 
plenty who were called such, 
Though he avers Scotch Jacobinism 


did not exist, yet he maintains 
Scotch Toryism did with avengeance. 


The Tory party in Scotland then 
engrossed the whole wealth and 
rank and public office of the country, 
and at least three-fourths of the 
population. The Tory object in 
Scotland at this perod was to 
abuse everybody but themselves. 
With them, every political objector 
was a Jacobin. No religious dis- 
senter, from the Irish Papist to the 
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native Protestant seceder, could es- 
cape the fatal word. 


The chief object at which our discon- 
tented aimed (says Lord Cockburn), 
was Parliamentary Reform. But this 
and other homebred ends were hid by 
a cloud of foreign follies, which the Tories 
exhibited as demonstrations that the 
correction of domestic abuses was a pre- 
tence, and Jacobinism the truth. On 
this foundation they represented the 
whole lower orders as hostile to our in- 
stitutions; from which the desired and 
comfortable inference was, that there 
was no salvation for the country, except 
in the predominance of their own party. 


The Whigs at this period in Scot- 
land were necessarily few. Some 
had been perverted by self-interest, 
some had been scared by terror ; 
but the remainder, who clung to 
principle, deserved the highest 
praise. Their adherence to their 
opinions was attended, not merely 
with pecuniary risk, but with per- 
sonal danger, in a country like 
Scotland, where the result of a 
political prosecution did not admit 
of the slightest doubt. If the in- 
criminated Whig belonged to the 
bar, it was intimated that within 
seven years a member of that body 
—Thomas Muir*—had been trans- 
ported for sedition. The constancy 
of the Scotch Whigs to their prin- 
ciples was therefore worthy of all 
praise. The principal leaders of 
the body in 1800, were Henry 
Erskine, who had recently been 
Lord Advocate, Adam Gillies, John 
Clerk, and David Cathcart, all after- 
wards judges ; Archibald Fletcher, 
Malcolm Laing, james Grahame, 
and John Macfarlane, advocates ; 
and James Gibson, afterwards Sir 
James Gibson Craig, writer to the 
Signet. This small knot of men 
had to resist an overwhelming fac- 
tion exercising the whole influence 
of the Government on party prin- 
ciples and without the least control. 
The state of Scotland all this while 
was deplorable. There were no 
popular representation, no emanci- 
pated bur, ie no independent press, 
no free public meetings, no trial by 
jury as understood in England, the 
jurors in Scotland being named b 
the presiding judge. The Scotch 
representatives for thirty counties 
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and fifteen towns were only forty- 
five in number; and the electors for 
all Scotland did not exceed, if 
indeed they amounted to, two 
thousand. The elective franchise 
was above the means of the lower 
and middle, and even of some 
of the higher ranks. All the 
town councils elected themselves. 
There was no public opinion; there 
was little or no public spirit. The 
whole country, from the spot 
where the Border terminated, to the 
very verge of the Western High- 
lands, was managed and governed 
by a single man. Revenue, naval, 
military, and Indian patronage, 
judges, sheriffs, clergy, town coun- 
cillors, were all recommended if not 
made by him. Devotion to Henry 
Dundas was deemed a duty ; and it 
was the creed of nearly all the 
Scotch merchants, of all the remov- 
able office-holders, and of all the 
public corporations. Of Lord Mel- 
ville, the manager of Scotland, it 
must be said that he did not create 
the circumstances in which he was 
obliged to act, but he did not miti- 
gate them. 

This state of affairs produced 
great personal, professional, and 
party bitterness. A Whig, to use 
the language of Lord Cockburn, was 
viewed somewhat as a Papist in the 
days of Titus Oates. The Whig 
lawyers who had secured their foot- 
ing at the bar had hard enough 
work to keep their places; and the 
juniors who dared to be Whigs re- 
mained under proscription, and every 
official gate was closed against them. 

But notwithstanding, the small 
army of Whig martyrs yearly cele- 
brated Fox’s birth-day by a dinner. 
Only a few of the best Whigs could 
be got to attend, or were wished for. 
Indeed, it was not safe to have 
many, as prudence was necessary, 
both in speaking and toasting. 

The most frightful and the justest 
idea of the spirit of those times, 
Lord Cockburn tells us, is to be 
found in the proceedings of the 
Supreme Criminal Court during the 
sedition trials of 1793. But he ob- 
serves that the reports are faintly 
given, even in the State Trials, and 
that there was an absolute straining 
for convictions. The judges were 


* See vol. xxiii. of Howell’s State Trials, p. 117. 
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not cruel, nor even consciously un- 
fair, but they were terrified, and 
trying those who caused their alarm. 

The merit of the Scotch Whigs 
who from 1790 till 1810 fearlessly 
upheld their principles, was very 
great. Under insult, pecuniary loss, 
and political disfavour they auch 
to what they believed to be right; 
and such of them as lived to 1832 had 
the gratification of seeing Reform 
arried, while some of them were 
called to high and influential office ; 
and among others, Jeffrey, Cock- 
burn, Murray, and Rutherfurd. 
These men in the end all attained 
their proper places, but their course 
began under proscription, with all 
its bitterness and privations. 

There is ‘some soul of goodness 
in things evil,’ and Lord Cockburn, 
in regarding the persecution of the 
Whigs, is disposed to look on it as 
not without compensating advan- 
tages. The policy of the high Tory 
party in Scotland was connected 
with no enlightened objects or prin- 
ciples, and though there were some 
good men and respectable lawyers 
in their ranks, yet there was but 


one man ae them who rose to 


distinction in literature, and not 
one who was looked up to by the 
country as its guide, instructor, or 
leader. The Whig bar, on the con- 
trary, produced names eminent in 
law, literature, philosophy, criticism, 
and cutaausatie-—aneh as Mac- 
farlane, Fletcher, Grahame, Bell, 
Thomson ; and still later, Jeffrey, 
Moncrieff, Brougham, Horner, Cran- 
stoun, Cockburn, Murray, Ruther- 
furd; all now, with the exception of 
Lord Brougham, gathered to their 
fathers. 

The three most eminent men of 
the Scotch Tory bar, in Lord Cock- 
burn’s earlier forensic days, were 
Blair, Hope, and Dundas, of whom 
he gives sketches, but not one of 
the three could be fairly compared 
to the leviathans of the Whig party. 
The ablest institutional writer on 
Scotch law was also one of the 
Whig party. We allude to Mr. 
George Joseph Bell, the author of 
the Mercantile Commentaries, which 
Lord Cockburn calls the greatest 
work on Scotch jurisprudence that 
has appeared since the publication 
of Lord Stair’s Institute. 

We cannot dismiss the subject of 
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Scotch lawyers without stating, on 
the authority of Lord Cockburn, 
that Jeffrey was a candidate in 1801 
for the oflice of Judicial Reporter. 
But the judges happily set their 
faces against his appointment. We 
say happily, for had he become 
the Adalphas or the Ellis, the 
Vesey or the Jacob of the Scotch 
courts,we possibly should never have 
had those delightful articles in the 
Edinburgh Review which have in- 
structed and improved the world ; 
or those fond, familiar, and beauti- 
ful letters, written to Mrs. Napier, 
Mrs. Rutherfurd, Miss Cockburn, 
Mrs. Empson, Mrs. Cayley, Mrs. 
Fletcher ; and to his male friends, 
Horner, Cockburn, Murray, Ruther- 
furd, Allen, Empson, and though 
last not least, to Charles Dickens, 
with whose writings and society the 
great critic in his latter days was 
much delighted. 

Judging from the sketches of the 
Scottish bar given in these volumes, 
we should say that the advo- 
cates of Edinburgh were a liberal, 
kindly, and intellectual body of men, 
warm-hearted, and friendly to each 
other, and much more expansive 
and social, and less professionally 
jealous, than their brethren in Eng- 
land. With right affections and 
intellectual endowments and liberal 
tastes, they seem to have been, 
during Lord Cockburn’s and 
Jefirey’s career, less the slaves of 
routine and formalism,—in a word, 
less legal tradesmen than their 
brethren in England. 

There are many interesting 
sketches of judges and barristers 
given in this volume, on which, 
however, we may not dwell. The 
Monboddos, the Swintons, the 
Braxfields, the Eskgroves, the 
Hermands, the Ilay Campbells, 
the Clerks, and the James Mont- 
gomerys, have long passed away, 
and some of their successors, so 
quick .is the flight of Time, have 
also been gathered to their fathers. 
Any one desirous of minute infor- 
mation on the judicial history and 
forensic life of Scotland from the 
beginning of the century, may 
however very profitably, and very 
pleasantly too, recur to these es. 

Nor does this courteous and true 
old gentleman confine himself to 
his own special craft. He gives us 
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a sketch of the principal publishers 
and booksellers of his day, and, truly 
we believe, says that to Archibald 
Constable, the publisher of the 
Edinburgh Review, the literature 
of Scotland has been more in- 
debted than to any other bookseller. 
Till he appeared, the publishing 
trade in Scotland was at nearly the 
lowest ebb, partly because there 
was neither wealth nor population 
to require an enterprising publisher, 
partly because the publishers of that 
day were too spiritless for their po- 
sition. There was then no Adam 
Black, five times in succession Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, or, better 
still, member for the Modern 
Athens. Constable, Lord Cockburn 
tells us, began as a lad in Hill’s 
shop, and had set up only a very 
short time, when he attained the 
summit of his business. Abandon- 
ing the old churlish, miserly sys- 
tem, he became the patron of all 
promising publications. Ten and 
twenty guineas a sheet for a review 
were, when Constable started, 
deemed unheard-of prices. Sums 
of £2000 and £3000 for a single 
oem, and £1000 each for two phi- 
osophical dissertations by Stewart 
and Playfair, drew authors, to use 
the somewhat uncomplimentary 
phrase of Lord Cockburn, from 
‘dens’ where they would have 
starved, and made Edinburgh not 
merely the pride of its own citizens, 
but famous with strangers. 

At the period of which Lord 
Cockburn writes, there was no class 
in Scotland thought so little of as 
the mercantile. They had no direct 
political power, and they were too 
subservient to be feared. Nothing, 
we are told, was then so rare in 
Scotland as a merchant uniting 
wealth with liberal taste, and the 
patronage of art or science with 
the prosecution of private con- 
cerns, 

In 1801 and 1802, Henry Cock- 
burn attended Dugald Stewart's 
second course of Political Economy. 
His hour of lecturing was then three 
o'clock, and the opening of the 
classes made a great sensation. 
Stewart did not involve his hearers 
in the intricacies of the science, and 
there were dull heads to whom the 
absence of statistical details was a 
blank ; but his exposition of general 
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povaigies was judicious; he awa- 
<ened the ambition of the students, 
unfolded philosophical ideas on what 
his pupils had scarcely been accus- 
tomed to think philosophical sub- 
jects, and so recommended his 
ectures by the graces of his elo- 
quence, that even his idler hearers 
retained a permanent taste for them. 
It was during the period of these 
lectures that Sydney Smith, Fran- 
cis Horner, John Allen, and John 
Leyden left Edinburgh for London. 
John Richardson followed them in 
1806, and while still enjoying his 
relish for literature, became one of 
the most eminent Scotch Parliamen- 
tary agents. 

Xtter the war broke out in 1803, 
Edinburgh became a camp, and so 
continued till 1814. Every man 
was then a soldier, and the side- 
arms and the uniform peeped from 
behind the gown at the bar, and 
even from behind the ermine on the 
bench. Hope kept his lieutenant- 
eoloneley when he was Lord Advo- 
cate; Brougham served the same 
gun in a company of artillery with 
Playfair. Horner walked about 
the streets with a musket, being a 
—- in the gentlemen’s regiment. 

r. Gregory, Thomas Brown the 
moralist, and Jeffrey, were all pri- 
vates; whilst Cockburn and Murray, 
afterwards respectively Lord Advo- 
cate and Solicitor-General, were 
both captains. Walter Scott’s zeal 
in the cause was, we are told, 
curious. He was the soul of the 
Edinburgh troop of Midlothian 
yeomanry cavalry. Soldiering was 
a passion with him, in which he 
gratified his feudal taste for war 
and his jovial sociableness. He 
drilled and drank and made songs, 
says Lord Cockburn, ‘ witha hearty 
conscientious earnestness which in- 
eee or shamed everybody within 
the attraction.’ His troop used to 
practise with the sabre at a turnip, 
which was stuck on the top of a staff 
to represent a Frenchman. in front 
of the line. It was not however 
till 1805 that Scott revealed his true 
self by the publication of the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel. The com- 
pleteness of his success showed him 
at once his region. The Lay was 


followed by an impressive pause of 
wonder, but nobody anticipated 
what was to follow, or that the fer- 
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tility of Scott’s genius was to be its 
most wonderful distinction. 

In 1806 the Whigs came into 

ower. John Clerk was appointed 

olicitor-General, Henry Erskine 
was replaced as Lord Advocate, 
and the Earl of Lauderdale became 
the real Scotch minister. A pro- 
vision was now made for Dugald 
Stewart. A new office, called the 
Printer of the Edinburgh Gazette, 
was created, and given to him, with 
a salary of £300, and some emolu- 
ments arising from the sale of the 
nee. 
t was at a public dinner given 
on the 27th June, 1806, in honour 
of the acquittal of Lord Melville, 
that Scott and James Ballantyne 
sang the song so often brought 
against him afterwards, in which, 
Fox being then in his last illness, 
there is a line, cheering ‘Tally Ho 
to the Fox.’ Lord Cockburn’s re- 
marks on this subject are worthy 
of extract:— 

If (he remarks), as was said, Scott 
really intended this as a shout of 
triumph over the expiring orator, it 
was an indecency which no fair license 
of party zeal can palliate. But I am 
inclined to believe that nothing was 
meant beyond one of the jocular and 
not unnatural exultations over the de- 
feated leaders of the impeachment, of 
which this song is composed. There 
were some important persons, however, 
whose good opinion, by this indiscretion, 
was lost to Scott for ever. 


When the Tories returned to 
ower in 1807, Henry Cockburn 
Eeenened to be in London. He 
was sent for by Lord Melville, and 
his nephew Robert Dundas, the 
Lord Chief Baron. He was sur- 
prised on being offered one of the 
Advocate Deputyships, and ob- 
jected to take it on the ground that 
is opinions were not those of the 
Government. To this it was an- 
swered that the place was offered 
and its acceptance urged solely from 
family connexion, and without the 
understanding of any political tie. 
Cockburn consulted emer, who 
saw no good likely to come of it, 
and yet no decent ground on which 
the place could be refused from 
kindred. Cockburn therefore ac- 
cepted. In July, 1810, Lord Cock- 
burn states he had the honour of 
being dismissed by the Lord Advo- 
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cate. The grounds of dismissal 
were, that he had never been ade- 
quately of the Lord Advocate’s 
party, and that he had voted against 
1im at a faculty meeting a few days 
before. Cockburn reminded the 
functionary of the terms on which 
he had unwillingly accepted the 
office ; to which it was replied, that 
the Lord Advocate and the friends 
to whom he owed the place deemed 
his scruples a ‘youthful fervour’ 
which was expected to wear off. 
Cockburn married in March, 1811, 
and became ‘a twenty-acred laird 
at Bonaly,’ close by the base of 
the Pentland Hills. Here the boy 
who never got a prize, and who 
once sat boobie, tells us he read one 
summer every word of Tacitus, in 
the sheltered crevice of a rock eight 
hundred feet above the level of the 


sea. 

Though Whig opinions were dan- 
gerous accompaniments at this 
season to success in Scotland, yet 
the small band of Scotch Whig 
lawyers, though not very cordially 
received by their seniors on their 
own side, were working their way 
upwards. The Edinburgh Review, 
with which many of them were con- 
nected, fixed upon them a large 
portion of the general fame of the 
work. They were aiso aided by the 
fame of such of their fellows as were 
rising into importance in England,— 
namely, Horner, Brougham, Sydney 
Smith, Allen, Kennedy, and others. 
Among the foremost of these advo- 
cates were Cranstoun, J. A. Murray, 
Thomson, Bell, Macfarlane, Mon- 
crieff, and Cockburn himself. 

At this period, and for many years 
before, Henry Mackenzie’s excellent 
conversation, and the interest at- 
tached to age and reputation, ren- 
dered his house one of thepleasantest 
in Edinburgh. The title of the 
‘Man of Feeling’ adhered to him till 
the last. Strangers used to fancy 
that he must be a_ sentimental 
Harley, whereas he was a ‘hard- 
headed practical man; as full of 
wisdom’ (says Lord Cockburn) ‘ as 
most of his fictitious characters are 
devoid of it.’ In person he was 
thin and shrivelled, with something 
of the clever, wicked look of Voltaire. 

The Edinburgh folk used to be 
divided at this time, Lord Cockburn 
tells us, as to the superiority of 
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Scott’s poetry or his talk. His 
novels had not yet begun to suggest 
another alternative. It is said, 
however, by this very competent 
authority, that scarcely even in his 
novels was Scott more striking or 
delightful than in society, 
Where the halting limb, the burr in the 
throat, the heavy cheeks, the high 
Goldsmith forehead, the general plain- 
ness of appearance, graced by gaiety, 
simplicity, and kindness, made a com- 
bination most worthy of being enjoyed. 
Jeffrey, Scott’s twin star, made, 
says our memorialist, a good con- 
trast. He was sharp English, with 
few anecdotes and no stories— 
bright in moral speculation, wit, and 
colloquial eloquence, and beloved 
for the ‘constant transpiration’ of 
an affectionate and cheerful heart. 
Lord Cockburn graphically tells of 
the impression a in Edin- 
burgh by the publication of the 
Waverley novels. Except the open- 
ing of the Edinburgh Review, no 
work in Scotland made such an in- 
stant and universal impression. The 
concealment completely succeeded 
in heightening the mystery. Henry 
Mackenzie, George Cranstoun, Wil- 
liam Erskine, Jeffrey, and Scott's 
brother, were all mentioned as the 
authors; but the Great Unknown, 
says Lord Cockburn, always took 
good care, with all his concealment, 
to supply sufficient evidence for the 
protection of his property and fame. 
In 1815 (says this agreeable reminis- 
cent), Jeffrey set up his rustic household 
gods at Craigcrook, where all his sub- 
sequent summers have been passed. 
This was scarcely a mere private ar- 
rangement. No unofficial house in 
Scotland has had a greater influence on 
literary or political opinion. Nothing 
can efface the days that have passed 
there from the memory of his friends, 
—the Craigcrook Saturdays during the 
summer session. Escape from the court 
and the town: scenery, evergreens, 
bouts, talk, mirth, friendship, and wine, 
inspire better luxury than the Castle of 
Indolence, without any of its dulness. 
No one of those eminent Scotch- 
men who had emigrated from Edin- 
burgh to London enjoyed the pro- 
ess of sound opinion more than 
francis Horner. But the seeds of 
a fatal complaint had exhibited 
themselves in 1816, and Horner died 
in Italy, in February, 1817. ‘ Every 
virtuous heart,’ says Lord Cockburn, 
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‘was covered with mourning. We 
did not think so much of his loss 
to the empire as to Scotland and 
ourselves. We cannot resist the 
pleasure of extracting the following 
reflections on this melancholy event: 

The valuable and peculiar light in 
which Horner stands out—the light in 
which his history is calculated to inspire 
every right-minded youth, is this—he 
died at the age of thirty-eight, possessed 
of greater public influence than any other 
private man, and admired, beloved, 
trusted, and deplored by all except the 
heartless or the base. No greater 
homage was ever paid in Parliament to 
any deceased member. Now let every 
young man ask how was this attained. 
By rank? He was the son of an Edin- 
burgh merchant. By wealth? Neither 
he nor any of his relatives ever had a 
superfluous sixpence. By office? He 
held but one, and only for a few years, 
of no influence, and with very little pay. 
By talents? His were not splendid, and 
he had no genius ; cautious and slow, his 
only ambition was to be right. By 
eloquence? He spoke in calm good 
taste, without any of the oratory that 
either terrifies or seduces. By any fasci- 
nation of manner? His was only correct 
and agreeable. By what, then, was it ? 
Merely by sense, industry, good prin- 
ciples, and a good heart—qualities which 
no well-constituted mind need ever 
despair of attaining. It was the force 
of his character that raised him, and 
this character not impressed upon him 
by nature, but formed out of no pecu- 
liarly fine elements by himself. Horner 
was born to show what moderate powers, 
unaided by anything whatever except 
culture and goodness, may achieve, even 
when these powers are displayed amidst 
= competition and jealousy of public 
ife. 

Lord Cockburn gives a full ac- 
count of our contemporary, Black- 
wood, and states that it was to its 
personality, far more than even to 
its unquestionable talent andspirited 
writing, that its influence for a long 
time was owing. Lord Cockburn 
also gives the history of the scan- 
dalous Beacon newspaper, but it 
were better for all parties that these 
matters were buried in oblivion. 

After an absence of nearly half a 
century, Lord Erskine revisited his 
native country early in 1820, and 
remained in Edinburgh for about 
two months. William Adam was 
then living in Edinburgh, and 
showed off the great advocate and 
ex-Chancellor excellently. The 
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Whigs gave him a public dinner. 
Erskine spoke several times, always 
elegantly, gently, and with liveli- 
ness; and once or twice disclosed 
gleams of his better days. His 
strange superstitiousness survived. 
He repeated the story of having 
seen and talked with his mother’s 
ardener or his ghost after he was 

ead, and said that-since he had 
come to Edinburgh he had stood 
on the very spot where the inter- 
view took place. 

Of the great luminary of the 
Scottish Church, Chalmers, Lord 
Cockburn gives interesting details : 

When I first became acquainted with 
him (says Lord Cockburn) he used to 
leave his parish of Kilmany twice or 
thrice a-week to lecture in St. Andrew’s 
on chemistry. In the position of an 
indifferent minister, and a lecturer rather 
ardent than exact, he produced a strong 
impression of his energy and ability on 
all within his range. But it was only 
on being elevated with the deep religious 
feelings which afterwards tock posses- 
sion of him that his powers were deve- 
loped in their full force. Though awk- 
ward, and with a low, rough, husky 
voice, a guttural articulation, a whitish 
eye, and a dingy countenance, he be- 
came a great orator—in spite of external 
disadvantages and unusual plainness of 
Scotch accent. For effect (says Lord 
Cockburn) he was unapproached in our 
day. 

The Fox dinner was given in 
Edinburgh on the 24th of January, 
1825. Jeffrey presided (Moncrieff 
was vice-chairman), and spoke with 
great thought and beauty of dic- 
tion. This was the last of these 
political banquets, and they did 
great good: they animated and in- 
structed and consolidated the Whig 
arty. A kindred gathering was 
Rreld in April, 1825, when a public 
dinner was given to Henry Brougham 
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upon his first return to Edin- 
burgh. About eight hundred and 
fifty persons were present, more than 
had ever attended a public political 
dinner in Scotland; and of these, 
seven hundred and fifty openly pro- 
fessed Whiggism. Lord Cockburn 
was in the chair, and Brougham 
told him that he would rather en- 
dure the Speaker’s call in St. Ste- 
phen’s a hundred times, than rise 
and address the audience before 
him, which was the largest he had 
ever spoken to under a roof. 

Lord Cockburn gives a melan- 
choly account of the bankruptey of 
Scott, and of the ruin of Constable 
and Ballantyne :— 


How humbled we all felt (he mourn- 
fully says, speaking of Scott) when we 
saw him, the pride of us all, dashed 
from his lofty and honourable station, 
and all the fruits of his well-worked 
talents gone. He had not then even a 
political enemy. 

In January, 1830, Sir Samuel 
Shepherd resigned his Chief Baron- 
ship, and James Abercromby, to 
his amazement, was sent for by the 
Duke of Wellington, and offered 
the place, which, after great hesi- 
tation, he accepted. 

In the close of the year Earl 
Grey came into power, and under 
his government Jeffrey was made 
Lord Advocate, and Cockburn Soli- 
citor-General of Scotland. With 
this announcement Lord Cockburn 
closes his interesting Memorials of 
his Time—a work written in a 
candid, generous, and most: gentle- 
manly spirit—distinguished by the 
a clearness, and colour of 
its style, and by the impression 
which it conveys that the writer 
possessed a clear head, a sound 
judgment, and an honest and kindly 

eart. 
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SKETCHES ON THE NORTH COAST. 


BY A NATURALIST. 


No. II].—Tue Snores oF THE SCAMANDER. 


HE evenings of this season of 

the year,—when spring is burst- 
ing into summer,—are often very 
lovely, and to the naturalist full of 
interest. Through the open win- 
dow I hear the trout leaping in 
the burn that whimples through the 
glen, and the sullen plunge of the 
rat as he takes the water from his 
hole. From the opposite side of the 
bay come at intervals the hoarse and 
querulous notes of the partridge, 
and the shrill and plaintive call of 
the curlew, who have their nests 
among the sandhills beside the sea. 
A great grey moth stirs into uneasy 
life against the window-pane, while 
a pair of bats flit noiselessly through 
the twilight. Along the West the 
purple tinge grows slowly fainter 
and more faint, and now the golden- 
erested clonds hang athwart the 
sky like faded drapery. 

The sea, as I have mentioned, 
forms, some miles to the ‘ Nor’ard’ 
a large estuary, which swells into a 
miniature lake when the tide is full, 
but where, at low water, the whole 
space of sand and sea-weed is left 
bare, except the narrow channel in 
the centre, through which are car- 
ried the scanty waters of the Sca- 
mander. 


There twice a-day the Severn fills, 
The salt sea-water passes by, 
And hushes half the babbling Wye, 
And makes a silence in the hills. 


I have frequently, when fishing at 
this season, slept among the sand- 
hills on the north bank, and it is 
curious to observe the changes that 
take place during the course of a 


summer night. The unquiet and 
unrest of the day are gradually sub- 
dued as the evening descends. Anon, 
the hoarse ery of the heron, the 
shrill plaint of the plover, or the 
wild ery of some belated sea bird 
alone disturb the quiet murmur that 
comes seaward across the hills. 
Then there is an hour or so of per- 
fect stillness in the deep of the dead 
night, which lasts until the grey 


light begins slowly to gather upon 
the sullen sky. When we are able 
to look abroad, the world is motion- 
less and inanimate, and a cloud of 
stifling mildew hangs over the river. 
The sheep had begun to bleat when 
it was yet dark, and now the voices 
of countless water-birds, who have 
been waiting for the deposit which 
the retreating tide leaves behind, 
answer each other mournfully 
through the damp air of the early 
morning. 

The estuary of the Scamander is 
a favourite resort of the sea-trout— 
the most beautiful of its scaly bre- 
thren. Fishing in the tide-way, as it 
is practised on (or rather in, for the 
fisher is commonly up to the arm- 
its) the rivers of the north of Scot- 
and, does not require such delicate 
manipulation as the more recondite 
subtleties of the craft. The fly is 
nothing better than a rough imita- 
tion of the sand-eel, which in these 
situations is the abundant and fa- 
vourite food of the trout. It is 
trolled rapidly some two or three 
inches below the surface, in a 
succession of primitive jerks which 
would sadden the co of Stod- 
dart; but the most accomplished 
angling could not prove more 
effective: and on a breezy morn- 
ing the basket of the merest 
tyro may be speedily filled with 
splendid fellows, weighing from two 
to four pounds. Splendid fellows, 
indeed !—as in the white scales of 
their burnished armour they cast 
themselves, panic-stricken, high into 
the sunlight, or with dogged perti- 
nacity strain the line along the bot- 
tom of the pool, in the wild hope to 
rid themselves of the obstinate little 
enemy who, despite their struggles, 
will viciously cling to them till 
death. But if the lift be too 
clear, and the breeze too fickle, 
there is still no lack of occupation 
for any man who knows how to use 
his eyes. It is, you perceive, a 
thriving locality,—densely peopled. 
A line of sentry herons, standing 
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sedately, and with an affectation of 
infinite gravity, are posted along the 
margin of theriver. They have not 
moved a muscle of their long faces 
for the last hour, and their refiec- 
tion on the still water is as steady 
and consistent as if they had been 
carved in stone. Wading birds of 
all kinds are scattered over the 
sands and among the pools of salt 
water which the tide has left in the 
hollows. Both the whaup and the 
whimbrel appear in considerable 
force, and there are dense clouds of 
the dunlin and the green-brown 
sandpiper. Every minute, touched 
by some imaginary alarm, they take 
to wing, and shift and wheel and 
retreat, and execute the flank move- 
ment against the enemy with exqui- 
site dexterity and precision,—the 
noise of their many wings sounding 
as they approach like the beat of 
summer rain upon the water. The 
bank on the opposite side is deco- 
rated with the architectural designs 
of the sand-martin; and the swallows, 
who have their nests in the eaves 
and crannies of the old castle upon 
the shore, have come up the river 
for their mid-day meal. Marching 
majestically about are a pair of the 
great black-backed gulls, and a 
crowd of young mottled kittiwakes 
are bending and bowing over the 
water, just resting the tips of their 
wing-feathers upon it, as they pick, 
with shrill screams, the sea-weed 
from its surface. Some years ago I 
caught one cf tie former here, whose 
wing had been injured by a shot, and 
earried him off captive to the 
kitchen-garden, where he was intro- 
duced to a select society of the 
smaller gulls. For some days he 
was extremely shy and obstinate, 
resolutely refused to eat, and shut 
himself up in a pet within the 
shelter of an inaccessible prickly- 
thorn. His voracity, however, 
proved stronger than his obstinacy, 
and he eventually capitulated—at 
discretion. He soon became nearly 
as tame as his companions, thong 
an attentive observer might always 
perceive a certain dignity and re- 
serve in his character. No fami- 
liarity from the other gulls would 
he permit, and one day he almost 
killed outright an unfortunate 
kitty who had incautiously pos- 
sessed herself of a tit-bit which he 
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had destined for himself. Indeed, 
the only bird with whom he ever 
manifested any desire to become on 
intimate terms was a female pere- 
grine, whose lustrous black eyes had 
evidently won his affections. As 
the admiration, however, was not 
returned, he prudently kept out of 
reach of her claws; but he would 
stand by the hour on his yellow legs, 
and gaze with drowsy emotion on 
the charmer through the barred 
windows of her cage. He was 
choked last year while indiscreetly 
attempting to swallow a large perch, 
and, like the German lover, died 
with his eyes fixed on the abode of 
his mistress. 

A few pairs of the common shel- 
drake burrow among the bents by 
the water-side, and the frail that 
passes near where we are sitting, 
indicates the route they follow from 
their nests to the sea. It is so with 
the puflin, one of the few birds that 
burrow like rabbits in the earth, 
and they sometimes go so far down 
that it is difficult to dig them up. 
The holes which they select have 
generally two entrances, ‘so that,’ 
says an old Swedish naturalist, ‘if 
the one is not stopped, it is in vain 
to look for the bird at the other.’ 
The young make for the water im- 
mediately upon being hatched, and 
I have frequently seen a large family 
in the middle of the stream, all of 
whom, to judge from their size, 
must have been in the shell on the 
previous morning. They swim, for 
such morsels, with remarkable ra- 
pidity, but if the water is low and 
clear they are easily kept in sight. 
When alarmed, they dive at once 
about half way to the bottom, and 
then swim straight out, until, obliged 
to rise for air, they gradually ap- 
proach the surface. But even at 
that early age they are quite ac- 
quainted with the necessity of con- 
cealment—for instinct is, as it were, 
born with the bird,—and the point 
of the bill is the only part of the 
whole body which shows above the 
water. They are wild little morsels, 
when caught, and are so delicate 
and fastidious that it is difficult to 
rear them. The old drakes, how- 
ever, are gorgeous birds, and the 
rich red and white of their plumage 
give colour and vivacity to our ‘grey 
sea’ and sombre bents. Notwith- 
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standing his brilliant and gallant 
bearing, Pontoppidan’s narrative 
conveys a sad impression of his 
domestic conduct: for ‘when the 
eggs are taken or destroyed, the 
cock,’ it appears, ‘beats the hen 
with his wings, and makes her cry 
most dismally.’ 

Further on in the season many 
varieties may be shot here, as 
they fly up and down, following 
the course of the stream in all its 
windings and turnings. During the 
autumn there are great flocks of 
mire-ducks, who come down from 
the inland marshes when the breed- 
ing season is over; and in winter, the 
brilliant hareld, the sad-coloured 
pintail, and sombre scoters, are scat- 
tered in little fishing parties all 
about the mouth of the river, just 
where the fresh water mingles with 
the sea. 

Though a somewhat heretical 
opinion, I make bold to confess that 
I entertain intense respect for the 
hooded crow. Ravens and ‘ hoodies’ 
it is well known live for ever, and 
have therefore plenty of spare time 
to acquire the rudiments of a sound 
education. Indeed, I am quite pre- 
pared to back the hoody for sense 
and sagacity against any of his more 
respectable relatives. Even the most 
prejudiced sportsman must admit 
that he is a bird of surpassing versa- 
tility. The annosa cornix,* with 
his air of a remote and venerable 
antiquity, is always at home, and 
equal to every emergency. We 
have all heard—the story is as old 
as the Arabian Nights—of the 
astute hoody who, having, like 
some other bipeds, au amiable weak- 
ness in behalf of fresh oysters, 
opened the shells by allowing them 
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to fall from a considerable height 
among the rocks; from which fact 
Dr.Fleming very wisely argues that 
this versatile bird is not so black as 
he looks; and I have myself wit- 
nessed a feat which shows that, in 
furnishing his larder, he is quite as 
dexterous in the water as on the 
land. Stationed on a large stone, 
a yard into the river, with his grey 
monk’s cowl thrown back over his 
shoulders, an ancient anchorite sat 
gazing into the water running past 
vis perch with the most inscrutable 
gravity. It was during a hard frost 
last January, when even a hoody 
must have experienced difficulty in 
obtaining the usual supplies. With 
my duck-glass I watched him for 
some time, and at length saw him 
lunge his head, heron-like, right 
into the stream, and after a short 
struggle at the bottom, reappear 
with a large fresh-water flounder in 
his bill. Having secured it firmly 
he took to wing, and lighting on 
terra firma, began his repast with 
relish. I had never happened to 
hear of the crow actually jfishing,t 
but judging from the knowing way 
in which this old gentleman set 
about it, he must have been bred 
from boyhood to the craft. 

Beyond the sandhills a coil of 
jagged rocks run for a considerable 
distance into the sea, and on one of 
them are the ruins of the old castle 
of the lords of the district,—a noble 
and lordly house, associatedwith in- 
numerable grim and romantic his- 
tories. On the mainland opposite 
is a small village, tenanted the 
fisher people, whose boats are 
drawn up out of the tide-way, on 
the yellow sands of the cove. The 
cottages are hung with wonderful 





* The Annosa Cornix is, according to Horace (Car. iv. 17), aque augur—a 
reference doubtless to the flocks of crows which collect together, and the tameness 


they manifest, previous to rainy or stormy weather. 


Horace’s observation of the 


phenomena of external nature is always, unlike the ancients in general, remarkably 


faithful and accurate. 


I have myself noticed the hooded crow among the 


Apennines, on the mountain road between Fiesole and Bologna. 

+ Harrison, however, in his account of the carrion crow, says, ‘I have seen 
the carren crows, so cunning also by their own industry of late, that they have 
used to soar over great eiders, and suddenlie coming downe have caught a small 
fish in their feet, and gone away withal without wetting of their wings.’ (Harrison’s 
Description of England prefixed to Holinshed’s Chronicle, 1586). Harrison’s natural 
history, however, is seldom very trustworthy—as we may judge from his remarks 
on the sparrow-hawk: ‘This only I find worthy the noting, that the sparrow- 
hawk is an enemie to young children, as is also the ape: but of the peacock she is 
marvellouslie afraid, and so appalled that all courage and stomach is taken from 


her upon the sight thereof.’—p. 227. 
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dexterity over the very face of the 
cliff, and their inmates must make 
@ precocious acquaintance with the 

rils of a rock life. Seen from a 

istance they present an appearance 
of most picturesque confusion. A 
quaint gable-end, with a prepos- 
terous little window, looks coquet- 
tishly over the shoulder of a high- 
peaked duenna; one old-fashioned 
mansion has mounted bodily upon 
the back of its neighbour: were 
a single wall in the lower tier 
to give way, the whole community 
would incontinently topple into the 
sea. Slippery steps, compounded of 
mud and water and the entrails of 
slaughtered fish, connect the various 
stories of this perpendicular burgh, 
and ultimately, after a series of suc- 
cessful manceuvres, to the beach on 
the one side, and the upper world on 
the other. Nets, and great black 
pots, and dried fish, and the wings 
of sea-fowl, are suspended along the 
walls; and ducks, and skurries, who 
have been made captive in their 
outh, and a large serath, with a 
ook of insatiate gluttony stamped 
on his ugly face, explore the dim 
recesses of a primeval ash-pit, which 
has not been cleaned since the foun- 
dation of the city. Amongst the 
dirt, innumerable little bundles of 
rags and tatters—the fertile pro- 
geny of the sea—wallow with un- 
speakable zest, and as you discover 
amid these parcels of filth the bright 
eye and the roguish smile, you 
are more than ever impressed with 
the inexhaustible mystery of boy- 
hood. A sow, great with young, 
waddles lazily from one tempting 
abomination to another, and dis- 
putes with lean and weather-beaten 
eurs the savoury nuisances of the 
dungheap. The men are out at 
work in their boats, but were they 
present you would see as fine speci- 
mens of human nature as you will 
meet with in Europe,—stalwart 
fellows, with light eyes and bright 
complexions,—the descendants of 
the fair-haived Northmen. Between 
the castle and the village lies a deep 
ravine, which, when filled with 
water, formed the moat which sepa- 
rated the keep from the mainland. 
The castle itself is built on the very 
summit of an isolated crag, and 
must at one time have been a place 
of considerable strength, before 
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science reduced to an ignoble level 
the picturesque advantages of posi- 
tion. Only the battered sea-face 
remains intact ; of the rest, a heap 
of ruin in the courtyard is all that 
is left. Like ancient Rome, it has 
served as a quarry to those who 
took possession when the sixteenth- 
century earl retreated before the 
wind and the waves, which in a 
storm still beat mercilessly against 
the royal ruin. Royal! for as it 
stands out sombre anddefiant against 
the evening sky, and casts down a 
cold shadow upon the humble homes 
that crouch below, it yet keeps in 
its desolation a kingly port, and 
betrays in its ruin no unmeet de- 
jection. Clamber up by the crum- 

ling staircase to the highest turret, 
and as you look abroad over the 
peaceful waters, brightened with the 
white sails of ships bearing to all 
the corners of the earth the skill 
and the commerce of Britain,—does 
it not seem like some old-world 
fable to be told that from this very 
spot the warder once kept anxious 
watch, the beacon cast out its 
wrathful glare over the troubled 
waters, and stout men-at-arms 
gathered together, and looked to 
the temper of their steel, as dark 
sails of an uncouth pattern crept 
stealthily along the Calon and 
the evening sea echoed to the 
hoarse chant of the Norwegian 
rovers? I do not think any of us 
rightly comprehend what an entire 
change has been wrought in all the 
forms of social, domestic, and poli- 
tical life in every district of this 
country within a few hundred years, 
unless sometimes in some out-of- 
the-world corner like this, where 
the past is not so entirely shut out 
as it is in the factory, the market- 
place, or the senate. 

Mr. Macaulay has indeed done 
good service by grouping together 
in a striking and picturesque way 
many of the circumstances that have 
affected the condition of English- 
men and the character of English 
life since the great Whig revolu- 
tion. Ofcourse, in the more remote 
districts of Scotland these changes 
do not present so very romantic a 
contrast, since we may still detect 
there many of the features of a rude 
and illiterate society. But within a 
century and a half the progress that 
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has been made, and the improve- 
ments that have been effected, even 
in the most distant and secluded dis- 
tricts, are sufficiently striking. Some 
fifty miles to the north-west of the 
Scamander lies an island of con- 
siderable extent, separated from the 
mainland by one of those strong and 
rapid tide-ways which make the 
coasts of the North Sea so danger- 
ous to small craft. In a shel- 
tered valley that runs down from 
the inland hills to the southern sea- 
board, the thriving capital of the 
community is situated. A ‘kirk’ 
lies on either side of the valley, and 
the manse belonging to the parson 
who ministers in that established by 
law, looks down cheerfully from the 
hill side upon the village. The 
Board of Fisheries and the landlord 
—a rich Manchester cotton-spinner 
—have built an excellent stone pier, 
at which a steamer touches three 
times a week. There is a post-office 
in the centre of the principal street, 
—just opposite, the parish school, 
where the children are taught the 
elements of a sound and Christian 
education. The deep-sea fishing, 
which is ar productive, is farmed 
by a great English company, and 
once in ten days a smack arrives to 
carry the produce to the metropo- 
litan market. The common people 
are keen, if not rancorous Presby- 
terians: a few of them make their 
living by fowling, but the great 
majority are oe employed in 
maritime and agricultural pursuits. 
Besides a set of rising merchants, 
there are lawyers, doctors, a revenue 
officer, and a sheriff, whose mansions 
are placed pleasantly along the sea- 
coast, in the middle of well-shel- 
tered gardens, which produce in 
profusion the commoner fruits and 
the more hardy flowers. The ‘farm 
steadings’ throughout the island are 
neat and commodious, the agricul- 
tural operations well understood 
and conducted, and the farmers 
themselves thriving, intelligent, and 
successful. Their sons and daugh- 
ters ‘finish’ their education in 
Edinburgh or Aberdeen, and re- 
turn to the little community 
with enlarged notions of men 
and manners. Nearly the whole 
arable land has been recently 


drained by the aid of a grant 
from Government, and the soil 
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and climate have been thereby 
greatly bettered. 

Towards the close of the seven- 
teenth century the island was visited 
by some adventurous gentlemen, 
who have left us an account of ‘its 
condition at that time. It was then, 
it would seem, little better than an 
extensive sheep-walk. There was 
not a tree or shrub upon it from one 
end to the other. The fresh water 
lakes and marshes by which it was 
intersected were frequented indeed 
by extraordinary numbers of water- 
fowl. Regularly in October great 
flocks of wild swans alighted from 
the north, and the geese were so 
numerous that during some seasons 
they entirely destroyed the scanty 
crops of bear, in spite of the efforts 
of the husbandmen. Each inland 
precipice had its eyrie, and the 
eagles did considerable damage to 
the flocks by carrying off the young 
lambs—a loss which could ill be 
borne by a people who had hardly 
two hundred sheep. It was asserted 
that such prey did not always con- 
tent them. Blue-eyed children roll- 
ing aboutamong the summer grasses, 
had been pounced upon and carried 
away; and even the wild deer had 
been scared by the sharp talons and 
the flapping pinions. Along the 
coast might be seen on every sandy 
beach, great companies of seals and 
otters. When attacked they were 
often more than a match for the 
assailants, and after a fierce conflict 
would effect a triumphant retreat to 
the sea. Among the rocks immense 
flocks of sea birds had their nests— 
the fulmar, the guillemot, the puffin, 
the rotche, the oyster-catcher, and 
numerous varieties of the rarer gulls. 
If we may judge from the confused 
description of a natural historian of 
the seventeenth century, we are led 
to conclude that a bird which has 
entirely disappeared from our 
waters, and of which no specimen 
has been obtained in any part of the 
globe for many years—the great 
auk—then bred plentifully among 
the northern bays. The ‘ gair-fowl’ 
is described as a bird about the size 
of a gannet, unable to walk or fly, and 
whose eggs were nearly as large as 
those of the ostrich. The solan- 
goose, however, a biped of great 
sagacity and shrewdness, and then 
distinguished, it would seem, by a 
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certain facetious ingenuity, was the 
most abundant, and as an article of 
food the most important to the in- 
habitants. 

The hovels of the natives were 
built of turf, littered with mud, and 
not above twenty in all. With the 
exception of one or two, they were 
clustered together towards the head 
of the valley in which the present 
village is situated. Behind them, 
upon the sheltered hill slope, were a 
few acres of cultivated ground, on 
which a coarse kind of barley was 
raised. The agricultural operations 
were peculiarly primitive. Soot and 
sea-ware, indeed, were then, as they 
still are, employed as manure ; but 
the former was not popular, as it 
was on to infect those who 
used the grain it grew with the 
aundice. Their plough was nothing 

etter than a crooked spade, which 
they worked with the hand; and the 
harrow consisted of arow of wooden 
teeth, to which wereattached bunches 
of rough heath, or long* tangles of 
sea-weed. The sickle was unknown, 
and the agriculturist plucked his 
scanty harvest from the root, and 
ground the ears in a hand-mill. The 

ays swarmed with fish; but as they 
had only a single boat, what were 
caught were commonly obtained 
from the rocks. The different va- 
rieties are still known to our fisher- 
men by the names which they bore 
three hundred years ago, when the 
community was visited by ‘ Donald 
Munro, High Dean of the Isles.’ 
Podloes, flukes, sythes, laithes, 
though a dead tongue to Edinburgh 
and London fish-dealers, are still 
familiar words along the northern 
coast. The want of boats frequently 
proved a dangerous inconvenience. 
Once especially, in the spring time, 
when nearly the whole male popula- 
tion had disembarked on a distant 
island, the boat broke away, and 
they were enabled by a lucky acci- 
dent only to return to their families 
in the course of the summer, after 
an absence of three months. Be- 
sides the scanty supplies of fish and 
fodder thus obtained, the principal 
food consisted of sea-birds, which 
were caught by climbing to the 
nests, and setting gins of horse-hair 
along the face of the precipice. 
Climbing thus naturally came to be 
regarded as the chief test of capa- 
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city and address; the most expert 
climbers were looked upon as heroes, 
and their exploits and perils cele- 
brated in rude and monotonous 
verse. The visitors were entertained 
with incredible accounts of the 
former, and frightful narratives of 
the latter. One fowler, when walk- 
ing along a ledge of rock, incau- 
tiously put his foot into a noose, 
and stumbling, lost his balance, and 
fell over the face of the crag. The 
noose, however, proved strong 
enough to bear his weight, and un- 
able to regain the ledge from which 
he had slipt, he hung there for the 
space of a night, twenty fathoms 
above the surf, which broke whitely 
below him. With their dried birds 
and fish they ate boiled sea-weed, 
which supplied to them the place of 
salt and vegetables. Notwithstand- 
ing these various means of obtain- 
ing food, they were often reduced 
to great extremities. Some years 
previously, in a neighbouring island, 
the whole population had perished 
of starvation. When the provision- 
boat, which had been long sone 
arrived with its annual supplies, 
the crew found a famished woman, 
with a child at her breast, lying 
against the quay, and among the 
hovels the whels population seated 
in frightful and grotesque attitudes, 
blue, ghastly, and corrupted, as if 
they had been dead for weeks. 

he people themselves were a 
simple and primitive race, ‘natu- 
rally grave, and of a fair com- 
plexion,’ says an old writer. Their 
garments were scanty, made of 
coarse cloth, and sewed with birds’ 
feathers instead of thread. One of 
them possessed at this time a steel 
and tinder-box; the fortunate owner 
went about with it, and exacted 
from each family for its use a con- 
tribution of three eggs, which was 
called the fire-taxr, There was not 
a single schoolmaster or minister of 
any denomination among them. 
Consequently no one could read,and 
it was impossible to make them un- 
derstand how certain black lines 
on paper conveyed the thoughts 
and wishes of the writer. Justice 
was periodically administered by an 
agent of M‘Leod, ‘the Lord of the 
Isles,’ who exercised in all matters 
a most despotic authority, and was 
obeyed with an awe and veneration 
G 
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like that paid to an Eastern poten- 
tate. Their knowledge of medi- 
cine was meagre and empirical, and 
there were in consequence among 
them, though commonly a healthy 
race, some curious and strange dis- 
tempers. The ecclesiastical polity 
impartially assimilated Paganism, 
Popery, and Presbytery. They 
turned the faces of their dead to- 
wards the east. The principal wells 
were dedicated to St. Ronan and 
St. Patrick, and St. Columba’s Day 
was observed as a festival in every 
household. Among the hills, the 
visitors frequently detected traces 
of old heathen rites — Druidical 
stones—the ruins of Pagan temples. 
Indeed, within twenty years of this 
time, the natives had been in the 
habit of sacrificing to a sea-god, 
whom they named Shony, and the 
moonlight rites upon the sea-beach 
though rude, were not unpictu- 
resque. Their superstitions were, 
however, for the most part childish, 
primitive, and harmless—the super- 
naturalism of an illiterate and un- 
imaginative people. They believed 
in the pigmies, and ‘ certain human 
bones and round heads of wonder- 
ful little quality,’ which were some- 
times dug up out of old burying- 
places, gave a colour to the belief 
that a very diminutive race had 
once existed among the islands. 
Second-sight was of course a fami- 
liar phenomenon ; and amulets were 
worn as a protection against witch- 
craft and the evil eye. They placed 
great reliance on omens, which 
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to have admitted of considerable 
latitude in the interpretation; for 
when a mare, on one occasion, we 
are told, gave birth to a cloven- 
footed foal, it was considered by 
the augurs a bad omen to the 
owner, ‘and his death,’ continues 
the old writer, gravely, ‘ which hap- 
pened in a few years after, con- 
firmed them in this opinion.’* 
These are great changes, doubt- 
less; but in human afiairs there 
seems, as it were, an ocean-like ebb 
and flow, so that what we gain on 
the one shore we lose on the other. 
Throughout whole districts along 
the eastern coast of Scotland, 
changes have been and are being 
effected, on which it is impossible 
for the most sanguine to look with 
complacency. This north bank of the 
Scamander, for instance, two hun- 
dred years ago was a very different 
place from that which it is now in 
the year of grace 1856. The account 
of its condition given in an old 
notice of the county about the time 
when James VI. went up to London 
to become King of England, is not 
unpleasing. A group of neat cot- 
tages surround a small village 
church, whose quaint, square, old- 
fashioned bell-tower is green with 
ivy and lichens. Within this tower 
a pair of weather-heaten ravens have 
their abode, and constituting them- 
selves the rural police of the dis- 
trict, nothing escapes their inqui- 
sitive penetration. Home they re- 
turn from a sanitary investigation 
as the day declines, and first they 


seem, like those of the old Romans, gossip about their neighbours, and 


* The works to which I have been principally indebted for the above particulars 
are the following :—Martin’s Description of St. Kilda, 1693 ; Buchan’s Description, 


1773 (which is for the greater part pilfered from Martin. Buchan was the first 
parish minister, and might, from his opportunities, have written an interesting 
book) ; Description of the Western Isles of Scotland, by Donald Munro, High 
Dean of the Isles, who travelled through them in 1594 ; An Account of Hirta and 
Rona, by Sir George Mackenzie, of Tarbat ; Martin’s Description of the Western 
Islands, 1703. The copy of Martin’s work, in the library of the Faculty of 
Advocates, at Edinburgh, has the following interesting and characteristic note by 
Boswell, on the back of the title-page :— 

‘This very book accompanied Dr, Samuel Johnson and me in our tour to the 
Hebrides, in autumn, 1773. Mr. Johnson told me that he had read Martin when 
very young. Martin was a native of the Isle of Sky, where a number of his 
relations still remain. His book is a very imperfect performance; and he is 
erroneous as to many particulars, even some concerning his own island. Yet as it 
is the only book upon the subject, it is very generally known. I have seen a 
second edition of it. I cannot but have a kindness for him, notwithstanding 
his defects. ‘James BoswEL. 

16 April, 1774.’ 

I am disposed, however, to believe that Martin’s descriptions are, upon the 
whole, sufficiently accurate, 
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«roak about themselves, and then, 
pacing the time-stained battlements 
in dignified silence, gravely consider 
the village and its concerns. A 
erateful murmur of voices, and 
laughter, and gleesome children 
stirs pleasantly through the ivy- 
leaves. The bellows in the smithy 
bear lustily against the fire, and 
the thronging sparkles come out 
through the open window, and die 
quickly in the cold twilight. Groups 
of girls wait with their pitchers 
beside the fountain in the market- 
place—the old mellifluous fountain, 
with its quaint lion and grinning 
griffin ; old men are seated together 
before the cottage doors, with little 
grandchildrentumbling about among 
their feet; and from the sheltered 
lane that runs by the tower, the re- 
frain of a Scotch ballad rises deftly 
through the evening air, and startles 
croakers who had been nodding 
overhead among their ivy. 

Along the north bank of the Sca- 
mander there is now a wilderness of 
sandhills. An African desert is 
not more barren or inhospitable 
than the bleached and arid sand 
which shifts restlessly over the spot 
where a thriving and cheerful com- 
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munity once existed. It is the ad- 
vance of the sand that has effected 
the change—an advance which, in 
some counties, it has been impos- 
sible tocheck, and which every year 
is driving back cultivation further 
and further from the coast. Day 
and night the arid sea-dust fell like 
cnaiiies upon the village, and 
stilled its tumult. No energy or 
industry availed to resist this silent, 
subtle, imperturbable assailant. At 
length the village was fairly aban- 
doned to its fate, and its inhabitants 
moved further from the treacherous 
shore. Gradually the white sand 
mounted higher,—over the streets 
and the door-ways—over the win- 
dow-sills and the fountain—over 
the church-roof and the chimney- 
tops—until even the ravens were 
forced to flit. And thus, within the 
sand-hills by the water-side are pre- 
served all the relics of an antique 
community—the cottage, the foun- 
tain, the church, the belfry—in ca- 
pital preservation, no doubt, but 
not to be again employed in 
man’s use, unless hereafter they are 
laid bare by some new freak as 
fickle and capricious as the old. 
SHIRLEY. 


DE BAZANCOURT’S CRIMEAN EXPEDITION .* 


EW of our readers require to be 
told that a French account of 
the Crimean expedition has lately 
been published, and that it has not 
given much satisfaction to English- 
men. So warmly has the feeling of 
indignation been expressed on this 
side the water at a version of the 
story here considered very unfair 
and very mischievous!y untrue, that 
the Moniteur has announced that 
M. de Bazancourt’s work is not to 
be supposed to enjoy the sanction 
of the French Government. But we 
cannot all at once forget that this 
gentleman was sent to the Crimea 
by the French Minister of Public 
Instruction, for the express purpose 
of writing the history of the war, 
that he had access to all official 


* LI’ Expédition de Crimée jusqu’a la Prise de Sébastopol. 
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documents in the power of the 
French authorities to supply, and 
that his book was ultimately dedi- 
cated to the Emperor. If ever a 
historiographer held an official posi- 
tion and spoke officially, M.de Bazan- 
court may lay claim to the honour. 
His Government only disavow him 
because he has rather overdone his 
work, and made so very good a case 
for the French, that France is 
ashamed to adopt it. It is for- 
tunate that his misstatements are 
so glaring, his injustice to the 
English so transparent, that his 
superiors could not pretend to sup- 
port him. We may, at any rate, 
acquit him of having used any arts 
of concealment, and must own that, 
if deliberate falsification had been 
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Par le Baron de Bazancourt, Chargé de Mission en Crimée™ par 
S. Exc. le Ministre de I’ Instruction Publique. 
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Par le Baron de Bazancourt, Paris: 
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his object, he might easily have hurt 
us more by a more studied affecta- 
tion of frankness. We do not 
believe that he had any intention 
of traducing the English. His book 
is merely the efflorescence of a 
foolish vanity, which closed his eyes 
to the achievements of all but his 
own countrymen, and made him 
believe, or at least easily persuade 
himself, that if he mmm himself 
about French affairs exclusively, he 
was occupied with all that any sen- 
sible man could care about, and 
might be considered to be virtually 
writing all that was important in 
the Crimean expedition. 
His apologists say that he never 
rofessed to do anything more, that 
1e went to write the history of the 
French portion of the expedition, 
and that he has confined himself to 
describing what alone he could be 
sure of, as he had no means, and did 
not pretend to have any, of making 
himself acquainted with what hap- 
pened in the English camp. It is 
convenient to find out that such 
were his original intentions, and 
such the plan on which he acted. 
But how was any one to know that 
he did not propose to write the 
history of the whole expedition ? 
He calls his work the history of the 
expedition, not of the French por- 
tion of the expedition, and he men- 
tions the English as if he considered 
it his business to write about them. 
Let us put a parallel case. Suppose 
Sir George Grey had sent out Sir 
William Napier to write the history 
of the war; that it was known the 
Peninsular historian had passed five 
months in the Crimea, and had 
since had a year to arrange his 
materials ; that he obtained permis- 
sion from the Government to publish 
what he had written, and dedicated 
his book to Lord Panmure ;—sup- 
pose in this work, purporting in its 
title to be a history of the whole 
Crimean war, he made Lord Raglan 
the great man of the expedition, and 
represented St. Arnaud as a mere 
accessory to Lord Raglan’s great- 
ness ; suppose that, in relating the 
battles of the Alma and Inkermann, 
he were to follow the course of 
every English regiment, and dis- 
miss the French share in these 
actions, by saying that they dis- 
played their accustomed impe- 
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tuosity, but that it was very luck 
for them that they had the Englis 
there to do all the real work; sup- 
posing the whole space allotted to 
the achievements of the French 
between April and September of 
last year was two or three scanty 
pages, while a volume scarcely sut- 
ficed for a narrative of the fortunes 
of the English,—would not this have 
seemed a most unworthy affront put 
upon France by our Government, 
and should we not have expected 
Frenchmen to be indignant ? 

It is perfectly evident that M. de 
Bazancourt has only been repu- 
diated by his Government, and Lis 
original intentions have only been 
found to lie within a narrow goveenee 
by his apologists, because English- 
men have shown that they would 
not acquiesce in such a gross mis- 
representation and caricature of 
history going forth to the world 
with the stamp of authoritative ap- 
proval. And we think that it is 
still necessary to protest very 
strongly against the errors (to use a 
mild term) of M. de Bazancourt’s 
book; for errors, unless they meet 
with an immediate and decisive ex- 
posure, soon pass into the rank of 
accepted facts, and when once re- 
ceived into popular belief are not 
easily dispelled. We waited until 
M. de Bazancourt’s book was con- 
cluded before we noticed it, feeling 
that we could not judge it rightly 
until we had all before us. The 
second volume might have redeemed 
the first, and the inaccuracies of the 
account up to the death of St. 
Arnaud might have been attributed 
to the writer’s honest but mistaken 
enthusiasm for that general. But 
now that we see before us what 
M. de Bazancourt conceives a satis- 
factory and full account of the 
whole expedition, we can have the 
satisfaction of saying how entirely 
we disagree with him. 

Any one who wishes to judge M.de 
Bazancourt’s History fairly, should 
read attentively his previous work, 
published under the title of Cing 
Mois au Camp devant Sebastopol, 
and consisting of a series of letters 
addressed by him, while residing in 
the Crimea, to the Minister of the 
Interior. M.de Bazancourt passed 
five months in the French camp at 
the beginning of last year, and thus 
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acquired some knowledge of the 
topography of the siege, and of the 
nature of the operations. He also 
made acquaintance with many 
French officers, and picked up in- 
formation from them with great 
assiduity. He lived with an officer 
commanding in the French trenches, 
allowed balls to whistle by or near 
him without flinching, and thus saw 
the great spectacle to some advan- 
tage—as he expresses it, ‘J’etais 
aux premieres loges.’ In fact, he 
occupied as nearly as possible the 
sition of the correspondent of a 
eading journal. He was in the 

French army what Mr. Russell and 
his companions were in the English. 
He picked up whatever he could in 
the course of conversation, and 
jotted it down for future use. 
J’écoute tout ce que lon dit,’ he 
says, frankly enough; ‘j’¢cris tout 
ce que jeécoute. He gossiped 
about the Alma and Inkermann; he 
talked military talk with his military 
friends. The great men knew he 
was to write the history of the war, 
and naturally wished to stand well 
in his opinion. ‘J’espére,’ said Ge- 
neral Niel to him,—‘ J’espére que 
vous Cerivez de belles pages sur mes 
soldats.’ He learnt to know and 
take interest in the doings of many 
French regiments, and had, we have 
no doubt, as agreeable and instruc- 
tive a time as a civilian could ex- 
ae to have in that dreary winter. 

ut he knew no more of the English 
army than he might have done if he 
had stayed in Paris; not half so 
much, probably, for then he might 
have read the English papers. ‘He 
seems to have mixed with, or rather 
looked at, the English on two occa- 
sions,—once when he attended some 
races, and once when he was present 
at a review. In reference to the 
latter occasion he penned the fol- 
lowing paragraph, showing great 
—t and love of the beautiful, 

ut not indicating much anxiety to 
consider the English in a military 
point of view :— 

The picturesque and poetical side of 
the scene was the presence of Lord 
Raglan on the left of General Canrobert, 
and on his right Lord Radcliffe, the 
ambassador of Her Britannic Majesty at 
Constantinople. Next him was Lady 
Radcliffe, on horseback; and in a car- 
riage and pair were Miss Radcliffe and 
the wife of an English cavalry officer, — 
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a young lady with a pale complexion 
and black eyes, smiling sweetly in the 
midst of this warlike pageant, and 
seeming, as she lay back in easy repose, 
not even to hear the cannon which 
thundered so near her. A lady’s face is 
like a sunbeam here. 


These charming ladies, a few 
sporting officers, and a fixed notion 
that Lord Raglan was, generally 
speaking, in the way, and wanted 
putting down, make up the English 
art of M. de Bazancourt’s book. 

ow should he know any more? 
Did Mr. Russell know anything 
about the French camp? and how 
could the most ingenious French 
writer ascertain the circumstances 
of the English army, and catch the 
drift of — ——, ee 
olicy, by simply dining daily with 
: few French oMicora? Wo knees 
nothing about the English, and he 
cared nothing ; they were as little 
to him as the Turks were,—as little 
as an inhabitant of London is to his 
next-door neighbour, or the occu- 
pant of an oe is to the occu- 
pant of an adjoining box. The way 
in which he lived while in the 
Crimea quite explains why the men- 
tion of the English is so slight in 
his History, and how his account of 
the actions fought by the Allies reads 
like a gossiping story told at the 
mess-table of a French regiment. 
But his ignorance, however natural, 
is no excuse for the injustice with 
which he treats the English in a 
work written with as much leisure 
as he chose to allow himself,—written 
in Europe, claiming to speak with 
the voice of history, and to bear the 
prestige of official recognition. 

Besides noticing how slight was 
M. de Bazancourt’s acquaintance 
with the English portion of the ex- 
peditionary force, the reader of the 
Letters from the Camp may also 
study with advantage, as a guide to 
his estimate of the history, the style 
and general character of these 
epistles. M.de Bazancourt prides 
himself on his patriotic enthusiasm, 
and disavows anything like the 
coldness of a disinterested spectator. 
He writes in the grand style which 
the masters of modern French fic- 
tion have made familiar to us, and 
in many passages we might think 
we re fallen into the hands of 
Eugéne Sue or Alexandre Dumas. 
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He deseribes, for instance, his 
voyage to the Crimea, and mentions 
that he touched at Athens. He 
feels that he must rise to the occa- 
sion, and he excites our wonder and 
admiration by the following simple 
artifice of style :—‘ A une heure,’ he 
says, ‘nous touchdmes au Pireée, 
—le Pirée, Cest Athenes,—Athenes, 
c'est le souvenir de notre enfance.’ 
His fine language never fails him ; 
he is always working off some ir- 
genious explosion of sublime writing 
for the benefit of his friend the 
Minister of the Interior. ‘Be- 
lieve me,’ he says, speaking of 
the siege, ‘it is a work of giants, 
which can only be executed by 
hearts of brass ;’ which must have 
seemed a very necessary and unos- 
tentatious assurance in what pur- 
ports to be a private letter. He 
gives us the most telling and inte- 
resting little touches, which heighten 
the effect of his description in a 
wonderful way. He wishes to de- 


scribe the dreadful roar of artillery 
that preceded an attack, and he 
— Lord Radcliffe (as he calls 


) listening to it, seized with 
terror, and exclaiming ‘Mon Dieu!’ 
which is, it must be allowed, a 
considerable stroke of art. We 
are invited, throughout the book, 
to assist as at a theatrical enter- 
tainment, and are asked repeatedly 
to notice that the scene is worthy 
of the drama, and the drama of the 
scene. We, perhaps, in England 
should not consider this exactly the 
temper of a historian: but they do 
these things—shall we say better (?) 
—in France. 

With the light gained from reading 
this preliminary work, we will now 
turn to the History itself. And in 
doing so, we must acknowledge the 
pleasure we have derived from 
reading the Campaign of Sebas- 
topol, by Colonel Hamley, who 
writes unaflectedly, but with great 
clearness and life, such a story of 
the expedition as the reader of M. 
de Bazancourt’s book wants to have 
at hand. He puts the case of the 
English fairly, temperately, but with- 
out foolish reticence or mock mo- 
desty. The consequence of having 
a free press in England was that the 
worst that could be said of the army 
was said, and freely said, by those 
who had the ear of the public ; and 
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their statements were circulated over’ 
the Continent. It would have been 
impossible in England that the de- 
fects of our military system and 
the sufferings of our army should 
have been hushed up. What we 
lose by such openness in prestige 
with foreign nations, is abundantly 
repaid by the healthy conflict of 
publie opinion which is the life- 
lood of free governments, and 
which cannot exist where a veil of 
mystery shelters the faults of min- 
isters and the disasters of the nation. 
But we know nothing of the suffer- 
ings through which the French army 
passed; all its misfortunes were 
shrouded in a discreet secrecy ; and 
we are therefore doubly anxious 
that French writers, who are not 
permitted to say anything to the 
dispraise of France, should be made 
to adhere to rigid truth when they 
speak to the dispraise of England. 
We open the work and begin with 
the landing of the allies, and the 
anxious councils held to discuss the 
movements made necessary by the 
threatened fall of Silistria. There 
is an air of untruth about the whole 
narrative, and especially a constant 
depreciation of cos Raglan. M. 
de Bazancourt determined, honestly 
probably, that it was his duty to 
make St. Arnaud a hero, and he 
writes as if St. Arnaud were a great 
conqueror and Lord Raglan a raw 
ensign. The Marshal plans, and the 
Marshal orders, and the Marshal 
explains everything to everybody. 
When Silistria was expected to fall 
daily, and Shumla was threatened, 
Lord Raglanand Marshal St.Arnaud 
made a hasty expedition to inspect 
personally the scene of the war and 
the position of the Turks. On re- 
turning, St. Arnaud communicated 
with the Sultan. In the grand lan- 
guage of M. de Bazancourt, ‘The 
Marshal rendered an account of 
what he had seen at Varna and at 
Shumla. There were none of those 
vague observations—uncertain, ir- 
resolute, and timid—to which the 
Sultan had been so long accustomed. 
The language of the Marshal is rapid 
and trenchant.’ The Sultan had re- 
ceived for years past visit upon visit 
from Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, and 
had never hinted that he found that 
amiable diplomatist’s observations 
either vague or timid. Perhaps M. 
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de Bazancourt forgot the Lord Rad- 
cliffe who figured so strangely in his 
letters. St. Arnaud produced a 
great effect. It was, we are told, a 
sudden awakening from a traditional 
torpor—an electric flash, which gal- 
vanised, for amoment, the Sultan and 
his ministers. The next sentence we 
believe to be merely a poetical 
fiction. ‘Orders,’ M. de Bazan- 
court says, ‘ were immediately given 
that the resources of the empire 
should thenceforward be always at 
the disposal of the Marshal.’ Ifthe 
Sultan hind ever given such an absurd 
order, we feel sure that Lord Strat- 
ford would have dropped in for 
a morning call, within an hour's 
time. 

It is necessary, however, to ac- 
count for the indiepatable fact that 
St. Arnaud did not do much to save 
Silistria. And his panegyrist frankly 
admits that there was one thing 
which the conqueror had forgotten ; 
he had forgotten the difficulties of 
navigation. It had not occurred to 
him that to transport a large force 
in sailing vessels across the waters 
of the Euxine during the uncertain 
winds and weather of spring was a 
work of some trouble and time. 
‘Hope,’ our author remarks, ‘is 
often a bad logician.’ We should 
have expected a great general to 
calculate, not to hope. M. de Bazan- 
court, however, soon sees an open- 
ing to restore the balance of praise 
to St. Arnaud. The Marshal sent 
eleven steamers to gather the nu- 
merous ships detained by the con- 
trary winds and scattered apart 
from each other; and we have the 
following commendatory reflection 
appended to the statement of this 
incident. ‘The Marshal had hit 
upon the most difficult point of the 
expedition—the inevitable scattering 
of the transports;’ as if it was a 
work of unusual foresight, and re- 
quired the quick perception of ge- 
nius, to find out that when ships 
were scattered it was advisable to 
collect them together. 

The pompous and unmeaning 
remarks which are put into the 
mouth of St. Arnaud, and the 
thoughts and wishes attributed to 
him, are hardly credible, they are so 
childish and weak. We are told 
that the Marshal ‘ would have liked 
to enchain the waves, and restrain 
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the fatal breath of contrary winds : 
he would have wished to see numer- 
ous vessels throw at the same time 
upon the shore new divisions per- 
fectly armed.’ Wemight as well be 
told that the great man wished that 
regiments should spring out of bul- 
locks’ carcases. If St. Arnaud ever 
uttered such wishes, which we see 
no reason to believe, he was of a 
much more puerile character than 
was generally supposed. Even these 
wishes, however, would have been 
sensible in comparison with an 
opinion to which he is said to have 
given utterance, if he said it with 
the oracular solemnity with which 
it is introduced by M.de Bazancourt. 
‘France and England,’ said St. 
Arnaud, ‘ will be driven by the mere 
course of events to the inevitable 
necessity of successively augmenting 
the army in the East.’ In all pro- 
bability, all that M.de Bazancourt 
knew, and all that he really means 
to say, is that St. Arnaud thought 
the allied forces must be increased 
to produce any great results ; a very 
obvious and very simple thought, 
but affording slender material for 
the melodramatic fictions of the his- 
torian. It is, therefore, dressed up, 
and though the instance is a trifling 
one, it yet shows what is the style 
of dressing employed by M. de 
Bazancourt. 

The leading features of Marshal 
St. Arnaud’s character are trans- 
parent on the face of every docu- 
ment written by him. He was a 
brave enthusiastic general, excitable 
by nature, and with his excitability 
heightened by disease,—a man fond 
of spveaking of himself,—vain and 
overbearing, but with fine and 
generous qualities that made him 
many friends. What we have to 
complain of in all that portion of 
M. de Bazancourt’s history whieh 
relates to events previous to St. 
Arnaud’s death is that he makes no 
attempt to rectify the impression 
which would probably be gained 
from reading only what St. Arnaud 
wrote and said. Perhaps in the 
despatches of a commander-in-chief 
to his own government we may 
expect to find that he speaks of him- 
self and his own troops as the only 
important part of an allied force; 
but a historian should not adopt 
this language, and should balance 
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the words of one commander by 
those which he may know, or must 
necessarily infer, were employed by 
the other. When St. Arnaud wrote 
home to the French Minister of War 
in the first person, and said ‘I see 
difficulties,’ or ‘I have determined,’ 
or ‘I shall move the army,’ M. de 
Bazancourt might have been sure 
that a despatch something similar, 
although probably less egotistical, 
was sent by Lord Raglan to the 
Duke of Newcastle. The historian 
should therefore speak as if all the 
operations decided on were as much 
due to one commander as the other, 
unless he is prepared to show that 
this was not the case. But M. de 
Bazancourt had no despatches but 
those of St. Arnaud, and he was 
personally a great admirer of that 
general; and he therefore uses St. 
Arnaud’s expressions without any 
qualification. It is mere trifling to 
say that this is all he pretends to 
do ; he pretends to write the histo 

of the war. What would a Frenc 

critic say if he were to read that 
Lord Raglan gave orders for the 
Crimean expedition, Lord Raglan 
explained his views to the French, 
which they acted on immediately, 
or that Lord Raglan provided for 
every emergency that the allied force 
would be likely to encounter? In 
M. de Bazancourt’s narrative Lord 
Raglan is thrown completely into 
the shade, partly because he did 
not bluster and fume, and talk about 
himself, and partly because M. de 
Bazancourt had no access to Lord 
Raglan’s papers. Why should we 
suppose that Lord Raglan ever held 
an inferior position to St. Arnaud ? 
He was the older general, as much 
beloved by his army as the French 
commander could have been by the 
French army, in command of a force 
slightly superior to St. Arnaud’s, 
and having the control over a much 
larger number of transports. As a 
matter of fact, we know, first, that 
it was Lord Raglan who throughout 
advocated, and even insisted, on the 
Crimeanexpedition, whileSt.Arnaud 
was long doubtful; and, secondly, 
that the point of debarcation in the 
Crimea was settled in accordance 
with Lord Raglan’s, not St. Arnaud’s, 
opinion. This does not look as if, 
when important questions had to be 
decided, iat Raglan was a cipher. 
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We will give one or two specimens 
of the manner in which prominence is 
iven unwarrantably to St. Arnaud. 
o their great surprise the allied 
generals learnt that the Russians 
had raised the siege of Silistria, and 
had recrossed the Danube. Lord Rag- 
lan learnt this as well as St. Arnaud, 
and had probably some feelings on 
the subject ; was disappointed, per- 
haps, and anxious as to the future 
not only of his own army, but of the 
whole allied force. But he is not 
even alluded to; and from the lan- 
guage of M.de Bazancourt a reader 
would hardly suppose that the Eng- 
lish were at Varna. His remarks 
are as follows :— 


The Marshal was greatly depressed. 
He foresaw the lethargy which inaction 
would soon impose upon the troops at 
Varna. The value of a first battle, of a 
first victory, would be inestimable ; and 
an opportunity of encountering the 
Russians under such favourable circum- 
stances could not again present itself 
for a long time. The more he regarded 
the position in which he was placed by 
this unexpected turn of events, the 
greater his uneasiness. His health, 
which was sustained only by a per- 
petual fever of activity, was visibly and 
painfully affected. 

‘I cannot recover from the blow 
given me by this shameful retreat of the 
Russians,’ writes he. ‘I had them 
within reach; I should infallibly have 
beaten them ;—driven them into the 
Danube. Now, we are plunged again 
into uncertainty. I am, as yet, igno- 
rant where they are, what they are 
doing, or what they intend to do.’ 


After the long and unavoidable 
delay which kept the allies at Var- 
na so much beyond their original 
intention, everything was at last pre- 
_ for the expedition, and M. de 

azancourt thus opens the chapter 
in which this new phase of his sub- 
ject is to be described. The extract 
may serve to illustrate the way in 
which England is generally men- 
tioned by M. de Bazancourt, the 
exclusive attention given to St. 
Arnaud, and the author’s inflated 
and pretentious style :— 


All indecision is overcome, all obsta- 
cles surmounted ; the day of departure 
is fixed, and France and England are 
about to confide their destinies to the 
waves of the sea. 

The health of the Marshal, visibly 
affected by his incessant struggles 
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against pestilence and fire,—against 
hostile wills and opposing counsels,— 
seems now to assume a fresh vitality. 

He feels the heavy responsibility 
which lies upon him; and entreats 
Heaven to accord him, for but a few 
days, the strength of his earlier years. 

If his inmost thoughts find room for 
apprehensions, if he fears the uncer- 
tainties against which he has for two 
months struggled hand-to-hand, he hides 
it from every one, and bears about the 
camp a calm and smiling countenance, 
upon which all seem to read a presage 
of victory. 

What matter those hazards of the 
sea which a tempest may create ;— 
what matter the elements unchained ;— 
what matter enemies to combat, were 
they a hundred times more numerous 
than both armies combined !—He is in 
haste to fly this detested spot, em- 
poisoned by a deadly epidemic! Better 
that the soldiers die beneath the cannon 
than devoured by the pestilence. He 
mourns those brave men, those daring 
soldiers, who sleep by hundreds beneath 
this foreign soil; he feels that in this 
daily inaction, in this inglorious struggle 
with Death, discouragement may reach 
the boldest heart. ‘Thousands of men 
have already disappeared, at Gallipoli, 
at the Pireus, at Varna, and in the 
Dobrudscha; and the standard of 
France has not yet been displayed 
before the enemy. 

That which hastened this daring ex- 
pedition, that was to give so much 
glory to our arms; that which caused 
the counsels of prudence to be opposed 
and rejected ; that which gave courage 
to dare everything, to attempt every- 
thing—was that the army was being 
destroyed at Varna ;—tbhat it was im- 
perative, at all hazards, to go forward, 
and to confide in the destiny of France, 
and the protection of Heaven. 

They advanced,—they believed,— 
they dared! The Alma, the Inker- 
mann, the Bridge of Traktir, and 
Sebastopol have shown it !—‘ The 
future’ always belongs to the cause of 
right. 

We must pass over all that pre- 
cedes the battle of the Alma, as we 
have not space to notice M. de Ba- 
zancourt’s account of the outbreak 
of cholera, the fruitless expedition 
of the French into the Dobrudscha, 
and the fire of Varna. These ob- 
stacles were quite enough to account 
for the apparent procrastination of 
the Commanders-in-chief. At last 
the die was cast, and the vast force 
moved across the Euxine. M. de 
Bazancourt forbears all criticism as 
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he tells us, because he does not aim 
at being more than a chronicler ; 
but even a chronicler might have 
taken occasion to point out how 
great had been the efforts, and how 
enormous must have been the re- 
sources of Great Britain, to provide 
so large a portion as she did of the 
means of transport. Let us, how- 
ever, omit all that happened pre- 
viously, and come to the account of 
the battle of the Alma. It is this 
which has mortified Englishmen 
more than any other portion of M. 
de Bazancourt’s work. He is here 
even more unfair to the English 
army than he has elsewhere shown 
himself. 

We do not at all wish to gloss 
over the failings of the military au- 
thorities of England, or to deny 
that our portion of the Crimean 
army was, from the first, insuffi- 
ciently supplied with means of land 
transport and medical stores. There 
was much less done for our troops 
than we had aright to expect ; great 
carelessness, and great want of fore- 
sight. We must not allow our in- 
dignation at M. de Bazancourt’s 
book to persuade us that there 
was no fault to be found 
with the management of the Eng- 
lish army. But whatever cause of 
censure there may have been, it was, 
at any rate, quite unconnected with 
the battle of the Alma. The charges 
brought against us by M. de Bazan- 
court have little or nothing to do 
with the charges we could bring 
against our home authorities. To 
his account of the battle, we have to 
offer two principal objections. He 
attacks the English for an error 
which, if committed, was totally im- 
material ; and he omits to notice the 
part they played in the fight itself. 

The statement of M. de Bazan- 
court is this: —‘On the 17th of 
September a delay was caused by 
the English; an enormous quan- 
tity of impediments retarded their 
operations indefinitely. On the 
18th a fresh delay proceeded from 
the same cause. The Marshal re- 
solved, come what might, to march 
the following day. On the roth 
the armies crossed the Bulganak, 
and were ordered to encamp be- 
tween that river and the Alma. 
At five o'clock in the afternoon, 
St. Arnaud held a meeting of the 
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French generals at his tent, and 
explained the plan of the coming 
battle, informing them that the right 
wing of the as line, under Gene- 
ral Bosquet, was to set out at half- 

st five the following morning ; the 
eft wing formed by the English, 
who were to execute a flank move- 
ment at six, and the centre at seven. 
In the evening, Colonel Trochu was 
sent to Lord Raglan, who agreed 
expressly to the hour of departure. 
At half-past five on the 2oth, Bos- 
quet’s division moved as had been 
arranged, but even at half-past six 
no movement was made on the side 
of the English army. General Can- 
robert, astonished at this, hastened 
to Prince Napoleon, and both pro- 
ceeded towards the division of Sir 
de Lacy Evans. We are told that— 


They found the English General in 
his tent. When Prince Napoleon and 
General Canrobert explained to him 
their astonishment at a delay which 
might gravely compromise the success 
of the day ;— 

‘I have received no orders,’ replied 
Sir De Lacy Evans. 

There was, evidently, a misunder- 
standing. Before obtaining the key to 
this enigma, it was most urgent to 
arrest the march of Bosquet’s division, 
which, performing its movement alone, 
might be crushed. 

General Canrobert proceeded, with- 
out losing an instant, to the Marshal. 
The latter was already on horseback, 
and had quitted his bivouac, placed 
behind the lines. Directly he was in- 
formed of what was passing, he sent an 
officer of the Staff, the Commandant 
Renson, to tell General Bosquet to halt, 
and to wait for the English troops, who 
were retarded. 

During this time, Colonel Trochu 
started, at the utmost speed of his 
horse, for the English Head-Quarters. 
It was then seven o'clock. But go 
rapidly as he might, the Colonel having 
nearly two leagues to traverse, over un- 
even ground, occupied by the bivouacs 
of the troops, his ride occupied half an 
hour. The English troops, through 
whose lines the Aide-de-Camp of the 
Marshal passed, were still in their tents, 
and in no respect prepared for the march 
agreed upon. 

Lord Raglan, however, was on horse- 
back when Colonel Trochu reached the 
Head-Quarters. 

‘My Lord,’ said the latter, ‘the 
Marshal thought, after what you did 
me the honour of saying, last night, that 
your troops, forming the left wing of 
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the line of battle, were to have marched 
forward at six o'clock.’ 

‘I am now giving my orders,’ replied 
Lord Raglan. ‘ We are preparing, and 
are about to march ; a part of my troops 
did not reach the camp until very late 
in the night.’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake, my Lord,’ added 
the Colonel, ‘be speedy ; every minute 
of delay takes from us a chance of 
success. 

‘Go and say to the Marshal,’ an- 
swered Lord Raglan, ‘that at this 
moment orders are despatched along the 
whole line.’ . 

And then comes the statement 
of the consequences of the delay ; 
a statement, we think, founded alto- 
= on a misconception. M. de 

azancourt says that all these unex- 
pected delays, and the indecision in 
the movements which would neces- 
sarily be their result, no longer per- 
mitted the execution of the plan of 
battle, as it had been originally con- 
ceived. The Russian army, instead 
of being surprised by a rapid ma- 
neeuvre, as should have been the 
ease, had time to make its disposi- 
tions, while watching from the sum- 
mits of the heights the movements 
of our army, which advanced in the 
midst of an immense plain. He then 
goes on to say that the enemy were 
thus able to see that the attack of 
Bosquet was only a secondary one, 
and that the real struggle would be 
on the Russian centre and right, 
and that the Russian forces were 
moved accordingly. 

There are many errors in this ac- 
count. In the first place the English 
were not delayed by carrying too 
much baggage. They did not even 
take their knapsacks, but only a few 
of the most necessary articles se- 
lected from the knapsack, a great 
coat and blanket. That the English 
were not ready to march so soon as 
the French is true, but the cause 
assigned by M. de Bazancourt was 
not the real cause. They took the 
least possible amount of baggage. 
Secondly, M. de Bazancourt omits 
to notice that, after dusk on the 19th, 
the English left was threatened, 
and that wing had to fall back 
so as to rest on the Bulganak. 
This may have been a cause why on 
the next morning the English left 
was not so forward as was expected. 
Thirdly, the fact of the delay on the 
2oth is questionable. ‘The next 
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morning,’ says Colonel Hamley, ‘we 
were under arms early, but did not 
move for some time: a report went 
about that a general action was to 
be fought that day: between nine 
and ten we advanced.’ Mr. Woods 
says, ‘Before daybreak on the 
morning of the 20th, the troops 
turned out silently. The French 
were in motion long before the 
English ; but, instead of advancing, 
they merely closed up so as to join 
our right wing. Both armies were 
formed up in marching order at 
about six o'clock.’ But whether 
there was a delay or not was wholly 
immaterial. The notion that the 
Russians could be taken by surprise, 
or that any important manceuvre 
unseen by them could possibly be 
effected, is refuted in a moment b 
the configuration of the battle-field. 
The very strength of the Russian 
position consisted in this, that the 
allies, come when they might, 
must carry it in the teeth of a for- 
midable artillery, posted so that 
there could be no eseape from it. 
If the armies had looked each other 
in the face for a week, the diffi- 
culties of the attack would have 
been just the same, no greater and 
no less. There was only one way to 
win the battle, and that was by 
sheer hard, downright fighting, and 
in this way it was that the battle 
was won. That under any circum- 
stances the Russians would have 
thought that General Bosquet’s 
division was to make the principal 
attack, climbing, as it had to do, up 
a steep side of a cliff, and little sup- 
ported by artillery, is a very strange 
———- for a military historian. 
iven on M. de Bazancourt’s own 
showing, the effect of the blunder of 
the English was very seriously to 
increase the severity of the task 
that lay before them, and we might 
therefore have expected that the 
prominent part in the description 
of the fight itself would have been 
given to the English. On the con- 
trary they are scarcely mentioned 
at all, while the fortunes of the 
different French regiments engaged 
are minutely chronicled. ‘The 
lateral movement of the right wing 
of our army had,’ we are told, ‘ an 
immense influence upon the result 
of the day: it is therefore impor- 
tant to follow it in all its details.’ 
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We have accordingly a long account 
of all the adventures which Bosquet 
and his division encountered. It is 
a tale that is well worth telling, and 
we can never tire of hearing how 
ardently and how successfully the 
French worked, how nimbly they 
scaled the heights, and by what pro- 
digious efforts of daring and strength 
they mounted twelve pieces of 
artillery on the height that com- 
manded the Russian left. But, as 
M. de Bazancourt observes, this 
was only one phase of the great 
drama: he is pleased therefore to 
give us another phase also, but it is 
the phase of Canrobert’s division. 
If it were not for his melo-dramatic 
style, which renders it uncertain 
whether he is ever speaking exactly 
the truth, this record of the achieve- 
ments of the French army would in 
itself be highly interesting. But, 
unfortunately, the English phases 
are omitted, and we cannot pardon 
an official history of the Alma which 
overlooks the doings of the English. 
It is even insinuated that the French 
saved the English from a defeat, 
and we have a romantic scene in 
which St. Arnaud cries, ‘ Allons aux 
Anglais,’ and spurs his horse wildly 
to the spot where the English are 
suffering. 

M. de Bazancourt takes a sort of 
general survey of what the English 
did in the action, and is not at all 
sparing of the praise which he 
thinks their due. He speaks of 
their firmness, their coolness, their 
unbroken resolution ; but he always 
speaks as if a Frenchman, being so 
much superior, could afford to be 
patronizing. He thus, for instance, 
contrasts the behaviour of the two 
armies at the Alma :— 


The distinctive genius of the French 
and English nations, and the individual 
character of each people, were strikingly 
manifested on this occasion. While our 
soldiers and our artillery dashed forward, 
borne on by an irresistible impulse, 
surmounting all obstacles, and climbing 
with desperate activity the steepest 
precipices, our allies, in admirable 
line of battle, marched with their usual 
step, extinguishing the fire of the for- 
midable positions which they had to 
carry, without slackening or accelerating 
their march,—and facing every difficulty 
in front, rather than seeking to attack 
it in flank. An heroic error, which 
inscribes glorious names upon the page 
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of history, but inscribes them wpon the 
records of the dead. 

Now, what is meant by talking 
of an heroic error? M. de Bazan- 
court himself states, that the nature 
of the ground was such that no 
flank operation could be attempted 
on the left of the allied army: there 
was nothing to do but to go straight 
forward. The Alma had to be 
crossed, and the Russian guns were 
planted so as to command certain 
spots at which an enemy who wished 
to cross the river must expose him- 
self. After the river was crossed, 
the English had no option but to 
attempt to take the great battery in 
front of them, and they carried it at 
the point of the bayonet. The 
English artillery, and particularly 
Turner’s battery, did take the 
Russian centre and guns in reverse. 
It was nota battle that the greatest 
of generals could have won by his 
generalship. It was a trial of pluck, 
of moral and physical strength, and 
the English were probably the only 
troops in Europe that could or 
would have gone up the hill-side of 
the Alma. The French did a great 
many things during the war that 
we did not do, and which we may 
much admire them for doing, but 
the English bore the brunt of the 
first battle, of the battle that per- 
mitted the allies to occupy the 
Crimea; and we cannot he a 
foreign historian, writing apparently 
under the sanction of his govern- 
ment, to slur over the achievements 
of our troops, and prattle about our 
immobility and our heroic errors. 

The battle of the Almawas quickl 
followed by the death of St. Arnaud. 
He had long been dying, but energy 
and the love of duty kept him alive. 
He struggled with great endurance 
and great courage. At times, as 
M. de Bazancourt rhetorically ex- 
presses it, ‘the malady, like a con- 
scious being, seemed to retire before 
so much courage and so much resis- 
tance.’ He lived long enough to 
agree with Lord Raglan on the 
march to the southern side of Sebas- 
topol; ‘a strategic movement,’ we 
are informed, ‘ which was not with- 
out danger; but sudden decision 
and audacious resolution were the 
instincts of the Marshal.’ Lord 
Raglan is not mentioned as having 
contributed in the slightest degree 
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to the decision. We have a very 
detailed account of St. Arnaud’s 
death, and also of the voyage made 
by his widow, of the mourning at 
Constantinople, of the shirts worn 
by the oarsmen of the caique ap- 
propriated to the Maréchale, of how 
the declining sun, as the vessel 
—,. the body passed the Im- 
perial Palace on the Bosphorus, 
‘shed over this immense panorama 
its empurpled rays, and gave to this 
last adieu—this last souvenir—a 
tinge of pure and admirable poetry ;’ 
we have a description of the funeral 
at Paris, and the condolences ad- 
dressed to the widow by the Em- 
paws all which matters are pro- 
ably of very great interest to the 
friends and relations of St. Arnaud, 
but scarcely belong to a history of 
the Crimean expedition. 

The French Minister of War, who 
was asked to aid in giving M. de Ba- 
zancourt facilities for writing his 
history, pronounced his anticipation 
that the work would be toute nation- 
ale. He made a very good guess : 
nothing could be more national, if 
it is national to forget everything 
but your own nation. When the 
Baron has brought us to Sebastopol, 
and inteohesel us to the siege 
operations, he has a burst of fine 
writing appropriate to the occasion, 
in which this kind of national feeling 
is highly conspicuous. ‘Is it not 
curious,’ he writes, ‘to follow this 
siege day by day: to witness its 
birth, its growth; to see it develop 
itself ae the roar of the cannon 
and the rattle of the musketry, and 
progress to the day when our tri- 
umphant eagles made their swoop 
upon Sebastopol, and planted upon 
the ruins of the conquered town the 
flag of France?’ 

In the account of the ineffectual 
cannonade of the 17th October, M. 
de Bazancourt writes as if the French 
and English batteries were equally 
successful or unsuccessful; the fact 
being, that the French batteries 
were silenced long before the En- 
glish ceased to fire, and that after- 
wards the efforts of the latter were 
sustained, not so much with a hope 
of seriously injuring the works of 
the enemy, as from a wish to lighten 
the force directed against the French. 
On the narrative of the famous Ba- 
laklava charge of the Light Cavalry, 
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we have not much to remark, except 
that M. de Bazancourt, having a 
romantic incident to relate, is here 
more anxious than ever to tell the 
story like a popular romance-writer. 
He informs us that, on receiving 
the order to charge, and learning 
it was imperative, Lord Cardigan 
bowed his head in token of obe- 
dience, and took his place at the 
head of his brigade. He then threw 
a look of profound sadness over the 
splendid squadron whom an inevit- 
able death was about so soon to deci- 
mate, and spurred his horse to a 
gallop, exclaiming, ‘Hn avant, le 
dernier des Cardigans!’ This is quite 
worthy of Dumas,and cannot be given 
in English, because the difficulty of 
supposing that any English noble- 
man would make himself 80 exqui- 
sitely absurd as to shout out about 
himself, ‘ Forward, the last of the 
Cardigans!’ is too great for us to 
bring this trick of dramatic art down 
to the level of anything like reality. 
‘Captain Nolan,’ M. de Bazancourt 
continues, ‘ was one of the first who 
fell, carrying with him to his grave 
the key of the fatal enigma;’ and 
then ‘the Russians, stupefied at 
first by this act of desperate au- 
dacity, soon formed in ranks four 
deep, and men and horses dashed 
against the living rampart.’ But 
we need not go on; for every one 
knows the story, and every one who 
a read Monte Christo knows the 
style. 

The battle of Inkermann is told 
in a better and fairer manner than 
any other event of the war. It is 
not told as a historian would tell it 
who could have collected all the 
necessary materials, as far greater 
precision is requisite before we can 
allow that the history of the struggle, 
on the part of the English, is satis- 
factory. Still, we have nothing to 
object to as unjust in M. de Bazan- 
court’s narrative. It is unquestion- 
able that the Russians had every 
reason to suppose that they would 
win the battle; and that, heroic as 
was the resistance of our troops, the 
expectations of the enemy must have 
been fulfilled, had not Bosquet with 
his African troops come up exactly 
at the critical moment. The En- 
glish were overpowered, when the 
Zouaves, the Chasseurs, and the 
Algerines changed the fortune of 
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the day. They were, however, most 
effectually assisted by the two 18- 
pounders which Lord Raglan ordered 
Colonel Dickson to bring up to op- 
pene the Russian batteries on Shell 
Lill, and which were managed by 
that officer with such great judgment 
and success. We are bound to say 
that M. de Bazancourt, in this part 
of his work, speaks of the English 
as highly as they deserved, and 
claims for the French no more than 
every one acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of the battle must accord 
them. We should think it an in- 
vidious remark, were it not justified 
by his usual want of candour; but 
it is obvious that Inkermann is the 
occasion on which it was the easiest 
for a writer to be fair whose work 
was toute nationale; since the more 
he spoke of the courage and cool- 
ness of the English, the more he 
enhanced the service rendered by 
the French in giving assistance at 
the very moment when that courage 
and coolness were proving ineffec- 
tual. 

A French writer would not be 
likely to enter with any great par- 
ticularity into the history of the 
winter before Sebastopol. An offli- 
cial silence is eet on all who 
would naturally speak of the calami- 
ties of war. And although the 
French army suffered severely, we 
do not think there is any reason to 
suppose that it suffered as ours did. 
It was supported by the immense 
number of fresh men which the 
large standing army of France ena- 
bled her constantly to throw in ; and 
also by the easy access for supplies 
afforded by the Bay of Kamiesch. It 
was unfortunate that, at the time 
the siege began, the English had a 
slight numerical superiority, and 
they therefore undertook the more 
difficult part of the operations. Had 
the place fallen on the 17th of Oc- 
tober this would have been a very 
good arrangement; but, as the in- 
tended attack of that day was frus- 
trated, the English were not strong 
enough to do what they had under- 
taken to do, as there were no re- 
serves of men at home ready to 
support those in the Crimea. This 


was the primary cause of the terrible 
sufferings in our camp during that 
winter. We gain no new informa- 
tion from M. de Bazancourt as to 
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the condition of the French, and he 
seems rather inclined to pass lightly 
over the matter. He is copious in 
his stories of the small incidents 
that diversified the monotony of the 
French work ; and gives the tale of 
every sortie from or against the 
French camp. He thinks it neces- 
sary, however, to apulogise for this, 
and to defend the minuteness of his 
chronicle. ‘Would it,’ he says, 
‘have been just to disinherit of all 
souvenir this part of our subject in 
order to approach faster than Pro- 
vidence had ordained towards the 
grand drama which was afterwards 
to be enacted?’ The odd fancy here 
embodied, that it would be scarcely 
decent to go faster than Providence, 
reminds us, that throughout M. de 
Bazancourt’s work, he makes the 
most extraordinary references to the 
Deity ; and introduces a deus ex 
maching in the freest manner. 
Heaven is always arranging for the 
glory of the French, and is ever 
coupled with the star of France as 
a recognised source of success. 
Returning spring made possible 
the renewal of serious operations. 
The fire was opened from the French 
and English batteries on the morn- 
ing of the oth of April; its effects, 
however, were scarcely adequate to 
the preparations, for although M. 
de Bazancourt assures us that the 
results obtained were highly satis- 
factory, because some ambuscades 
were destroyed which had caused 
considerable loss, yet this is scarcely 
all that might have been expected 
from the play of five hundred guns. 
Whatever other fruit the attempt 
may have had, it at any rate showed 
more plainly than ever that the siege 
was a task of great difficulty, and 
made the allies reflect anxiously on 
all the other ways of opposing the 
enemy which seemed open to them. 
We quite agree with M. de Bazan- 
court, that it is at this point of the 
campaign that we most clearly trace 
the evils of a divided command. 
But the way in which he puts his 
opinion is, & saying that Canrobert 
was hampered by Lord Raglan. The 
converse is at any rate equally true; 
Lord Raglan was hampered by Can- 
robert; and there was one occasion— 
that of the first expedition to Kertch 
—on which Lord Raglan had real 
ground of complaint, for the force, 
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after sailing according to an agree- 
ment made between the two eom- 
manders, was recalled because Can- 
robert received orders for the trans- 
port of French troops from Con- 
stantinople. It was perhaps the 
true policy of the allies, supposing 
a speedy capture of Sebastopol to 
have been a gain, that they should 
commence operations in the field, 
and cut off the supplies of the be- 
sieged. But there was a difference 
of opinion as to what these opera- 
tions should be; whether the basis 
of attack should be from the side of 
Eupatoria, or that of Aloutcha. It 
is now well known that the Em- 
peror of the French strongly advo- 
cated the latter plan, and M. de 
Bazancourt inserts a long and in- 
teresting letter from the Emperor 
to the French general, in which the 
advantages of following his system 
of attack are ably pointed out. But 
there could not be a better instance 
than this of the erroneous method 
on which M. de Bazancourt’s book 
is written; for he professes not to 
criticise, but only to state facts ; and 
not having any document before 
him urging the advisability of any 
other plan of operations, he gives 
us the Emperor's letter by itself, 
without any comment except that 
of a few flattering remarks to the 
following effect:—‘ This plan¥ he 
says, ‘in which are strikingly dis- 
played the powers of a commanding 
genius, anticipated all contingencies, 
weighed all resources, and with a 
searching glance discovered all ob- 
stacles in order to displace or over- 
come them.’ Toread M. de Bazan- 
court’s account, it might seem as if 
no possible objection could be raised 
to the Emperor’s plan; that the 
consensus of military judges pro- 
nounced it perfect, and that Lord 
Raglan had nothing to say against 
it, but simply opposed it out of 
obstinacy and pigheadedness. We 
are told that Lord Raglan ‘had a 
decided dislike’ to the plan of ope- 
rating on the exterior, and that it 
was evident Lord Raglan yielded, 
where he did yield, from weariness 
of discussion, and not from con- 
viction, and that the consequence 
was, that at each instant and in 
every question of detail the tacit 
opposition of his mind made itself 
felt.’ We do not know how M, de 
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Bazancourt comes to think himself 
warranted in saying that Lord Rag- 
lan yielded because he felt bored by 
talking, for there is no reference 
given to any authority, French or 
English, for the statement; but it 
is very improbable in itself, and we 
should not believe it without the 
amplest proof. That Lord Raglan 
was a man who, because he got 
tired of discussion, would sacrifice 
two armies by assenting to what he 
thought an unwise course, is contra- 
dicted by every action of his life. 

M. de Bazancourt proceeds to say 
that Canrobert, finding union im- 
possible, and anxious to give com- 
plete authority to one commander, 
actually offered to Lord Raglan to 
give up to him, the English general, 
the supreme command. His lord- 
ship, we are told, was for an instant 
astonished at this proposition; and 
the reason of his astonishment, 
which we should have thought ex- 
tremely natural, is kindly stated by 
the author to have been, that in this 
roposition ‘ there was a self-denial 
or the public good often difficult 
for even the most elevated minds.’ 
Lord Raglan could not, it seems, 
understand the conduct of a gene- 
rous man; and besides, ‘he trembled 
at the responsibility.” He might 
also, perhaps, wonder whether Can- 
robert’ had any business to put 
himself under the orders of his col- 
league without the permission of his 
Emperor. But we are told that 
Lord Raglan accepted the offer. 
His first order as generalissimo was, 
that the French troops should un- 
dertake to occupy and defend the 
English trenches. But his tenure 
of office as supreme commander was 
a very short one, for Canrobert re- 
fused to obey this order, and Lord 
Raglan descended at once to the 
position of an equal. We are equally 
at a loss to believe or to deny this 
strange story, for we have no means 
of testing its truth ; but it certainly 
is not wonderful that, if it were true, 
there should have arisen, as M. de 
Bazancourt states, considerable cool- 
ness between the generals. Lord 
Raglan could scarcely work in har- 
mony with a man who offered to 
obey him, and then disputed his 
first order. 

As a punishment, perhaps, for the 
contumacy of Loot Raglan, the 
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English are scarcely mentioned 
again in M. de Bazancourt’s history. 
Pelissier succeeded Canrobert, and 
was ordered by the Emperor to act 
entirely in concurrence with Lord 
Raglan, and thenceforward the siege 
was prosecuted vigorously. But 
M. de Bazancouré devotes himself 
wholly to the chronicle of the 
French army, and he is most minute 
in his descriptions and most grand 
in his Homeric flights of language. 
It is of course perfectly true that 
the much larger force of the French, 
and the easier nature of the opera- 
tions assigned to them, gave them a 
prominence in the latter part of the 
campaign which we should think it 
very foolish to deny. But it will 
scarcely be believed that even a 
French writer of M. de Bazancourt’s 
stamp could seriously think that the 
English deserve to have no larger a 
part in the history of the last three 
months of the siege, than that which 
he assigns them. We will extract 
the whole account given of the two 
attacks of the English on the Redan; 
they will not fill up much space. 

Here is the account of the 18th 
of June :— 


Scarcelv, at the given signal, had the 
English columns shown themselves out- 
side the trenches, when they were re- 
ceived by a terrible fire of grape and 
musketry, which from the commence- 
ment paralysed their attack. Still these 
heroic columns strove to execute their 
movement, and to reach the Great Redan, 
which they were to invade at three points. 
But even their noble efforts could not 
overcome the fire that mowed down 
whole battalions. Already Sir John 
Campbell, a chief dear to the army, had 
fallen mortally wounded. Colonels Shad- 
forth and Yea had been killed, and near 
them many officers and gallant soldiers, 


And here the account of the 8th of 
September :— 


General McMahon maintained himself 
definitively in the Malakoff. The mo- 
ment was therefore come, to commence 
the attack of the Great Redan, confided 
to the valour of our allies. General 
Pelissier gave signal to General Simpson, 
by hoisting the national colours, at a 
point previously agreed upon. It was 
not yet two o'clock. 

The Light Division formed the head of 
the column ; the troops of the Second 
Division, designated for the assault, im- 
mediately followed. All the dispositions 
for the attack had been concerted be- 
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tween Lieutenant-General Markham and 
General Codrington. 

The moment the signal was perceived, 
our allies, eagerly awaiting the combat, 
advanced under a terrible fire of grape 
towards the salient part of the Redan, 
where the artillery had made a breach. 
The English columns had nearly two 
hundred yards to traverse. The whole 
ground was speedily strewn with dead, 
without the advance of the intrepid 
column being arrested for a moment. 
When it had reached the crown of the 
moat, the ladders were placed ; and our 
allies, climbing the parapet of the Redan, 
soon penetrated the salient angle. But 
here, they found before them only a 
vast space riddled with the balls of the 
enemy, who took shelter in the distant 
traverses, For more than an hour the 
English, in no way daunted, struggled 
to maintain themselves against the mur- 
derous storm that showered on them 
from every part; those who arrived 
scarcely réplacing those who fell. It 
was after the most desperate resistance, 
after prolonged, useless, and bloody 
efforts, that they at length decided to 
evacuate the Redan. 

The list of dead was long and mourn- 


ful. 


These are the only occasions in 
which the English are mentioned, 
and certainly this is not a large 
share of a narrative which extends 
over two hundred octavo pages. 
M. de Bazancourt’s history gets 
more and more towfe nationale as 
it goes on, and we do not care to 
follow him through this portion of 
his book. If he likes to glorify 
France, he is quite welcome ; and 
France has very solid claims to 
glory won from the campaign of 
Sebastopol. Frenchmen, who can 
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endure his style—and he has many 
rivals among French historians and 
novelists in rhetorical clap-trap and 
frigid conceits—will find it interest- 
ing to read this record of the 
triumphs of the French army, the 
performances of the different regi- 
ments, and the lives of French 
officers. But to enter on a subject 
so purely French is beside our pre- 
sent purpose, which is to show how 
unfair this chronicle is to England, 
and how unfortunate it would be 
were this accepted generally as the 
account of the war. We must oppose 
untrue versions of recent history at 
once, and may then hope that truth 
will prevail. It is something that 
already the Moniteur has in a manner 
repudiated M. de Bazancourt, and 
that his English translator is forced 
to seek a cover for the offences of the 
author in the pretence that he never 
even proposed to do England justice. 
We must fairly confess that the 
French Emperor has, on all possible 
occasions and in all possible ways, 
shown himself anxious to carry out 
the alliance in an honest and loyal 
spirit, and has never put forward 
any claim that could wound the 
susceptibilities of this country. To 
have really sanctioned M. de Bazan- 
court’s work would have been the 
one exception to his policy; and 
we may therefore confidently hope 
that his sanction was only given, so 
far as it was given, while the spirit 
and tendency of M. de Bazancourt’s 
book were not recognised, and that 
henceforward he will take every 
opportunity to disclaim all responsi- 
bility for its contents. 
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T was on the rothof March, 

185— that I took a first-class 
ticket by the five p.m. express train 
from Waterloo station to South- 
ampton. It was evident at a glance 
that this was not an ordinary 
passenger train. Great are the 

acking-cases and wonderful the 

andboxes which mortal men and 
women will lug about with them on 
all occasions for the shortest jour- 
neys; but even bandboxes have 
limits, and no trainful of ladies or 
ladies’ maids could have been so 
loaded with luggage as was the 
Southampton express on the evening 
referred to, although the passengers 
were for the most part of the sex 
and age most removed from band- 
box and heavy packing-case temp- 
tation—for they were masculine, and 
young. But a glance at the ad- 
dresses on most of these multitudi- 
nous packages was sufficient to 
account for their quantity. The 
black leathern trunks, the peculiar 
leathern bags, the occasional heavy 
sea-chests, the wooden boxes—the 
shako-cases—the sword-cases—hore 
not the usual modest card which 
distinguishes the effects of inland 
travellers, but, painted in broad 
white letters, the significant name 
of some far distant destination— 
Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, or Hong 
Kong. Here and there, indeed, a 
Southampton resident going back to 
his house or his shop might be seen 
flitting about with the carpet-bag of 
common life, wondering into what 
strange sniey he had got, and 
feeling himself already an Orientalist 
by the contagion of the names 
round him ; already does he form a 
half fancy that he has very nearly 
been to India; the accident of his 
having travelled down to Southamp- 
ton on the roth of the month will 
cause him to take some interest in 
India for the rest of his life,—on 
such slight associations do our in- 
terests hang. But it was evident 
that the great majority of passengers 
were bound in the same direction as 
myself; that for them, as well as 
for me, that quiet sliding down the 
South-Western rails at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour, was but the 
short and easy first stage of a long, 
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arduous, and, to some at least, 
perilous journey. The train started. 
Those who had been too much oc- 
cupied hitherto by the incessant stir 
of English life to realize their ap- 
proaching exile, began now, as they 
wound their way over the murky 
houses of Lambeth—as they looked 
for the last time on the shining 
Thames, on the towers of West- 
minster, on the distant yet visible 
dome of St. Paul’s,—as the train, 
with the stern self-denial of business, 
rushed indifferently by the small 

leasure branches to Richmond and 

ampton Court, and hastened on 
to the open country,—to feel that 
London was indeed left behind 
them, and they were now held to 
England by only a slender tie. It 
was quite dark, a cold, damp, 
drizzly night, when we reached 
Southampton. 

‘Are you for the Indus, sir?’ 
was the first question put to me by 
a porter as I alighted; ‘ better put 
your luggage, such as you want, on 
hoard at onee, sir,’ was the advice 
which followed on my replying in 
the affirmative. So I trudged down 
behind the porter over a waste non- 
descript border-land between the 
station and the quay, saw with 
somewhat a failing heart the great 
funnels of the Jndus looming 
through the darkness, and her high 
masts towering over those of all the 
neighbouring craft; saw my pack- 
ages deposited on the deck, and then 
bent my steps to the hotel. I felt 
as one reprieved while returning 
from the sea and the ship, which 
had brought the voyage so near to 
me, to what, notwithstanding the 
fashionable criticism and Parisian 
mania of the present day, I shall 
still venture to call the substantial 
comfort of an English inn. I know 
that many of my readers who were 
at the Paris Exhibition last summer 
will sneer at my untravelled sim- 
plicity and ignorance of the world, 
and assert, in newly learnt and 
awkwardly delivered phraseology, 
that in all the science of living we 
are a century behind our new allies. 
They will enumerate with voluble 
enthusiasm and truly Cockney pro- 
nunciation the restaurants where 
H 
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devoured ices; but for my part 

will not descend into such lists; 

will not vindicate myself from the 
charge of inexperience. I will only 
record once more my gratitude for 
that cheerful, well-lighted room— 
that clean chamber, that neat well- 
cooked dinner—that sparkling ale— 
that prompt and courteous attend- 
ance, which constitute what our 
untravelled fathers were not ashamed 
to boast of, the solid comfort of our 
English inns. Dinner came to an 
end, and as I drank the last glass of 
port which I was likely to taste for 
some years to come, to the health of 
all friends at home, the shadows of 
parting once more descended on me, 
and I felt that my English life, for 
the present at least, was over. The 
next morning came; happy next 
morning, if only for this, that by it 
the nerves are braced to bear what 


they dined, the cafés where a 
I 


in the more depressing evening 
season would be double pain—that 
it brings its cares and active duties, 
which drown thought, and makes a 
man no more the sorrowful leave- 
taker, but the sanguine traveller. 
It was Sunday morning, and the 


ship was to sail at nine o'clock. I 
was on board by eight, and as I 
noted the quiet aspect of things 
around me, concluded that we should 
not in reality be off till the after- 
noon. The steam was up, it is.true, 
but the unpractised eye could ob- 
serve no other sign of preparation. 
No officers were visible; the deck 
seemed a mere promenade for pas- 
sengers and their friends, who at 
the sound of a bugle playing ‘ Sich 
a gettin’ up stairs,’ all went below 
to breakfast. I who had breakfasted 
at the hotel remained on deck, and 
still the mystery of inaction con- 
tinued. I saw the mail boxes which 
had just come on board heaped up 
in deep ranks on one side of the 
deck. ‘That looks like starting,’ I 
thought; and yet there the vessel 
lay, wedged in by the pier, as quiet 
and still as if her voyage was to 
begin in a month instead of five 
minutes later. Presently a bell 
rings; there is a rush of shoregoing 
friends from the saloon—friends 
who with a natural suicidal tender- 
ness would prolong their pangs to 
the uttermost, by coming down with 
their dear voyagers to Southampton 
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to see the last of them. Then 
follows a scene of parting on which 
I will not dwell; that painful 
struggle for the last look—that 
desperate resolution which induces 
the earnest gazer to turn away and 
submit to parting pain no longer ; 
the waving of handkerchiefs by 
hands scarcely identified from that 
receding steamer ;—for already we 
are off. Mysteriously that inert 
mass has glided into motion; officers 
have emerged in official costume 
from under greatcoats and other 
mufti disguises, sailors havegathered 
noiselessly to the wheel and the 
look-out stations; the pier-head is 
passed, the revolving paddles pro- 
claim, in tones no longer suppressed, 
our actual departure; the ship is 
under weigh—the Overland Mail is 
on its way to India. 

*I wonder how many of us will 
come back again?’ so I heard one 
old gentleman say, as he looked 
round philosophically but not un- 
pitying on the suffering crowd of 
fellow-passengers. He was used to 
the thing: he was a China merchant 
who travelled from London to Hong 
Kong and back once at least in 
every year. Very different from 
that poor English maid-servant who, 
following her mistress to Calcutta, 
supported only by fidelity, looks upon 
the black water with a vague dread, 
knowing she has to travel on and on, 
but where, or how far, or how long, 
she does not know, or if told cannot 
realize; different, too, from the 
mistress herself, the young English- 
woman returning to her husband, 
but who has left her children on the 
pier, and has already begun to count 
the days which must elapse before 
that greater meeting in the Punjab 
can heal the wound of this lesser 
parting at Southampton. But the 
remark rang in my ears; and now 
that some years have passed, and my 
fellow passengers are scattered I 
know not where, far beyond my 
ken, I sometimes try to recal their 
faces, and wonder with the old gen- 
tleman how many dave, how many 
shall look with the glad eye of a 
home-bound exile on the Southamp- 
ton Water. 

But the great ship has no senti- 
ment—or at least has sentiments of 
her own; must keep contract time 
—must be at Gibraltar in six days ; 
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and so she steams on, down that 
pleasant Solent Sea, suggestive of 
the dignity and the coquetry of 
English naval strength, embracin 

the three-deckers of Spithead an 

the yacht fleet of Cowes;—on by 
Osborne; the Royal standard is 
flying there; yet another parting 
adieu to Royalty—God save the 
Queen!—on past the favouring 
shelter of the Needles; on down the 
English Channel, till the coast of 
Dorset or the cliffs of Devon, dimly 
discerned to the right, are all that 
remain of England. Night falls, 
morning breaks, the dear old country 
is well under our lee, the Bay of 
Biscay is before us. 

I do not propose to travel over 
again the overland route; I have 
gone it often enough in the flesh to 
satisfy myself; my readers have 
probably travelled it often enough 
in spirit to satisfy them. They 
have been struck by the first sight 
of a new quarter of the globe, that 
bluff African coast, that narrowing 
sea, that rushing strait, that indomi- 
table fortress, that green spot in a 
bleak region, that nest of bright 
grass, and bristling cannon set in the 
face of the solid rock; they have 
paid due homage to time-honoured 
classical and geographical associa- 
tions while making the greatest turn 
to the East in the world—the turn 
which leads through the Pillars of 
Hercules; from the vexed Atlantic 
to the Middle Sea—from the high- 
way of the modern West to the 
oldest haunts of civilization. They 
have landed at Malta, and dined at 
the bad inns, and done the lions ; 
they have set foot on Egyptian soil 
at Alexandria, and paid tribute, if 
not to the Egyptian pacha, at least 
to the Egyptian donkey boys; they 
have marked the wonderful contrast 
by which they passed in five minutes 
from the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamer with its English crew, its 
English stewards, its Englishsystem, 
its English four meals a day, to 
streets down which was pouring the 
high tide of Oriental life, marked by 
Oriental complexion, manners, and 
language. ‘They have groaned in 
the Nile boat, rested at Cairo, 
laughed in the desert, languished 
in that dreary barrack at Suez, 
caught their first glimpse of Indian 
life in the differences which exist 
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between the Calcuttaboundsteamer, 
the Oriental, now lying in the road- 
stead, and that English-fitted Indus 
which they left at Alexandria; in 
the punkahs—in the native servants, 
in the Lascar crew, in the iced 
water, in the hot curries, they re- 
ceive a foretaste of their coming life. 
They have groaned and panted and 
slept on deck in the Red Sea, and 
wearied out the hearts of the officers 
of the ship, by frequent vain im- 
ploring, almost indignant, inquiries, 
* When will it be cool?’ They have 
landed at Aden, galloped to the 
cantonment, said what a strange- 
looking place it is, called it the 
Gibraltar of the East, with some 
self-complacency at the smartness 
of the term; and after a weary ten 
hours spent in debating between 
the two opposite poles of discomfort, 
the wretchedness of the coaling on 
board, and the misery of the hotel 
ashore, have again committed them- 
selves to the tedium of the sea and 
sky, the long ten days of the 
Arabian Sea; have called in, first 
cards, then dancing, then private 
theatricals, and a still culminating 
succession of stimulants, to divert 
the ennut which is but partially re- 
lieved by noting the day’s run, by 
the porpoises and flying fish. The 
have gazed with delight on the rie 
wood-fringed, hill-crowned harbour 
of Galle; and hence doubtless have 
taken their way, as I have done ere 
now, giving themselves up to the 
prospects of their Indian career 
—home, its pleasures and regrets, 
faded into the background, a subject 
not as heretofore for passionate com- 
parison, but for half-pleasing melan- 
choly regret—to Madras or Calcutta. 
But not to India was I bound on 
this occasion, but to China, and ac- 
cordingly left the Oriental at Ceylon, 
and became a passenger on the screw 
steam ship Borneo, bound for Sin- 
gapore and Hong Kong. Still the 
sea was smooth, and day after day 
we noted our course at noon, and 
had become so used to the steamer, 
to clear skies, and to quiet seas, that 
the latter seemed to us matters of 
course, and we scarcely counted the 
days which yet lay between us and 
the date of our arrival. But when 
we had left Singapore, we were re- 
minded thatthe season wasadvanced, 
that May was nearly over, and the 
H 2 
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monsoon had set in. Still we did not 
mind ; all except the most desperate 
landsmen of the party had become 
sufficient sailors to endure a certain 
amount of tossing; and the Borneo 
was a ate sea-boat, able to laugh at 
any ordinarily rough weather. But 
never shall I forget the depression 
which the spirits of us all auleteeah, 
as marked as that of the quicksilver 
in the barometer, when, at the end 
of a blowing day, the wind increased 
so that it almost seemed to have 
changed its very nature; it was no 
longer a strong wind, or a gale; 
hurricane was not a sufficient term 
to describe it; we had steered right 
into the centre of a cycloon. 

I have crouched down on the to 
of Helvellyn in a gale of wind; t 
have ridden out a storm in the Ba 
of Biscay ; I remember the hurri- 
cane of ‘6th and 7th January, 1839, 
when woods were laid low ex masse, 
and half the coast shipping of the 
British Islands was eaied: but 
never before had I experienced any- 
thing of a kindred genus to the 
furious gusts which now blew the 
sea over the ship, blew everything 
moveable off the deck, and forced 
all those whom duty kept above board 
to hold on with their whole force 
for life. Suddenly the hurricane 
subsided, and for about twenty mi- 
nutes we enjoyed a comparative lull. 
We tured with the security of 
ignorance, but those who knew the 
nature of a cycloon were well aware 
that the lull did but prove that we 
were in the very centre of the furious 
storm cloud; that the partial calm 
was only a proof of the greatness of 
our danger. Suddenly a clamour as 
of the cea broken loose, and 
with one awful bound the cycloon, 
tearing and lashing the sea, burst 
upon us in waves of spray. That 
first shock nearly tsk away the 
breath of every man; when it passed 
the funnel was no longer visible, it 
had been carried clean away by the 
screeching blast, and flames were 
springing up from the engine room. 
All hands were immediately em- 
ployed to put out the fires, a task in 
which they were happily aided by 
the heavy sea which continually 
broke over the ship; our machinery 
was useless; for all practical pur- 
poses the Borneo was no longer a 
steamer. The cycloon passed over, 
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but the wind of the monsoon still 
blew furiously, and it was thought 
impossible for the steamer in her 
damaged state to reach Hong Kong. 
It was determined therefore to try 
back. Sails were set, and we shaped 
our backward course to Singapore. 
The event which I have described 
took place about one in the after- 
noon. For the remainder of that 
day things went on quietly and 
much as usual. We missed, but 
could hardly be said to regret, the 
grinding and thumping of the screw, 
and with that facility of adapting 
ourselves to circumstances which 
travellers soon learn, had become 
quite reconciled by sunset to our 
altered position. The officers had 
got the sun at noon, and our course 
was supposed to be known with 
sufficient accuracy. One obstacle 
only lay between us and Singapore— 
the Muadagong reef—to which, how- 
ever, it was calculated, our present 
course would give a wide berth, 
not less than five-and-twenty miles ; 
so the dress bugle sounded as usual 
at half-past three, and the dinner 
bugle at four, and we sat down to 
the usual assemblage of roast and 
boiled turkeys, and roast and boiled 
mutton, roast and boiled fowls: 
there was more than usual anima- 
tion at table, for it was Thursday, a 
champagne day, and passengers dis- 
cussed with energy the event of the 
morning, aud what they should do at 
Singapore ; while some sea lawyers 
speculated on the amount of damage 
to which they were entitled from the 
Company for detention and loss of 
time, the officers defending their 
owners with that zeal and esprit de 
corps which is honourably charac- 
teristic of the Peninsular and Ori- 
ental Service. Dinner passed; the 
usual deck promenades, it is true, 
were somewhat curtailed, for the 
sea was still very rough, and it takes 
more than one overland voyage to 
establish a man on his sea legs. 
But our party mustered again to 
tea at seven, and when the day’s 
proceedings were wound up by the 
a of the grog and biscuits 
at half-past eight, the same rubber 
parties which had been formed in 
the Bay of Biscay by the China 
passengers, were pursuing their 
nightly avocation, with the usual 
self-vindications and mutual recri- 
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minations about A’s having finessed 
his knave at a too critical moment, 
or B's having refused to put on his 
high card at second hand; or, worse 
offence still, C’s having trumped his 
partner’s best club: in a word, the 
passengers of the good ship Borneo 
ate, drank, and made merry, while 
the good ship herself, without a 
funnel, was rushing away in the 
dark angry sea under moderate sail, 
the officers casting anxious looks 
ahead and aloft, for they knew that 
a steamer without a funnel was in 
a far from satisfactory condition. 

The clock stood at half-past ten, 
five bells were struck, lights were 
extinguished, and the passengers 
laid down to sleep as usual. 

It is history and not romance 
which makes me select as my next 
date that very witching hour of 
night—i a.m. It was indeed just 
at that epoch of profound repose 
that I was startled from my sleep by 
a violent ery of ‘White caienaiiae 
water!’ I started up, still only half 
conscious. But as I rubbed my 
eyes, and doubted, and half resolved 
to get up and go on deck, and half 
to lie down and believe that nothing 
had happened, I felt suddenly a 
cruel, crushing, grinding crash, and 
heard confused shouts, cries, and 
lamentations from the deck. I 
hastened up, dimly conscious of the 
presenceof the wholeship’s company, 
collected on a similar sad errand of 
fearful inquiry as to what was the 
matter ; and then I saw the crippled 
steamer, with the waves breaking 
furiously over her bows, and looking 
round discerned for more than a 
mile a treacherous and deadly circle 
of white glimmering water. There 
was no mistake about the matter, 
the twenty-five miles on which we 
had reckoned at noon had been more 
than counterbalanced by a strong 
current ; we had gone ashore on the 
Madagong reef, three hundred miles 
from Singapore, one hundred and 
twenty from the nearest land; the 
Borneo was wrecked. 

There may be men—if the nove- 
lists are to be depended on, there 
certainly are—capable in such an 
hour of divesting themselves of all 
gross and terrestrial feelings, and 
making calm observations on human 
nature, as set forth in the faces, the 
words and deeds of their less philo- 
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sophical, their agonized companions. 
For my part, I am an English- 
man, but no philosopher. I recollect 
that my first feeling was a wish 
that I might be able to behave 
decently; for I concluded imme- 
diately that we were all dead men. 
I have thought since what never 
occurred to me at the time, how 
superior, how far more noble must 
have been the thoughts which passed 
through the minds of the officers of 
the ship. 

My courage, such as it was, was 
the passive virtue of resignation. I 
endeavoured to make up my mind 
to sifffer with firmness. But the 
grand thing about these officers was, 
that they had evidently not made 
up their minds to suffer at all ; their 
idea was, not how to die decently, 
but how to beat the waves and 
winds, and rocks and breakers, and 
get the Borneo off. They were 
gathered in a cluster forward. The 
ship was just in the position de- 
seribed in that noble shipwreck 
chapter in the Acts of the Apostles : 
the fore part stuck fast and re- 
mained immovable, but the hinder 
pes was not indeed broken, but 
heaved up and tossed down, and 
shaken furiously with the violence 
of the waves. Every succeeding 
swell sent her more and more 
hopelessly aground. Meanwhile, 
as I have said, the officers were 
gathered in consultation; the sails 
were set a-back, and it was de- 
cided to cut away the foremast ; 
but all was of noavail; we had gone 
aground at high water, and there 
appeared littie hope of our ever 
getting off again. Those who know 
with what ardent eagerness every 
word which falls from captain or 
officer of a ship is gathered up, and 
retailed, and dwelt upon by passen- 
gers, even under the most ordinary 
circumstances, will readily conceive 
with what intense interest every 
word and act of theirs was now re- 
garded. The poor passengers, they 
certainly (I say it, though I was 
one) Sokiead very well, considering 
both the awfulness and the novelty 
of their situation. Their position 
was more trying than that of the 
officers ; they had nothing to do; 
and besides, omne ignotum pro ter- 
ribile ; they could not estimate, and 
were therefore sure to exaggerate, 
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the violence of each gust, the danger 
of each wave. 

Several, perhaps the greatest 
number, all the women, joined a 
clergyman, who happened to be on 
board, in religious exercises ; others 
sat by themselves, mute, fixed, wait- 
ing their fate in resigned, patient 
silence. So passed the first two 
hours on the wreck, from one to 
three. At the latter hour, marked 
as usual by the ship’s six bells, one 
of those passengers whom I had 
observed sitting alone, exclaimed 
that he saw a light. In a moment 
every man’s eyes were fixed in the 
same direction. Was it a light, or 
only astar? Some said the latter ; 
but most, even of the sailors, thought 
the former; and for three quarters 
of an hour we were engaged in this 
awful controversy, the most faint- 
hearted declaring it to be only a 
star, with a confidence founded on 
their half-belief and earnest hope 
that they were wrong—but they 
were not wrong. The pale morning 
broke over the grey, troubled sea, 
and the treacherous star disappeared 
from the horizon. At daylight our 
position was obvious to all: we 
were hopelessly wrecked on a desert 
reef in the middle of the ocean. 

A council was again summoned. 
What was to be done? ‘Let all 
hands join to make rafts’ was the 
first decision, for the Borneo had 
not boat accommodation for half 
our number; but then again the 
idea occurred, ‘ Why leave a ship 
which, though wrecked, is still 
sound and water-tight, and is more- 
over full of provision, for the dan- 
gerows navigation and scanty sup- 
plies which could be carried on 
rafts ?” 

‘Till tell you a better idea,’ said 
the chief officer of the ship, whom I 
will call Mr. Barlow, addressing 
the captain, ‘do you stay here with 
all the passengers, and I will man the 
ae and go for help.’ 

e all looked at the jolly-boat ; 
there she was hanging in the davits, 
looking so small; and there was 
the monsoon-troubled sea, looking 
so rough, and Singapore was three 
hundred miles off, and the nearest 
land one hundred and twenty, and 
the chance seemed indeed a poor 
one. And yet it was the only 
ehance ; the jolly-boat was the best 
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and largest of those which were in 
a seaworthy state, and Mr. Barlow 
had the voice, the eye, and the 
heart of a sailor. In a word, the 
plan which was suggested at eleven 
o'clock on the third of June, was 
adopted by twelve, and ripe for 
execution by three in the afternoon. 
Sails, oars, blankets, provisions, 
water, a compass, a small watch 
chronometer, were put into the 
jolly boat, Mr. Barlow’s volunteer 
companions had taken their places, 
the third officer of the ship, Mr. 
Wallace, an English quartermaster, 
and the Sarang or Lascar boat- 
swain, and myself, whose knowledge 
of the Chinese language might, it 
was thought, enable me to be of 
use as an interpreter; lastly, Mr. 
Barlow himself touched his cap to 
the commander, reported himself 
ready to depart, and after a hearty 
shake of the hand, took his seat in 
his little vessel. 

No sooner did we leave the lee of 
the Borneo—no sooner had the 
sound of the three melancholy 
cheers which greeted us and bade 
us good speed died away, than the 

eril of our enterprise, as the little 
best rocked and tossed and buried 


herself in spray, became sufliciently 


obvious. It blew hard all that 
night, and for the first few hours I, 
who knew less than my companions 
what a good boat could stand and 
what she could not, expected to be 
swamped by every wave. Gradually 
I became used to my situation, and 
when I saw a roller approaching as 
if it would swallow us up, expected, 
quite as a matter of course, that the 
brave little jolly-boat would ride 
triumphantly over it. 

The two officers treated me as a 
first-class passenger just as much as 
if I was still on board the Borneo. 
They would not hear of my taking 
a watch at night to assist in balin 
the boat, but begged that I woul 
make myself comfortable, and go 
to sleep. It was the advice of phi- 
losophers, whieh however it re- 
quired a philosopher to follow. I 
did wrap myself up in a blanket in 
the driest oat I could find, but no 
part of the boat was exempt from the 
drenching spray which pretty well 
destroyed comfort, and as to sleep- 
ing, it was out of the question. 

The inky sky, the white, rolling, 
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angry sea, were causes of anxiety 
too powerful to be defeated by 
sleep ; but what the body could not 
do, the mind did; and though I 
could not escape from the terrible 
resent by means of sleep, I could 
y the power of imagination. I 
could see the Borneo, her anxious 
passengers counting the hours till 
our return might become possible ; 
T could again enjoy the smooth sea 
and sunny sky which we had left 
behind us ; far off I could see busy 
England, its railway trains running, 
its business speeding, its quiet 
homes—and one home above all— 
among the lakes, and woods, and 
streams, and mountains, where fond 
hearts thought of one that was 
absent, but iittle thought of him as 
being tossed up and down amid 
storm and darkness, in a jolly-boat 
on the China seas. 
Morning—theterror of the guilty, 
the friend of the innocent, the com- 
forter of the unhappy—morning 
came at last. Our first look was for 
land, but none was visible. On 
leaving the ship, it had been de- 
termined to make in the first in- 
stance for the nearest land, about 
one hundred and twenty miles dis- 
tant, to a place called Maican, and 
there endeavour to obtain assistance 
from the natives. If we failed, as 
it was most likely we should, it 
would cost us about fifty extra miles 
as taken out of our direct course, to 
Singapore; but if we succeeded, 
the Borneo would be relieved in 
two days instead of having to wait 
seven oreight. At about ten o'clock 
on the fourth of June we sighted 
the low inhospitable coast, and at 
half-past eleven fell in with two or 
three junks, containing probably the 
greater part of the local population. 
My task now commenced, and I 
soon found that negotiation was 
hopeless. The men seemed per- 
fectly indifferent to all offers of 
money ; they asked with a suspicious 
interest after the exact position of 
the ship, but, with a few protes- 
tations of helplessness, absolutel 
refused all assistance. It was with 
a heavy heart that I heard Mr. 
Barlow exclaim in a cheerful tone, 
as if the result was nothing more 
than he expected— 
‘Well, then, we must make the 
best of our way to Singapore.’ 
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True, I had not expected success, 
but after all, failure 1s not the less 
painful because it has been antici- 
pated. We stood out to sea under 
more favourable auspices than those 
under which we had quitted the 
ship the previous day. The weather 
was fine, even the heat of the sun 
was to my mind preferable to the 
gloom of the storm-cloud; there 
was breeze enough to send our little 
eraft gaily through the water, but 
the violence of the wind had sub- 
sided, and the sea had gone and was 
still going down. By five in the 
evening we had lost the land, when, 
to our surprise and no great satis- 
faction, we saw one of the junks 
with which we had had an inter- 
view in the morning, coming up 
after us, going two feet to our one. 
She soon overhauled us, and I re- 
sumed my post of interpreter. 

My first impression was that her 
erew had relented and were about 
to offer to accept my highest terms 
and go to the wreck, but one junk 
would have been of little use, nor 
indeed had the owners of this one 
junk the slightest intention of going. 
All the rogues wanted was money, 
which they asked for without preface 
or scruple of any kind. The cha- 
racter of our neighbours was be- 
coming so suspicious that I advised 
the officers and men to look to their 
arms, which they instantly did. 
The other party saw the movement, 
and broke forth into protestations : 
they were not pirates, only gone men 
come to beg money. offered 
them double what I had in the 
morning offered, if they would go 
with efficient assistance to the 
Borneo ; they still asked for money ; 
this I refused to give, and begged 
them to go about their business. 
The poor men, however, followed in 
our wake with unpleasant tenacity. 

At this time the wind was nearly 
due south, so that we, in steering a 
south-westerly course, just had our 
sails full, and struggled against 
leeway by keeping an oar going on 
the starboard side. 

At six the junk suddenly left us, 
like a discomfited beggarman, and, 
running northwards, was, by seven 
o'clock only indistinctly visible. 
The remaining daylight, however, 
enabled us to detect three junks in- 
stead of one. It was now evident 
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that our sturdy beggars were no- 
thing less than pirates; that they 
had intended to engage us single- 
handed, but their hearts failing 
them at the last, had dropped 
astern to wait for, or by signals 
which we could not observe, to 
summon assistance; and that having 
joined forces, they would soon be 
after us again in numbers which 
we could not resist. 

Our commanding officer’s de- 
cision was instantly formed. We 
tacked, so as to bring the boat’s 
head in a south-easterly direction, 
exactly the opposite to that in which 
our proper course lay; and after an 
hour's sail, during which time the 
darkness had quite concealed the 
junks from our view, were obliged 

y the rising moon to haul down our 
sails, that we might not be seen by 
the pirates, and continue to toil at 
the oars. At eleven o’clock we got 
in the oars, made sail, and resumed 
our course. The manceuvre had 
completely succeeded, the junks had 
lost the scent, and we and the poor 
men saw no more of each other. 

But as one anxiety was relieved, 
another took its place. On the 
following Sunday morning the ap- 
nearance of the weather had again 

ecome unfavourable; the sun rose 
angrily; the sea got up without ap- 
parent cause, the wind seeming to 
come later: all through the day we 
had occasional squalls and showers 
of rain. Night fell; we had made 
a poor day’s work, and the sea was 
rising so fast as to threaten momen- 
tarily to swamp the boat. It was 
at this crisis—at this renewal of 
danger when it was thought to have 
gone by—this fresh tax on resources 
and energies already much ex- 
hausted, that I, feeling, I confess, 
my own spirits much depressed, and 
beginning to despair of ever getting 
safe to land, admired the noble man- 
ner in which the four sailors, officers 
and men, exhibited the traditional 
calmness, courage, and fertility of 
invention of brave seamen. I do 
not think that I ever heard the 
chances of safety discussed. The 
idea of being lost could not have 
been absent from the mind of any 
of those men, but it was never once 
alluded to; and yet there was no- 
thing forced or unnatural in such 
silence ; it was evident that the pro- 
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minent idea in each man’s mind was 
to make Singapore: the leading 
question, not—‘ Shall we be saved or 
lost ?’ but—* What is the best thing 
to do next?’ ‘To this last question, 
under the circumstances which had 
now arrived, the answer did appear 
to a landsman quite hopeless. To 
run before such a sea as was now 
foaming round us was out of the 
question ; almost equally so was it 
to lie-to against it. I can scarcely 
hope to give a correct technical de- 
scription of the mancuvre which 
was adopted, but I will try and make 
the unprofessional reader under- 
stand it; the professional man will 
be able to correct faults by his own 
knowledge. In the first place all 
the blankets were collected, hauled 
as taut as possible, and nailed down 
over the boat. Under this extem- 
pore deck three of us were ordered 
to lie down, while of the others, one 
steered and one baled. The boat 
was put head to wind, and a floating 
anchor thrown out, composed of a 
grating which had been brought 
away from the ship and such other 
heavy articles as could be spared. 
In this way we rode out the gale. 
For my part I was so wearied, and 
found the protection of the blanket 
penthouse so comfortable, that, with 
the exception of my two hours’ turn 
at baling, I slept almost the whole 
night. Next oe the sea was more 
moderate, and we were able to make 
some little progress: but it was now 
two days since we had seen the sun, 
and our reckoning was becoming 
obscure. 

On Tuesday, June 7th, the sea 
was again smooth, the sky clear, and 
the wind fair. But, as one fear left 
us, another still took its place. The 
provisioning of our boat had been 
carelessly performed: the supply of 
water especially being very deficient. 
For two days we had been on short 
allowance; on this day we were re- 
duced to about two wine-glasses of 
water and avery limited quantity of 
biscuit ; even at this rate we could 
not subsist more than two days 
longer. Still our commandant 
uttered no evil foreboding, but. 
talked only about getting the sun at 
noon, and finding whereabouts we 
were. Never shall I forget the 
anxiety with which we all waited for 
the result of the oflicer’s calculation. 
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Never shall I forget that old quarter- 
master’s face turned up to catch 
what he well knew must be a sen- 
tence of life or death: so full of 
eagerness, and yet of strength and 
resignation. Never shall I forget 
the reaction of delight when we 
heard that we were only eighty 
miles from Singapore. The old quar- 
termaster did not indeed say much, 
but, in his quiet muttering—‘ eighty 
miles,—well, then, we shall do’— 
was expressed a volume full of heart- 
felt relief and confidence. All the 
old feeling of security came back ; it 
was no longer a question of--‘ Shall 
we get. back to Singapore?’ but— 
‘When shall we get there?’ I be- 
gan mentally reckoning the miles 
and the hours, as I had been ac- 
customed to do on board the steamer. 

It was a quiet night, but we were 
all greatly troubled by the increasing 
ain of thirst. When day dawned 
and was in sight, which, on obser- 
vation, proved us to be still thirty- 
five miles from our destination. The 
weather, however, continued fair, 
and we made slow but steady pro- 
gress; the danger of our expedition 
was, comparatively speaking, over; 
perhaps it was the absence of the 
danger which had so long excited 
us, that made the hours of this last 
day drag so heavily and wearily 
along. lt was twoo’clock when our 
gallant little craft entered the har- 
bour of Singapore. She attracted 
no attention, and we landed as un- 
observed as any five individuals 
might have done after a pleasure- 
trip some fine afternoon in the 
Southampton Water. Our chief 
officer cannot but have felt proud 
at having accomplished his exploit; 
having brought such a vessel into 
port after such a cruise. But, 
whatever he may have felt, his first 
words and acts referred not to the 
perils of the past, but the duties of 
the present. He went straight 
away, taking us with him, to the 
agent of his company, in order to 
fulfil his errand and procure aid for 
the Borneo. He was not however 
so punctilious as to insist upon 


making his report before relieving _ 


the urgent distress of himself and 
his companions. The first word he 


said to the agent, who received us 
with wondering hospitality, was— 
* Water.’ 


The agent was a sensible 
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man; he at once saw, to a certain 
extent, the nature of the case, and 
deferring allquestions or expressions 
of surprise, ‘Seenah to serve out 
weak grog all round. Revived by 
the «timely medicine, Mr. Barlow 
explained in a few words whatever 
it was necessary for the agent to 
know with regard to the position of 
the steamer and our own six days’ 
voyage. The Levant steamer, which 
was lying in the harbour, received 
orders to prepare for sea imme- 
diately ; at midnight she was ready, 
and we having been thoroughly re- 
fitted, both with food and raiment, 
by the sympathising agent, em- 
barked on board of her, leaving 
only the third officer to accompany 
the Africa, a steamer which was ex- 
pected in next day, and which was, 
immediately on her arrival, to be 
despatched to assist in saving the 
Borneo. 

Even my recent experience of 
how suddenly safety may be changed 
into danger, could not prevent my 
entertaining once more a feeling of 
perfect security on finding myself 
on board a powerful roomy steamer, 
and locking down on those dark 
waves, to which, in our little nut- 
shell of a jolly-boat, I had been 
almost obliged to look up. But 
though our own personal deliverance 
seemed accomplished, our anxiety 
as to our fellow-passengers increased 
as we drew nearer the scene of the 
wreck. During our own six days of 
peril, the position of those on board 
the wrecked ship had haunted my 
imagination as one of enviable secu- 
rity; but now that I began to reflect, 
it seemed as if their situation must 
have been almost more terrible than 
ours. They were actually wrecked; 
they could do nothing: every violent 
wave, every fresh breeze threatened 
them with destruction; at any mo- 
ment the iron plates might give way 
and then they would be contaials 
lost. Or if the ship did hold out for 
days, or even weeks, might not a still 
more terrible fate await them ? They 
were out of the course of ships; no 
vessel would voluntarily come so 
near a well known reef as to be able 
to see them. The ship was indeed 
well stored, and from the first day 
all hands had prudently been placed 
on a strict allowance, but the stores 
could not last for ever; when they 
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were consumed, if the ship was still 
above water, what was to be done ? 
All their hopes seemed concentrated 
on one small object, our r little 
jolly-boat, tossing up and down in 
the rough sea, hardly saved from 
destruction by its blanket-deck and 
floating anchor-apparatus. It was 
at three o'clock in the afternoon of 
the 2oth of June, just eight days 
after the wreck, that the smoke of 
our approaching steamer was ob- 
served from the masthead of the 
Borneo. I will not attempt to re- 
cord ascene which I did not witness, 
but from what one can conceive, and 
from what I heard, it must have 
been not a little affecting, when this 
welcome news circulated like light- 
ning round the decks of the ship. 
But though it was natural that those 
who had so long been lying under 
sentence of death should hold a re- 
prieve as equivalent to deliverance, 
it was obvious to any seaman, in- 
deed to any dispassionate observer, 
that this deliverance was still no 
such easy matter. The first duty 
of the captain of the Levant was 
clearly to keep his own ship out of 
danger. With this object he stood 
off for the night, to the no small 
disappointment and unreasonable 
indignation of the passengers on 
board the wreck. ‘The next day 
the weather was unfortunately 
less favourable ; the Levant had to 
lie a considerable distance to lee- 
ward of the reef, so that the pro- 
cess of transporting the passengers 
and crew from one ship to another 
by means of boats, was long, and 
not altogether free from danger. 
In the course of the afternoon the 
Africa joined us, her boats were 
immediately lowered, and by sunset 
we had the satisfaction of knowing 
that not a soul remained on board 
the Borneo. 

The rescue was accomplished just 
in time. That night it came on 
again to blow, and both the Levant 
and the Africa were forced to put 
to sea. For three days we endured 
the worst violence of the monsoon, 
and when at last the weather mode- 
rated, and we returned to the reef, 
the Borneo was gone. The good 
iron ship, with her engines, cargo, 
and passengers’ luggage, was lying 
at the bottom of the sea. 

The Levant and Africa had neither 
coals nor provisions enough to carry 
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us to our proper destination, Hong 
Kong; once more, therefore, we 
laid our course for Singapore, and 
reached it on the third day. 

It might be supposed that the 
one universal feeling of the pas- 
sengers on placing foot once more 
on terra firma, would have been 
that of delight and gratitude. But 
no! as the gloom of shipwreck wore 
off each countenance, it was suc- 
ceeded by the peevish frown of an 
English traveller, disappointed of 
reaching the end of his journe 
and deprived of his luggage. To 
hear the complaints of our old mer- 
chant at having missed a fortnight’s 
mail, or of our little lawyer at not 
having received full consideration 
for his passage-money, or of our 
dandy captain at having lost his 
portmanteau, and being obliged to 
wear for a few days an old coat and 
a dirty shirt, it would have been 
thought impossible that these men, 
so impatient under the minor 
miseries of life, should have so latel 
been delivered from imminent peril; 
or that these grumblers about com- 
parative trifles should have been 
able to look death in the face for 
eight anxious days and nights with 
magnanimous silence and manly 
fortitude. 

However, I believe they all got to 
Hong Kong sooner or later,somehow 
or another, though I daresay the 
good-natured agent’s hairhad turned 
grey before he got quit of the last 
of them. 

For myself, I have done with the 
East, and am again, I hope for the 
last time, a passenger on board the 
homeward mail. am too old a 
stager to care to go upstairs with 
the others to look at Algiers, which 
we are just now passing; and have 
preferred to take advantage of these 
quiet days in the Mediterranean to 
recal the only romantic adventure 
of my life. Should the evening of 
my days be, by Heaven’s blessing, 
prosperous and calm, the recollection 
of those six days in a jolly-boat 
may serve as wholesome salt, keep- 
ing the spirit of adventure and 
energy from absolute decay. And, 
as I have myself no title to credit 
in the affair, having been a mere 
passenger, saved by the skill of 
others, I may be permitted to ex- 
press my admiration of the noble 
conduct of those four brave seamen, 
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my companions. I have heard it 
lamented that the true spirit of 
nautical enterprise is dead ; that the 
skill and courage which enabled 
sailors of Raleigh's day to cross the 
Atlantic in vessels of twenty-four 
tons’ burden, has been crushed 
by advancing civilization, by large 
ships, and especially by steam. 
Now, certainly, seamen do xot 
cross the Atlantic in ships of twenty 
tons; as certainly, so long as they 
can build ships of 200 or 2000 
tons, they never will. But when 
occasion compels they can still do 
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their duty in little craft as well as 
big; and when any laudator tem- 
poris acti (and I think there never 
was a greater number of this sort 
of gentry abroad than just at present) 
begins talking his fudge about the 
inferiority of modern sailors to those 
of the Hlizabethan age, I pay him 
as little outward attention as is 
decent, and mentally recal my six 
days’ voyage in the Victorian age, 
and those four men who were my 
companions in the jolly-boat of the 


Borneo. 
W.D.A. 
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N the midst of our Peace rejoicings 

another ominous war-cloud has 
arisen on the horizon, and though 
we trust now disappearing, is still 
regarded with anxiety. War is 
always a calamity, but a war be- 
tween this country and the United 
States would be disastrous indeed. 
Connected by ties of blood, by com- 
mercial interests of the greatest 
magnitude, and by political sym- 
athies, the two nations are the 
ast between which any breach of 
friendly relations should take place. 

What then are the causes from 
which this apprehension of a fatal 
quarrel has arisen? We will en- 
deayour to ascertain them ; for when 
the cause of disagreement is rightly 
understood, the quarrel itself, at 
least between comet disputants, is 
half accommodated. 

Certain charges of a grave cha- 
racter are brought against us by 
our transatlantic brethren. We 
have violated public law ; we have 
transgressed their municipal law ; 
we have shown a disposition to ex- 
tend our dominion in a quarter 
where the ascendancy of either 
Power would be incompatible with 
the freedom of commerce. 

One of these points, and that per- 
haps the most dangerous, may be 
regarded as settled. As a nation, 
we are acquitted of any deliberate 
purpose of disregarding the laws of 
the United States; and our Minister 
has expiated the offence, which it 
is alleged attached to him perso- 
nally, by having his credentials 
cancelled. Such an act is indeed 
generally considered as affecting, 


not the representative, but the Go- 
vernment by which he is accredited. 
The Government of the United 
States, however, have carefully and 
emphatically discriminated in this 
instance between the individual and 
the ambassador ; and unless we are 
prepared to affirm that these cha- 
racters cannot be separated, the 
mere fact of dismissing Mr. Cramp- 
ton is clearly no ground for war. 
When the question is at all argu- 
able, the Americans must be the 
best judges of what constitutes a 
breach of their municipal law. There 
is hardly a difference of opinion as 
to the propriety of the course taken 
by our Government in abstaining 
from retaliation on the dismissal of 
Mr. Crampton. To retort upon 
Mr. Dallas would have been to re- 
ject the distinction taken by the 
Government of the United States, 
and to maintain that our credentials 
covered any amount of personal mis- 
eonduct. By the more wise and 
moderate course that we have taken, 
we admit what isin accordance with 
public law, as well as courtesy and 
good sense, that an obnoxious minis- 
ter may be removed without giving 
mortal offence to the Government 
which has not thought fit upon 
application to withdraw him. As 
regards the two nations this par- 
ticular question is settled. With 
the merits of the ease, as regards 
Mr. Crampton, we have at present 
therefore nothing to do. His per- 
sonal vindication has, wé are in- 
formed, been made out to the satis- 
faction of his Government, and will 
be established before his country. 
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Weproceed to the considerationof 
the grave differences which are still 
open between the two nations. 

The Central American question 
has two branches : 

1. The Protectorate of the Mos- 
quitos ; 

2. The sovereignty of the Bay 
Islands. 

These questions, though distinctly 
stated, will, however, be found so 
blended together that it is impos- 
sible to consider them separately. 

The Mosquito coast stretches 
along a large proportion of the sea- 
board of Central America. This 
extensive territory is—we cannot 
say wanes scantily inhabited 
by a tribe of savage Indians, who 
have been for many years diminish- 
ing, and are now, it is alleged, re- 
duced to some three or four thou- 
sand souls. The connexion of Great 
Britain with this part of the world 
is to be referred to the com- 
mercial rivalry with Spain, which 
involved us in repeated warfare 
with that country during the last 
century. The intrusion of British 
enterprise upon the Spanish settle- 
ments in America had been the 
constant theme of angry complaint 
by the Court of Madrid; and by 
the Treaty of 1783, confirmed by 
that of 1786, Great Britain re- 
nounced all claim to any part of this 
particular territory. ut by an 
article in the former treaty, the 
Catholic King expressly stipulated 
that he would not exercise ‘any act 
of severity against the Mosquito 
Indians on account of their former 
connexion and friendly relations 
with the English settlers.’ Such 
seems to have been the origin of the 
Protectorate which the English 
Government have claimed and occa- 
sionally exercised over these people 
ever since. Now, the meaning of 
this word ‘ Protectorate’ is sufli- 
ciently obvious. When a great and 
civilized empire assumes such a 
relation with a scattered tribe of 
miserable savages, it is virtually 
that of absolute sovereignty. It is 
all very well for our Government to 
employ the decorous language of 
co upon such a point, and 
to assert ‘That her Majesty had 
never held any possessions whatever 
in the Mosquito country’ (Lord 
Clarendon to Mr. Buchanan, 2nd 
May, 1856); but as Lord J. Russell 
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in one of his despatches, addressed 
to Mr. Crampton, expresses it,— 
‘Greytown was virtually a posses- 
sion, and Mosquito a dependency of 
Great Britain.’ 

The pretensions of this country, 
though distinctly and semana 
brought to the notice of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, attracted 
little attention until the discovery 
of gold in California, and the imme- 
diate importance of establishing in- 
ter-oceanic communication by means 
of the Isthmus of Panama, made the 
affair of Central America of para- 
mount importance. In 1849, ac- 
cordingly, the Cabinet of Washing- 
ton for the first time addressed a 
serious inquiry to that of her Ma- 
jesty upon this question. The for- 
mation of ashipcanal across Panama, 
which had long been projected, was 
attended with pe a of a 
grave political character. Such an 
undertaking as the junction of the 
two great seas which were separated 
by the continent of the New World, 
was not to be placed under the 
control either of England or of 
America, but should be secured for 
the benefit of the whole civilized 
race. Nothing therefore could 
have been more reasonable and op- 
portune than the question put by 
the American Minister to our 
Government in 1849. The question 
was, ‘ Would her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment join with the United States in 
guaranteeing the neutrality of a 
ship canal, railway, or other com- 
munication between the two oceans, 
to be open to the world, and com- 
mon to all nations?’ To this note 
Lord Palmerston, then Foreign 
Secretary, replied in the most frank 
and unequivocal terms, cordially 
recognising the full spirit and mean- 
ing of the question, and tendering 
the good offices of his Government 
to promote such an undertaking, 
and to place it beyond the reach 
of any international disputes that 
might hereafter arise and otherwise 
interrupt that entire freedom to 
which such a cosmopolitan work 
should be devoted. His lordship, 
however, maintained silence with 
respect to another question which 
had been appended to Mr. Abbott 
Lawrence's note,—viz., Whetherthe 
British Government intended to 
occupy or colonize Nicaragua, 
Costa Rica, the Mosquito Cvast, 
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so called, or any part of Central 
America ? 

It was not to be expected that 
the United States could allow the 
question to remain in this ambigu- 
ous condition; and indeed Lord 
Clarendon, in his answer to Mr. 
Buchanan, above referred to, clearly 
stated the reasons which rendered 
it necessary that the position of 
Great Britain with regard to the 
future commerce of these seas 
should be distinctly ascertained. 

This article would expand to the 
dimensions of a Blue-Book were we 
to follow the different steps of the 
negotiation which ensued, and which 
terminated in the famous Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty of the following year. 
This Convention seems to have been 
studiously framed for the encourage- 
ment of the vast enterprise of which 
the high contracting Powers so ear- 
nestly desired the accomplishment ; 
and they seemed desirous to give, 
not only to each other, but to all 
the world, the most emphatic as- 
surance of their sincerity and good 
faith. But the document contained 
what lawyers call a latent ambiguity, 
which has not only, we fear, frus- 
trated its main design, but has 
brought the contracting parties 
themselves to the brink of a mortal 
quarrel. 

By the first article, it was agreed 
that neither party should ever ‘ oc- 
cupy, fortify, or colonize, or assume 
or exercise any dominion over Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito 
Coast, or any part of Central 
America.’ 

A question almost immediately 
arose as to the meaning of this 
stipulation. The Government of 
the United States was, as we have 
stated, fully informed as to the 
relations which had long subsisted 
between the British Government 
and the Mosquito people; never- 
theless, they interpreted the treaty 
as a renunciation by both parties of 
any interference in the affairs of 
Central America. And it is to be 
observed that Lord Palmerston him- 
self, in a letter to Sir H. Bulwer, a 
few days after the treaty had been 
signed, and before any question had 
arisen, put the same construction 
upon it. Adverting to the obliga- 
tion which Great Britain had in- 
curred to protect the Mosquito 
people, his lordship proposes that 
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that object should be secured by 
means of a treaty between Mosquito 
and the neighbouring States, and 
that the United States should co- 
operate with Great Britain in effect- 
ing such an arrangement. And in 
pointing out the necessity of a 
special provision for the safe govern- 
ment of Greytown, as being one of 
the outlets of the proposed inter- 
oceanic communication, his lordship 
adds, ‘That the spirit and meaning 
of the Convention which you have 
signed with Mr. Clayton is, that 
Greytown should not, either directly 
or indirectly, be under the control 
either of Great Britain or the United 
States.’ 

We agree with Lord Palmerston 
that such are the spirit and meaning 
of the Convention, but such is cer- 
tainly not its literal construction ; 
and, unfortunately as we think, our 
Government have shown a disposi- 
tion to adopt the literal construc- 
tion, instead of the spirit and 
meaning, of the agreement. 

What, then, is the literal construe- 
tion of the treaty? We think it is 
this. Great Britain stipulates that 
she will not occupy, fortify, colonize, 
assume or exercise dominion over 
any part of the territories named. 
Now it is certain that she stood in 
neither of the relations so defined 
towards Mosquito. Her position 
was that of a Protectorate ; aterm of 
such ambiguous and elastic signifi- 
cation as may virtually mean either 
of them, or comprehend them all. 
The Protectorate exercised by the 
British over this country was neces- 
sarily that of supreme dictation. 
The people who were to be pro- 
tected required also to be x 
they had nothing which a civilized 
State could recognise as a govern- 
ment. Their king was a form—a 
phantom ; the real governor of the 
Mosquitos was the British consul at 
Blewtields. 

It is very well for us to maintain 
that this power would never be 
abused to purposes inconsistent with 
the object of the treaty. We may 
and do believe so; but we have 
no right to expect the same amount 
of confidence from a rival State. 
History tells us, indeed, that such 
confidence would be mere credulity. 
The Americans said we were bound 
to withdraw altogether from the 
Mosquito coast; and if the point 
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had rested merely on the interpreta- 
tion of the treaty, though that in- 
terpretation might technically be 
in our favour, we should have had 
no hesitation in saying that Great 
Britain would have acted an un- 
worthy part in relying upon such a 
quibble. 

But unfortunately for the United 
States, their Government has ex- 
pressly assented to the construction 
which we put upon the first Article. 
The reader must always bear in 
mind that the States entered into 
the Convention with full knowledge 
of the facts. They knew that we as- 
sumed and exercised a Protectorate 
over the Mosquitos. They knew 
that we had a settlement in Central 
America. Before the treaty was rati- 
fied, the latter point was specifically 
brought to the notice of the Ameri- 
can plenipotentiary by the British 
Minister, in pursuance of instruc- 
tions from his Government. And 
what is the answer of Mr. Clayton, 
the American Secretary of State 
who had negotiated the treaty? In 
his formal reply to Sir H. Bulwer 
he uses these words, which, as words 
are things in this controversy, we 
transcribe verbatim—‘ The language 
of Article 1 of the Convention eon- 
cluded on the 19th day of April last 
between the United States and 
Great Britain, describing the country 
not to be occupied, &c., by either of 
the parties was, you know, twice 
approved by your Government; and 
it was neither understood by them, 
nor either of us (the negotiators), to 
include the British settlement in 
Honduras, commonly called British 
Honduras, as distinct from the State 
of Honduras, nor the small islands 
in the neighbourhood of that settle- 
ment, which may be known as its 
dependencies. To this settlement, 
and these islands, the treaty we ne- 
gotiated was not intended by either 
of us to apply. The title to them it 
is now, and has been my intention 
throughout the whole negotiation, 
to leave, as the treaty leaves it, 
without denying, affirming, or in 
any way meddling with the same, 
just as it stood previously.—Mr. 
Clayton to Sir H. Bulwer, July 4, 
1850. 

his brings us to the question as 
to the limits of Central America, 
because the engagement into which 
Great Britain has entered, is not 
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to occupy, &c., any part of that 
territory. Do British Honduras 
and its dependencies form part of 
Central America? If 80, it is clear 
that the terms of the Treaty must 
be qualified and explained by Mr. 
Clayton’s letter. A doubt on the 
point there certainly must have been, 
otherwise, wherefore the necessit 
of requiring from Mr. Clayton such 
an explicit declaration? But the 
whole tenor of the correspondence 
ae that the Government of the 
Jnited States always considered 
British Honduras and the adjacent 
islands to form part, politically as 
well as geographically, of Central 
America. If our space permitted, 
we could cite numerous passages 
in support of this allegation; but it 
is perhaps sufficient to mention 
that the elaborate paper addressed 
by Mr. Buchanan to the British 
Government, in which he states at 
length and with great ability the 
whole case of his Government, is 
founded on the assumption that 
Central America does comprise all 
the territory, our occupation of 
which was expressly recognised by 
the American Minister, and by the 
Chairman of the Committee of 
Foreign Relations of the American 
Senate. 

But if it is established that our 
engagement as to the occupation of 
any part of Central America is to 
be understood in a qualified sense, 
as regards British Honduras and 
the islands adjoining, a similar reser- 
vation necessarily applies to our 
relations (not described by any of 
the terms employed) with the Mos- 
quito coast, which is unquestionably 
a part of Central America. 

The truth really is, that the treaty 
is to be construed in a prospective 
and not in a retrospective sense. 
It precludes us from acquiring terri- 
tory or influence in a certain quarter 
of the globe, but it does not oblige 
us to abandon the territory or in- 
fluence which we possessed at the 
date of the treaty. 

The Americans maintain that our 
continued occupation, in any sense, 
of any part of this continent and its 


_ dependencies, is a breach of our 


contract. We have plainly shown 
that they must maintain this posi- 
tion consistently with their own ex- 
press declaration to the contrary. 
On the other hand we have our- 
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selves admitted, not indeed in the 
same formal manner, but in official 
correspondence which is now pub- 
lished to the world, ‘that the spirit 
and meaning of the Convention is 
that we should neither directly nor 
indirectly exercise any control over 
Greytown,'—i.e., Mosquito, and if 
Mosquito, the rest of Central 
America, since there is no language 
in the Convention which applies to 
one part of the continent more than 
another. What, then, is the prac- 
tical solution of this difficulty ¥ 

We have no right to complain, as 
we have already said, that the United 
States should regard with jealousy 
our occupation or influence over any 
part of a coast which is probably 
soon destined to assume such para- 
mount importance to the commerce 
of the world. We really have no 
interest in maintaining our disputed 
title to this remote soil, or in con- 
tinuing our obnoxious influence, un- 
less our honour is concerned. And 
this indeed is now the only point in 
controversy. America must with- 
draw some of her assertions and 
pretensions, alike untenable and 
offensive, before an amicable settle- 
ment of the question can be allowed. 
Some of the statements contained in 
Lord Clarendon’s reply to the paper 
drawn up by Mr. Buchanan must 
also be modified. Mr. Buchanan, in 
tracing the history of our connexion 
with the Mosquito Coast, seeks to 
fix us with rapacity and usurpation. 
This is not an argument atall adapted 
to diplomacy. No nation was ever 
yet convinced of the guilt of its con- 
quests by the reasoning of a rival. 
Another position advanced by the 
Americanambassadorisin the highest 
degree arrogant. Itis what has been 
called the Monroe doctrine, and is 
contained in a Message which that 
President even communicated to Con- 
gress. ‘The American continents,’ 
says that ‘wise and discreet Pre- 
sident,’ as Mr. Buchanan styles him, 
‘by the free and independent con- 
dition which they have assumed and 
maintained, are henceforth not to 
be considered subjects for future 
colonization by any European power.’ 
And this doctrine, our Government 
is officially informed, ‘has received 
the public and official sanction of 
subsequent Presidents, as well as of 
a large majority of the American 
people.’ This doctrine, be it ob- 
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served, is applied to the Southern 
continent, where the United States 
exercise no dominion ; and it is ad- 
dressed to a Power which possesses 
extensive and flourishing colonies 
bordering upon the territory of the 
Union. We cannot but consider 
such language unmannerly at least, 
if not menacing. Lord Clarendon’s 
reply is in better taste, certainly, but 
not much more felicitous, we think, 
in its choice and management of* 
topics. His lordship begins by de- 
elining to argue with the American 
Minister the right of Great Britain 
to interfere in the government of 
the Mosquito country, and imme- 
diately proceeds to explain and 
defend that assumption. We think 
that. this defence might as well 
have been omitted, especially as it 
is not very successful. Our vin- 
dication of the right or obligation to 
maintain a handful of savages in a 
country from which they would have 
been displaced by the ordinary pro- 
gress of civilization, is referred to a 
remote and somewhat doubtful ori- 
gin; and whatever may be the hu- 
manity or the policy of defending 
therights of native barbariansagainst 
civilized settlers, it certainly is rather 
a new principle for us to advance. 
Our Minister is still less happy, we 
think, when he proceeds to draw a 
distinction between protection and 
occupation, attributing to the former 
a disinterested, generous character 
which may, for aught we know, 
belong to it in theory, but which, as 
far as we are aware, has never dis- 
tinguished it in practice. That one 
grave statesman should endeavour 
to persuade another grave states- 
man that protection extended by 
a strong Power to a weak meant 
nothing more than unsophisticated 
benevolence, is a mere waste of 
diplomacy. Such a pretension, we 
fear, has little chance of being 
credited in this age of the world; 
and if we are to reconcile the Ame- 
rican Government to the continu- 
ance of our present relations with 
the Mosquito country, we must re- 
sort to arguments of a more practi- 
cal character. On a careful perusal 
of the two important papers in 
which the case on the part of Great 
Britain and the United States re- 
spectively is fully stated, we are not 
surprised that Mr. Buchanan should 
declare the result to be ‘that the 
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two Governments entertain opinions 
widely different in regard to the 
true effect and meaning of the con- 
vention.’ 

But the momentous question is, 
What is to be the result of this de- 
bate between two such mighty dis- 
putants? Is England to succumb 
and yield the point, as dictated by 
her imperious cousin, or is America 
to give way? Neither of these 
“alternatives is to be expected or 
desired. It would be an envious 
criticism indeed which should attri- 
bute the magnanimous concession 
of Great Britain to an unworthy 
motive. Some concession, we think, 
is demanded by justice and policy ; 
we have ourselves admitted that the 
literal interpretation of the Treaty 
—the only interpretation which it 
becomes us to adopt—is not quite 
consistent with the precise construc- 
tion which Lord Clarendon has pro- 
pounded. In a word, it is clear 
that we are bound by the spirit of 
our engagement to withdraw from 
occupation of any kind of any part 
of Central America. But here we 
must again refer to the object con- 
templated vy both the contracting 
parties. It was an object worthy 
of two nations representing the 
commercial interests of the world. 
By these ‘ self-denying stipulations,’ 
as they are well termed by the 
American Minister, England and 
the United States agreed to forego 
all designs of imperial ambition, for 
the sake of securing to the com- 
merce of the world the free naviga- 
tion of that wonderful strait which 
was to connect the seas of the two 
hemispheres. Butif England makes 
such a concession, she is bound to 
exact the punctual fulfilment of this 
remarkable convention. The ex- 
press condition upon which she 
agreed, if she did agree, to re- 
linquish her sovereign rights and 
political connexions in Central 
America was, that the neighbouring 
States of that continent should 
effectually guarantee the freedom 
of the ship canal, or any other mode 
of transit which should be esta- 
blished across ‘the isthmus. Until 
this post is distinctly ascertained, 
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she withdrew one iota of her pre- 
tensions. Whatever solution of this 
question therefore may ultimately 
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and would desert her duty if ~ 
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be adopted, whether it is effected 
by means of direct negotiation or by 
reference to arbitration, this essen- 
tial point should be maintained. 
This will at once test the spirit by 
which the United States are actuated 
in the controversy now pending. If 
they are merely desirous of guard- 
ing against the commercial ascen- 
dancy of Great Britain in the new 
outlet about to be opened, they will 
be satisfied with a declaration of 
policy so exactly in accordance with 
that which they themselves have 
advocated; and they must cordially 
cooperate in the project of esta- 
blishing a firm and responsible 
Government on the adjacent sea- 
board. If, on the other hand, this 
question has been taken up for the 
purpose of provoking a quarrel with 
Great Britain, however slow and 
reluctant we may be to discover 
such an intent, we are in every 
sense, as the American Government 
and people must be well aware, fully 
prepared to vindicate our honour. 
This, then, is, as we conceive, the 
clear and intelligible aspect of the 
question. The spirit and meaning 
of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty was 
the removal from Central America 
of all territorial influence on the 
side of either of the high contract- 
ing parties, for the purpose of sub- 
stituting a neutral but responsible 
Government, to the protection of 
which the great commercial passage 
about to be formed might be safely 
confided. We need hardly say, that 
such a condition involves the gua- 
rantee of the two Great Powers, and 
precludes the possibility of the terri- 
tory of Nicaragua being held by any 
piratical adventurer who, in its pre- 
sent helpless state, may invade its 
coasts, and for the time assume 
possession of its territory. 

We have thus endeavoured to 
indicate the salient points of this 
question. Stripped of diplomatic 
verbiage, indeed, it resolvesitself into 
a simple and intelligible issue, and 
that really is, ‘ Whether England 
and the United States can agree in 
establishing and guaranteeing a 
responsible Government on the sea- 
board of Central America?’ Surely 
this is a question: which the two 
Powers can’ settle between them- 
selves, without resorting to arbi- 
tration. 





